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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION SITTING IN CHICAGO. 


From left to right—George Rublee, Edward N. Hurley, Joseph E. Davies (Chair 
man), W. J. Harris, W. H. Parry. 


HE most important event in the recent history of the 
lumber industry of the United States occurred this 
week in Chicago when the recently created Federal 

Trade Commission held a two days’ session during which repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry were given an opportunity 
to present their plea for assistance from that body in putting 
the business on a better foundation and rescuing it from the 
deplorable condition it occupies, largely because of adverse 
legislation and the fear of Governmental interference. 

The sessions were held in the Federal Building in Chicago 
on Monday and Tuesday, July 19 and 20, with the full commis- 
sion present as follows: Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin, chair- 
man; Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, vice chairman; W. H. 
Parry, of Seattle, Wash.; George Rublee, of New Hampshire, 
and W. J. Harris, of Georgia. In his opening statement Chair- 
man Davies announced that W. B. Greeley, assistant forester 
of the United States Forest Service, and Dr. E. E. Pratt, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, were participating 
in the conferences with the commission. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who took the lead in pre- 
senting the case of the lumbermen, presented a written ad- 
dress reviewing the situation in the lumber industry in broad, 
general terms. He stated that the condition for the last eight 
years had been one of demoralization in an industry with an 
investment of about $2,250,000,000 and employing 695,000 men, 
upon whom are dependent 3,475,000 people. Little or no profit 
has been made within eight years and at the present time an 
actual loss is occurring not only in profits but in the shameful 
waste of forest resources. This is due more than any other 
thing to overproduction and uncontrolled competitive condi- 
tions. 

The speaker estimated railroad demand at the present time 
(Continued on Page 30.) 
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Retail Lumber Trade Is Normally Ac- 
tive in the Middle West. 


Advices from the north Pacific coast indicating that 
the demand for lumber from the rural districts of the 
middle West continues normal are regarded by some 
lumbermen of the Coast as the one immediately visible 
ray of sunshine in a momentarily cloudy trade out- 
look; this without discounting the fact that the rail- 
roads are beginning to bestir themselves and are or- 
dering cars to patch out their equipment that has 
been steadily wearing out during the last few years 
and during which time little in the way of new cars 
and equipment has been added. But in the middle 
West, where crops were good last year and high prices 
were obtained, the outlook is now for further bounti- 
ful crops and an increased acreage, much of which 
is already being harvested. Throughout that region 
farmers are prosperous and are letting loose a little 
of their surplus money—after buying automobiles— 
for making repairs about their homes, which means 
increased business for lumbermen. 

If other branches of the consuming field were doing 
as well as the country yards manufacturers on the 
Pacific coast and in the South they wotld have little 
cause for complaint. In a view of the consuming field 
that the yards are buying as much as usual, or ap- 
proximately as much, should be placed to their credit. 
This volume of demand is probably divided among a 
larger number of plants than formerly catered to it, as 
mills that have supplied the export and coastwise 
cargo business and the demand for railroad and car 
building uses are now seeking orders from the retail 
yards, with resulting greater competition and lower 
prices and smaller amounts of business going to indi- 
vidual mills, making a total movement that-is not 


readily apparent. Yet statistical data from the Pa- 
cifie coast demonstrate that retail dealers are doing 
their full share at the present time, and indications 
are of much heavier buying with harvest out of the 
way and fall trade beginning to make its appearance. 





Pointing the Way to Firmness in Lum- 


ber Prices. 


‘“Forty percent of our output in normal times goes 
to Europe,’’ said a leading maple flooring producer re- 
cently. .‘‘Of course when the war came along and 
knocked our export business sky high we had to divert 
that 40 percent to the interior. And some of our com- 
petitors were in the same boat. Then came the labor 
trouble in Chicago, a big consuming point for our 
product, and of course we had to sell Chicago’s share 
somewhere else. So altogether we have not had much 
chance to get a price for what we have been selling, 
but the fact remains that we have sold a lot of flooring. 
And now, with building resuming in Chicago, we ought 
to look a little more closely to our prices. We can get 
more money for maple flooring if we will only ask it.’’ 

To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative, who 
was the listener, these remarks were particularly inter- 
esting because of their pertinence to almost any branch 
of the lumber trade in the eastern haif of the country. 
And the last sentence applies to yellow pine, fir or 
hemlock as perfectly as to maple flooring. It is a case 
of ‘‘ask and ye shall receive.’? Why are lumbermen 
so modest? 


Wood Block Paving Exploitation Calls 
for Organized Effort. 


Recent awarding of contracts for the laying of pave- 
ment on public highways has sharply brought to the 
attention of lumbermen, especially those in lumber 
producing districts, the necessity for a wideawake 
course in their own interest. The experience of lum- 
bermen of Portland, Ore., in failing to ‘‘get in’’ on 
a contract for nearly seventy miles of paving awarded 
in the county of which Portland is the center has 
emphasized the necessity for strenuous, immediate 
action. 

Lumbermen have the best paving material that is 
known—creosoted wood blocks. It has passed the 
experimental stage and demonstration of its merits 
to State, county and city officials should be unneces- 
sary. As has been stated before in these columns, 
an urgent necessity is a campaign of education with 
the purpose of instructing the public in the merits of 
wood paving and in knowledge of the real influences 
that have actuated. the manufacturers of hard-surface 
paving, who have spent big sums of money in efforts 
to create the impression that wood block paving is 
inferior or worthless, efforts devoted but slightly to 
advancing the merits of their own paving materials 
and largely to deprecating the claims of the lumber- 
men’s product. This campaign has had an appreciable 
effect on the public, reflected in the attitude of State 
and municipal authorities, that should be counteracted 
by energetic work of lumber manufacturers and creo- 
soting companies. 

An absurdly anomalous condition prevails in the 
fact that in the lumber producing sections of the 
Pacific coast and in the South, where lumbermen are 
the largest taxpayers, they have little or no voice in 
selecting the material with which the highways of 
those sections shall be paved and their own product 
has received practically no consideration, whereas in 
the larger cities of the East and in Europe the value 
of wood block paving, properly treated and laid, has 
long been recognized. 

Lumber manufacturers should take practical action 
without delay. The condition calls insistently for an 
organization with purpose to educate the public and 
those intrusted with the expenditure of public money, 
the former especially, for the dominating influence 
in determining a choice of paving rests primarily with 
the public. The Southern Pine Association has initi- 
ated such a movement, putting it into practical effect 
in southern cities, and is prosecuting the work on 
prospectively large lines. Other organizations should 
and doubtless will follow its example. Once the con- 
fidence of the public is gained through the efforts of 
such organizations little trouble will be encountered 
in securing the use of wood block paving wherever it is 
adapted to the nature of the traffic on the highway, 
and thus would be opened for the consumption of 
lumber a large field that should change to vigor and 
strength, with better prices for all concerned, a mar- 
ket now listless and weak in this phase, 





Changing the Name and Advertising 
Double the Price. 


However lumbermen may feel about the activities of 
certain manufacturers of ‘‘ready eut’’ houses it must 
be admitted that one of these concerns has given the 
trade a lesson in merchandising, It has taken Mich- 
igan hemlock, renamed it ‘‘Huron pine’’ and sold it in 
quantities at somewhere nearly double the prevailing 
price on the undisguised wood, and this has been ac- 
complished solely by intelligent use of the power of 
advertising. In this connection it may be remarked 
that not long since most lumbermen were firm believers 
in the doctrine that ‘‘lumber is lumber’’ and could not 
be advertised. Probably most of these have been con- 
verted and today have a fairly comprehensive general 
understanding of the powers and uses of publicity. 
But for those doubters that remain this Bay City ex- 
ample ought to be illuminating. 
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Willing to Pay Taxes, But Not to Be 
Mulcted. 


The meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association held at Mackinac Island Saturday of 
last week and reported on pages 38 and 39 of this issue 
brought out some striking and pointed discussion of 
the Wolverine State’s methods of taxing timber and 
cutover lands. It was apparent that a considerable 
number of the timber owners present had endeavored 
to secure adjustment of grossly unfair assessments 
without result other than a more intimate but thank- 
less acquaintance with the taxation machinery that is 
doing much to prevent the conservation of Michigan’s 
forest resources. 

Michigan is one of the States that can least afford 
to oppress the owner of timber or to force him by ill- 
considered legislation or undvly burdensome taxation 
to hasten the completion of his manufacturing opera- 
tions. Nor is there any excuse for overtaxing cutover 
jands in possession of umber manufacturers, for such 
treatment will not induce owners to take an interest in 
securing colonization by the more desirable classes of 
settlers. And everyone knows that Michigan has already 
suffered enough from the wrong sort of colonization. 
Lands that in the right hands might have been made 
highly productive have in many instances been forfeited 
for taxes because those lands were acquired by set- 
tlers who had neither educational nor financial quali- 
fications to make good farmers or fruit growers. 

The owners of Michigan’s timber and of the greater 
part of the State’s cutover lands ought to be accorded 
fair treatment in the matter of taxation, if, for no 
other reason, because it is bad business on the part 
of the commonwealth and its people te treat them 
otherwise. But there is another reason that should 
not be overlooked. These men are doing much to 
develop sections that otherwise would be dormant for 
many years, They are willingly paying the cost of 
building roads, maintaining schools and preparing the 
country for productive settlement. And they are cheer- 
fully prepared to stand just a little more than their 
share of the burden of maintaining the Government. 
What they object to is plain extortion. 





Spirit of the Forest Service Favorable 
to the Lumber Industry. 


The action last week of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago in passing resolutions commendatory of the 
studies of the lumber industry now being carried on by 
the Forest Service, as reported on page 27 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 17, is gratifying proof 
that lumbermen are beginning to appreciate the really 
friendly and helpful disposition and attitude of that 
organization. The Forest Service is established and 
must be operated in the interest of the public; but it is 
directly in the interest of the lumber industry, as the 
whole Agricultural Department of which it is a part is 
in the interest of agriculture, and other bureaus of the 
departments are in the interest of stock raisers ete. 

It has been a good many years now since the Forest 
Service was open to criticism because of the spirit of its 
personnel and activities. With the establishment of the 
national forests its personnel has grown so rapidly that 
not always could individuals be secured of the proper 
experience or mental type. Time was when the lumber 
industry had some rea! grounds for complaint as to the 
temper and work of the Forest Service—or of the For- 
estry Division as it once was; but that era has passed 
away, and, while the Service does not and has no right 
to have or show any prejudice in favor of the lumber in- 
dustry, it no longer shows any prejudice against it. In 
fact, as through its own particular affairs and by the 
studies it makes it comes more in contact with the lum- 
ber business, it has inevitably developed sympathy with 
the difficulties under which timber owners and lumber 
manufacturers, and the lumber trade as a whole, operate. 
Further, with added experience the members of the 
Service, from top to bottom in rank, are becoming more 
practical. 

Fine spun theories based upon conditions that do not 
exist in this country are no longer held or encouraged. 
True, the Service has in its employ men who are doing 
purely scientific work that looks to the future and has 
little or nothing to do with present business; but so far 
as the Service comes in touch with the lumber industry 
its attitude is all that could be desired. No longer is 
there any excuse for the old hostility toward the forestry 
work of the Government, nor should there be. Occa- 
sionally are found lumbermen who still harbor the old 
antagonistic feeling. Perhaps they have had unfortu- 
nate experience with some new member of the Service 
staff or in some other way have acquired a personal 
prejudice, but those are exceptions and based upon ex- 
ceptions. 

The interests of the public and the lumber industry 
will both be advanced by the most cordial cooperation 
between lumbermen and the Service, and such in very 
large degree exists today. The Service itself seems to 
believe that public and private interests in this case are 
identical, and it wishes to see legitimate prosperity re- 
stored in the lumber field so that the prosperity of the 


whole people can thus be promoted and the people’s own 
investment in timber be safeguarded. 

What the Forest Service has been doing during the 
last year or two in the way of study of the problems of 
the lumber industry has demonstrated its friendly and 
helpful attitude, and the results of this investigation put 
before the people by an impartial board representing the 
people will do more to raise the lumber industry in pub- 
lic estimation than anything the lumbermen can do them- 
selves. 





Lumber Industry Must Look to Wash- 
ington for Remedial Measures. 


That the lumber industry has been favored by the 
Federal Trade Commission with an opportunity to present 
a statement of the facts that are responsible for the 
present condition of the trade is extremely fortunate. 
It is highly important that the Trade Commission shall 
understand the attitude of lumbermen on questions of 
competition and combination, their desire to live within 
the law in every respect. It is equally as important that 
the Trade Commission also shall have an opportunity to 
see the results of past application of the Sherman act 
and other antitrust statutes, so-called, to one of the 
country’s most important industries, results that are 
visible in the form of grave financial depression affecting 
both capital and labor in the States where lumbering is 
the leading industry. Lumbermen have reason to expect 
highly beneficial results from a complete and frank 
presentation of their case to this body of men whose 
duty is to deal with questions of competition and with 
just such problems as lumber manufacturers have been 
facing unaided for several years. 

But it may be well at this time to sound a note of 
warning against building too much on the ability of 
the Trade Commission to alleviate the present situation. 
Its powers, of course, are not so fully defined as they 
will be later. But they do not—nor will they later—in- 
clude the right to negative or render ineffective any 
statute now in existence relating to combinations ‘‘in 
restraint of trade;’’ neither can the commission run 
counter to decisions of the Federal courts construing 
those statutes. Consequently to see how the commission 
ean render first aid to the lumber industry at this time 
is rather difficult, particularly as most manufacturers are 
of the opinion that enrtailment of production is the 
only remedy in sight. Certainly the laws of the United 
States as they stand today have not yet been construed 
as permitting any sort of agreement or understanding 
among producers that will result in curtailment, nor 
would it seem to be in the power of the Trade Commis- 
sion to sanction such agreement or understanding. 

In other words—it may as well be stated in plain terms 
—while lumbermen desire and expect, as has been said, 
to live within the law, their present situation is directly 
the result of the law itself and eventually the fact must 
become evident to all the people that any law that works 
great hardship on one of the leading industries of the 
country is not a good law. When that time comes—when 
the country begins to appreciate the dangers of unwise 
legisiation that breaks the backbone of industry; when 
the people learn that undue restriction of the activities of 
capital is reflected immediately in hardships inflicted 
upon labor—then will come a demand for a new sort of 
antitrust legislation that shall distinguish between com- 
bines inimical to the public welfare and those that are 
designed and onerated for the public’s good. Then, too, 
will become plain the fact that the protection of the 
‘fultimate consumer’’ is not the only consideration in 
the making of business regulating measures. It will be- 
come generally evident that porterhouse steak can not be 
sold at 15 cents a pound when the butcher who cuts it, 
the stockman who grew it and the railroad that handled 
it to market all are demanding tov-notch prices for their 
services. These simple economic facts are not self-evident 
to the great mass of the people. They have to be pointed 
out, explained in simple form and digested, all of which 
takes time. But the results will come in due time. 

Conseauently the lumber industry must look directly 
to Washington and indirectly to the people at large for 
remedial measures, and those measures eventually must 
come in the form of intelligent revision of the antitrust 
laws, permitting men to combine for legitimate purposes. 
And as far as the education of the people is concerned, 
it can hest be accomplished by properly directed pub- 
licity. The average voter, once he sees that Congress is 
oppressing legitimate business by unwise legislation, will 
soon take it into his head to do some oppressing on his 
own account—at the polls. 

That the Federal Trade Commission will be the means 
of leading this and other unfortunate industries out of 
the wilderness of insane comnetition is not unlikely. If 
so, the more honor to this body of men who are so emi- 
nently qualified to analvze the situation and to tell the 
country what is needed in the way of curative legislation. 

Meanwhile, however, the lumber manufacturer who can 
eurtail his output but who is waiting for an engraved 
invitation to do so signed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will do well to constitute himself his own trade com- 
mission and to issue his own invitation. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be very glad:to hear from any manufac- 
turers who feel so disposed. Who will be first? 





Conditions in the Lumber Trade and 
Their Possible Relief. 


The hearing before the Federal Trade Commission 
in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday of this week ci 
representatives of the lumber manufacturing industry 
in the various districts was a very complete presenta- 
tion of the situation and its pressing problems. There 
was also developed a suggestion as to the powers 
of this arm of the Federal Government to bring 
relief, which, however, came from counsel for the 
lumbermen and not from the commission, and sugges- 
tions looking toward possible relief—some from the 
lumbermen; and one looking toward improved and 
uniform systems of cost accounting originated with 
the commission, although it was not announced from 
the bench. 

The disclosure of present conditions by the various 
gentlemen testifying emphasized the magnitude of the 
industry, its large employment of labor and the large 
consumption of products of the farm and of other 
supplies, as well as the large tonnage of transpor- 
tation supplied to the railroads. The distinction be- 
tween the lumber industry and other manufacturing 
activities, in that a future supply of raw material 
must be purchased at the outset and carried until 
needed, was also strongly emphasized, and the fact 
that this timber investment (five or six times the 
plant investment) and the bond issue often necessary 
to aid in carrying it added to the fixed overhead 
charges of the plant itself often forces operation even 
though market prices involve a loss. 

One speaker carried this argument farther back to the 
timber held in the hands of operators who are not owners, 
in order to explain why even in the last eight years, which 
have been largely lean years for the industry, some new 
mills have been built and the capacity of others has been 
enlarged, adding to the volume of over-production. If 
conditions in the shoe industry are not propitious to 
profits no one is compelled to build a new factory; 
there are no owners of stocks of hides or leather who 
can carry the raw material no longer and are forced 
to market it in the best. manner available, even if 
this involves building a shoe factory. Standing timber 
is, however, a raw material that someone has to own; 
someone has to pay the carrying charges of taxes, 
interest and fire protection. These carrying charges 
double the cost of stumpage every ten years at least, 
and the investment must be realized upon before it 
passes the point of practicable relation of accumulated 
cost to market value. At some future time the value 
of stumpage and the value of lumber will be at a 
point where it will be profitable for the owner of 
virgin forests to prevent the pyramiding of carrying 
charges upon his investment by realization on the 
mature trees of his timber, leaving upon the ground 
the younger trees whose rate of growth is still more 
rapid than that of the carrying cost. At the present 
time this is not a practicable expedient, either by 
selection cutting in mixed stands or by rotation cutting 
producing successive stands of comparatively even 
growth. If this ever comes there must be a sufficient 
differential between the value of timber and lumber 
to pay the considerable increase in logging and log 
transportation costs involved in any such forest han- 
dling system. . Until then, as C. H. Worcester in his 
able address clearly showed, this increasing burden of 
timber carrying cost will be a continuous incentive to 
over-production. 

The over-production at the present time is obvious 
and the direct remedy suggested by the president of 
the Southern Pine Association was the sanction of an 
agreement for curtailment of output when production 
is obviously and indisputably in advance of the needs 
of the market. In no economic sense would this be a 
restriction of trade, and the counsel for lumbermen 
expressed his opinion that it was not such a restriction 
in a Jegal sense as is contemplated by the spirit of 
the Sherman act. The supreme court of Missouri, 
however, in the Missouri ouster case, did not take this 
view of the situation and it condemned a tentative effort 
in 1904 to secure a reduction of output in the face 
of an obvious and serious over-production. 

Such a plan, of course, would be effective if per- 
missible and if the agreement of a sufficient number 
of manufacturers could be secured. It was estimated 
that perhaps 50 percent of the output could be brought 
into such an agreement, and probably a certain pro- 
portion of other manufacturers would individually 
carry out the same principle although not entering into 
the formal agreement; particularly while prices were 
at a peculiarly unprofitable level. The proponent of 
this plan contended that it would materially prevent 
the decline of prices below a reasonable level but that 
if curtailment were limited to the percentage of 
over-production it could not result in unduly inflated 
prices. He also demonstrated that the maximum aver- 
age mill price for yellow pine of approximately $18 
in February, 1913, was itself not an inflated price but 
only a moderate return upon the investment in plants 
and timber. 

Any effort to put such a plan into effect, its ethical 
fairness being conceded, will bring up a number of 
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corollary questions for decision. Are the courts likely 
to construe such action as within the limits of ‘‘reason- 
able restraint’’ of trade? If so, as Counsel L. C. Boyle 
remarked, it could be put into effect without reference 
to the Federal Trade Commission. Would approval of 
the plan by that body carry any weight? The courts 
and not the commission will still construe the law. Must 
business men still use their own best judgment of the 
scope of the law, or will the commission assist them 
with its advice on this or other similar questions, in ad- 
vance of definite action to put the plan into effect? 
Would the suggested degree of overproduction justify 
curtailment, or should a broader limit be set? Should 
that factor only be considered, or the existing levels of 
market price and mill stocks as well? What if the pro- 
duction be found normal as to certain grades and ex- 
cessive as to the rest? Will the commission prescribe 
the accounting and statistical methods by which these 
facts are to be disclosed? All these are practical ques- 
tions which would arise in the development of this 
remedy. : 

There were also some detailed evidence of the effects 
of Canadian competition in various northern markets 
and a suggestion of the need of tariff protection, and 
representatives from the Northwest also clearly ex- 
hibited the advantage enjoyed by Canadian ocean 
shippers because of the well known differences in 
shipping laws. Here, of course, the obvious remedy 
suggested was an amendment of our shipping laws to 
place our own shippers more nearly upon a parity 
with our brethren of the North. 

The voluminous exhibits put in on behalf of the 
Southern Pine Association were made up from account- 
ing reports of twenty-three firms, some, however, oper- 
ating a considerable number of mills. These were 
the only concerns whose accounting systems were 
sufficiently complete to show the facts in detail and 
a number of these—nine as it is remembered—did not 
give a sufficient distribution of expense for some of 
the exhibits. This in itself suggests the desirability 
for more complete accounting systems, and, as far as 
possible, a uniform standard of accounts. The need 
for this was long recognized among railroad account- 
ants but it was never secured until made compulsory 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If, however, 
the Federal Trade Commission, particularly if assisted 
by the Forest Service, should determine upon a set 
of standard forms representing the best accounting 
practice in this field this fact in itself would undoubt- 
edly lead to its wide adoption, and should the Federal 
Government, in its regulation of corporations, require 
uniform accounting, as was done with the railroads, 
it is probable that such accounting standards would 
be promptly adopted by individuals and partnerships. 
If, in addition, there could be a proper interchange 
of information regarding details of manufacturing 
and merchandising costs and the like a higher standard 
of both manufacturing and merchandising would un- 
doubtedly result; because the unprofitable price is 
often a direct result of the ignorance of the seller as 
to the true cost. 

This hearing of lumbermen, and others that are 
to follow in other sections, are merely to lay the 
ground for a more detailed investigation that the 
commission will later make through its staff of investi- 
gators. It is to be hoped that this work will be done 
promptly and that the facts disclosed will be given 
due publicity from time to time instead of being 
concealed until they can be brought out in the form 
of a Government report after a year or two. The 
lumber industry has not suffered in the past from 
lack of investigation. What it needs is actual and 
prompt assistance and relief. 
Commission has not had much opportunity as yet to 
show its hand and disclose its methods of operation, 
but the spirit displayed by the commissioners in the 
Chicago hearings was noted and commented upon by 
the lumbermen present as indicating an eager desire 
to be of any possible assistance in promoting the 
health and vigor of trade and commerce. 

A prosperous commerce depends upon the mutual 
profit and satisfaction of both buyer and seller. The 
efforts of the Government have hitherto been largely 
directed to the protection of the purchaser, but if a 
condition of trade arises whereby prices are pushed 
below the level of actual cost of manufacture and 
distribution the eventual damage to society in general 
is quite as great as in the opposite case where unduly 
high prices work a hardship upon the consumer. Com- 
petition is unfair that brings about such low prices 
even though all the competitors are equally culpable 
and all equally alike suffer. There is nothing in the 
Sherman act or other legislation defining unfair com- 
petition to assist them, but the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is in a position earnestly to seek some way 
to meet this situation, which often arises in other 
lines of trade but which because of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the lumber industry is there more 
aggravated and more persistent than elsewhere. 





Senor San Jose de Gorostizage recently made a visit 
to this country as a commissioner from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to study and to promote insular trade relations. 
He brought with him a number of samples of Spanish 
products, and indicated a number of American products 
in which his country would be interested. Among those 
mentioned were fine furniture woods. 


The new Federal Trade . 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


MANUAL TRAINING WOOD WANTED. 

We furnish to public schools lumber for manual training 
cut to special dimensions and have operated a plant to 
produce this. If possible we should like to buy this dimen- 
sion lumber from a concern that could give us prompt ship- 
ments. We use about 150 different sizes in single ply, which 
sizes are made up of basswood, Spanish cedar, oak, mahog- 
any, poplar, California redwood, gum and walnut. The 
majority of the sizes are basswood. Also we use a quan- 
tity of three-ply basswood panels of various sizes. Possi- 
bly there are firms close to the source of material that 
could handle this business for us to a good advantage. We 
would appreciate very much if you can put us in connection 
with firms to whom we may submit lists for quotations. It 
is very important that we decide the matter within a few 
days.—INquIry No. 77. 

[There is now a considerable demand for miscellaneous 
sizes of assorted wood for manual training courses in a 
large number of cities and here is an opportunity to 
take on a nice little order, which, however, it will be 
noted requires quite a range of woods and quite a little 
cutting up to supply the numerous dimensions used. The 
inquiry is from a concern which is in the business sup- 
plying text books and equipment for schools.—EbiTor.] 


MORE ABOUT THE MANUFACTURE OF SMALL 
TURNED WORK. 

We are contemplating the manufacture of small turned 
stock from our hardwood refuse and seek information as to 
the present demand and market conditions on such material. 
Any enlightenment you can give us or reference you can 
make will be greatly appreciated. 

[This subject was discussed in a general way in the 
issue of July 3 in replying to inquiry No, 72 regarding 
the utilization of small planing mill waste. 

The product of the turning lathe includes everything 
from a porch column to a penholder, and while the 
manufacturer of turned work from mill waste limits to 
a considerable extent the size of the product yet its 
ramifications are almost endless. The graphophone 
cylinder on which this editorial copy is dictated, for 
example, was taken from a rack containing eight pins 
for the holding of these eight cylinders. These pins are, 
of course, turned. Within sight are a half dozen electric 
push buttons for the call bell system, all of which are 
of turned wood. The letter to the inquirer is signed with 
a fountain pen which is replenished from an ink bottle 
contained in a case intended to protect the glass bottle 
and prevent its contents from spilling when carried. 
This case is a turned wood box with a screw joint. The 
rubber stamps which save so much time in writing at the 
modern business desk have handles of turned hardwood 
finished. in black enamel. There are of course a number 
ef penholders lying about which are turned from wood, 
and turnery enters into the manufacture of many parts 
of the office chairs, although usually in dimensions 
beyond the smaller sizes of mill waste. It is obvious 
that these wooden turned products enter into so many 
trades and industries that there is no common market 
for them all, Each is affected by the conditions in the 
particular industry in which it is used. 

In the manufacture of such articles manufacturing 
cost is an even greater variable than market or selling 
price and is largely determined by the extent to which 
expensive machinery may be made to replace human 
labor. In the turning of clothes pins, for instance, or 
of the spools upon which ordinary sewing thread is 
wound, it is not necessary for a human hand to touch 
the pieces of dimension from the time they are sawed 
to size until they are turned into the complete and 
polished product. A lathe for turning spools at the 
lowest possible cost of manufacture, however, is not 
adapted to turning anything else, and the same is true 
of clothes pins and of many other articles which are used 
in large quantities and in which, therefore, such spe- 
cialization is profitable, Next in order come what are 
known as variety lathes, which can readily be set or 
adjusted to turn a wide variety of product and yet when 
set for any specially desired article turn it out at a 
comparatively low cost because the work is very largely 
automatic. This is especially true where automatic 
chucking devices are used whereby the finished work is 
discharged and a new piece is placed in position for 
turning merely by the operations of the machine itself, 
the blank being fed into a magazine. 

There are other forms of lathes which instead of turn- 
ing out a round product are adapted to turn in hexagon, 
octagon or other multiple sided forms, which are now 
largely used for certain kinds of furniture designs. Still 
other devices are employed to turn fluted or spiral 
twisted work, while other lathes are adapted to produce 
from a master pattern such irregularly shaped articles 
as gun stocks and shoe lasts. 

Porch columns are usually turned out on an ordi- 
nary lathe by hand tools inasmuch as the difference be- 
tween specialized machinery and the labor cost of a 
simple operation is very little upon large work of this 
sort. The smaller the piece, however, and the more 
complicated the pattern, and especially where screw 
joints are required as in electric push buttons and 
some forms of wooden boxes etc., the more necessary 
does automatic machinery become. The planing mill 
manufacturer can perhaps afford to fit himself to turn 
out millwork and moldings in all patterns but the 
manufacturer of turned work if he succeeds must spe- 
cialize. He must decide what field he wishes to enter 
after studying all the factors, and if he wishes to make 
only a moderate investment in machinery he must con- 
fine himself to those kinds of turned work that are 
most practicable within the limitations of such an 
equipment. 

The Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has recently announced the establish- 





- you assist us any in this line by 


ment of a new Wood Waste Bureau and this particu- 
lar subject of the utilization of mill and planing mill 
waste in the manufacture of small articles either of 
turnery or of other methods of manufacture is one of 
the most interesting, and at the same time one of the 
most complicated, subjects which it may be called upon 
to investigate——EDITOoR. |] 


WANTS A MARKET FOR BOX SHOOKS. 
We want to start in the manufacturing of box shooks. Can 
giving us the names of 
parties who handle them? 

[The inquirer has been supplied with a list of dealers 
in box shooks in territory which can be best reached 
from his point in North Carolina.—EbITor. | 


PREPARING FOR EXPORT TRADE. 


It is my desire to prepare for the lumber exporting busi- 
ness with the European continent, and wish to gather as 
much information as possible relating to this matter. I 


know your valued journal for several years and I am under 
the impression that you would be well able to give me some 
hints as to how to proceed on my way of getting some litera- 


ture and statistics for above mentioned purpose, If there- 
fore you would at your convenience let me know something 
along these lines you would certainly assure my highest 
appreciation of your kindness. 

[Perhaps the first thing for this correspondent to do 
is to determine what department of the lumber expesting 
business he shall engage in, for there are two or three 
quite distinct lines, whose requirements are somewhat 
different and whose markets are decidedly dissimilar. 
These are pitch pine (southern pine), which is exported 
chiefly from south Atlantie or Gulf ports, and which has 
a distinct place in the lumber trade of the United King- 
dom and the Continent; northern pine and spruce, the 
chief supplies of which come from the maritime Provinces 
of Canada; and, third, the hardwoods. But having made 
a choice he will find many problems confronting him all 
of which require knowledge and experience to solve. Prop- 
erly speaking, there are very few lumber exporters in 
this country except the export brokers, who are to be 
found at the leading ports of shipment. Especiaily is 
this method of doing business characteristic of the pitch 
pine trade. A second method of handling the business is 
to deal direct with foreign houses engaged in the import 
of lumber into ports of the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany ete. Lumber so shipped is usually sent on 
consignment and this is safely done if reliable foreign 
houses are dealt with and advices as to time and character 
of shipments are followed. Comparatively few concerns 
in this country handle their own export trade. To do so 
requires a.large supply, acquaintance with export meth- 
ods and with the trade abroad. Such exporters usually 
have established their own houses on the other side to 
handle shipments as they are handled by the foreign 
wood brokers. The handling of the lumber abroad in- 
volves storage and the distribution of the goods from 
storage to the consumers or to the local buyers who cor- 
respond with our retail dealers. 

The suggestion is made to this correspondent that, if 
he be a young man, and has time to spend in learning the 
business, he secure a position with some leading export 
house in whatever line he may select. He should also 
subscribe for the publications of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, at Washington, which will put 
him in touch with the current movements in the lumber 
trade and with foreign opportunities; and he will find in 
the reports by Government agents abroad, consular or 
special, much information that will be of value to him. 
He might also subscribe for one or two of the leading 
foreign publications, perhaps the Timber Trades Journal, 
of London, which not only thoroughly covers the trade 
of the United Kingdom but, under ordinary conditions, 
very well outlines the situation throughout the continental 
markets as well. There are also lumber trade publica- 
tions in France, Germany and elsewhere. The export 
business in any line is highly technical and no less so in 
lumber than in others. Indeed, connected with the ex- 
port of lumber are special difficulties that are not found 
in most other lines. 

In the above reference is made only to the lumber ex- 
porting business from the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of 
this country. For many years a moderate trade has been 
earried on between our Pacifie coast and Europe; and 
with the opening of the Panama Canal that trade, which 
is chiefly at present in Douglas fir and redwood but 
which is already beginning to include spruce, western 
pine and western white pine, promises to grow to large 
proportions. On the Pacific coast is the newly organized 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Company, which plans 
to handle the export business in that wood for the produe- 
ers who have hitherto exported their own lumber direct 
or have acted through export brokers. In the South, in 
the yellow pine country, several attempts have been made 
to organize the exporters through associations, but not 
with material success. It is probable that the Southern 
Pine Association will have an export department that will 
be effective. The hardwood export business is represented 
efficiently as to some phases of the business by the Hard- 
wood Exporters’ Association, of Baltimore, whose mem-— 
bership is made up of men of the hardwood producers 
who are interested in the foreign trade.—Ep1Tor.] 





THE revort of exports of the leading domestic products 
for April, 1915, shows a very considerable increase over 
April a year ago, being $289,000,000, as against $159,- 
000,000 in April, 1914. It is noted, however, that wood 
and manufactures thereof did not share in this increase, 
the exports in April, 1915, amounting to but $4,500,000, 
as against $9,300,000 the year previous. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


of the lumber industry within the last 
ten days has been turned toward various meetings of 
lumbermen—most of them regular meetings of asso- 
ciations, but in which current conditions of the trade 
and remedial measures were discussed. The local point 
of interest was undoubtedly Chicago, where, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the Federal Trade Commission gave 
a hearing to the lumber industry as represented by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. While 
lumbermen have not abandoned hope that their busi- 
ness will right itself in course of time through the 
exercise of normal influences, there is an undercurrent 
of opinion that the prolonged depression in this in- 
dustry is due largely to unfavorable legislation and 
that full recovery will come only with more favorable 
treatment by the lawmakers and the courts. Encour- 
agement is derived from the apparently friendly dis- 
position of such Government agencies as the Forest 
Service and the new Federal Trade Commission; and 
recent court decisions have also led to the hope that 
such measures as lumbermen feel that they must take 
in mere self preservation will not be interpreted as 
hostile to the law of the land. But the process of re- 
lief by court process and by the revision of the law 
by interpretation is a slow one. Therefore the lumber 
business is looking for relief along two channels: One 
through its own efforts to increase the popularity and 
use of wood, and the other through Government aid. 
In both of these lines it is felt that real progress is 
being made. In the former, particularly, is progress 
being made, especially as is exemplified in the codpera- 
tive work of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Pine Association. 


* * ~ 


Attention 


The transportation department of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unusually voluminous, due to 
proceedings of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which affected lumbermen in many sections. Lumber- 
men of the Southwest and the central South see a 
substantial victory in the denial of the proposed in- 
erease of rates from southwestern and Mississippi 
points to Ohio River crossings and other interstate 
destinations. On the other hand, some central and 
hardwood territories are given small special handicaps. 
The portions of the decisions adverse to lumbermen, 
however, seem to arise out of previous inequalities 
that are recognized by the commission and in the ad- 
justment of rates some centers and districts and some 
interests have to suffer. The north Pacific coast is 
pleased at the commission’s decision in regard to 
shingle rates, which means $10 a car on that commod- 
ity to its producers. A disquieting bit of news is 
the reopening of the Omaha case, which it was sup- 
posed was definitely and permanently settled. It is 
particularly unfortunate that some of the hardwood 
territory should have to stand an advance in rates, 
for that branch of the industry is sufficiently depressed 
already without having to endure the further handi- 
cap of increased transportation costs. 

* * * 


The observer of general lumber trade conditions 
finds little of importance. A gradual but slow working 
out of influences that have long been seen leads to 
changes from week to week and month to month, but 
there is no preponderating, compelling power that 
promises at any early date to put the lumber industry 
back on to a prosperous and really profitable footing. 
No fault is to be found with our conditions at home. 
Fundamentally the domestic business of the United 


States is sound, and should be active and prosperous, 
but it is not; and lumbermen generally feel that, while 
there will be an improvement as the year goes on, and 
while fall trade may be of fair proportions, no great 
activity and no marked improvement in prices and no 
satisfactory returns from the business are to be ex- 
pected until the war is over. With that repressive 
influence removed, a natural rebound will take place; 
in addition to which there will be special stimuli to 
business which are likely to result in unusual activity 
in which lumber will fully share. 
ee *# 

Business in building lumber follows the development 
of crop conditions and the harvests, and all of them 
follow to a considerable extent the weather. Where 
the harvests have begun, or are over for a certain 
crop, the rural demand is improving. Elsewhere, while 
the prospect is magnificent for the crops, it has not 
yet resulted in any marked activity in the lumber 
trades. Lumber is moving in fair volume to the 
agricultural sections, but there is no such stocking up 
for later trade as producers would like to see; and 
there is too evident a disposition in this line of trade, 
as in others, to buv from hand to mouth, and only as 
the stuff is immediately wanted. The cities of the 
country, as a rule, are not buying as they should at 
this season, but there are favored localities that are 
exceptions. A big amount of factory building is due in 
the eastern and central States and a good deal of it 
in manufacturing centers all through the northern 
part of the country. Much of this building is of a 
more or less temporary character, and where such is 
the case heavy quantities of timber and lumber are 
being used, as also lumber for concrete forms in build- 
ing the more permanent structures. But this class of 
trade is too local, and too sectional as to sources of 
supply of material, to be satisfactory to lumbermen 


generally. 
* * * 


A line of business that is consuming a great deal of 
lumber and will consume more is the box trade. While 
the usual sort of business done by the box factories is 
not active or large in volume, a great deal of special 
business has grown out of the demand for containers for 
shipping goods demanded by the belligerents abroad. 
As to actual shipment of weapons and munitions of war 
this business has only begun; but, as noted previously, 
a large amount of lumber has gone into erating and boxes 
of various kinds for what shipments have been made dur- 
ing the last six months. But shipments of war goods 
proper seem destined rapidly to increase and the busi- 
ness of boxing and crating will eall for large amounts 
of lumber, to which end organization is being rapidly 
effected. The class of trade of this sort that is develop- 
ing is more inclusive as to varieties and sizes than the 
ordinary box and crating trade. Many of the ship- 
ments are of heavy weight, requiring woods of strength. 
Much of the crating is for automobiles and large pieces 
of various kinds. Into this business not only do the 
softwoods enter but the hardwoods also. The difficulty 
the ordinary lumberman finds is as how to get in 
touch with this business. Foreign Governments have 
their own specifications as to boxes for the materials 
they order. Shippers have to comply with these specifi- 
cations and so far as boxes are concerned must get in 
touch with the boxmakers and they in turn seek usually 
their ordinary sources of supply. Along this same line, 
reports from abroad are that there is a very heavy de- 
mand for shooks and box lumber which is only partly 
satisfied by shipments from the Baltic. Sweden has been 


able to put a large amount of spruce into England and 
France, but the supply is not sufficient and a considerable 
amount of material from North America is needed. 

* * * 

Our domestie trade finds encouragement in an _ in- 
creasing activity of the railroads in their purchases for 
cars and improvements. For months a growing activity 
has been seen in the railroad shops in order to get ready 
for the fall crop, which unquestionably will be unusually 
heavy so far as grain is concerned. The requirements 
for lumber on this ground seem to be steadily increas- 
ing, in addition to which there is a considerable demand 
in the aggregate for new car construction, though the 
orders are much seattered and not individually very large. 
Also there is a growing demand for track material, and 
especially for ties. The recent floods in the Missouri 
and Ohio valleys have called for considerable quantities 
of bridge timbers. All these things together produce a 
volume of business that is gratifying if not satisfying. 
By far the most cheering reports so far as manufactur- 
ing districts are concerned come from the Southeast. 
The diversifying of crops in the southern States and the 
increasing in manufactures have built up and made busi- 
ness which has taken care in fairly good shape, esrecially 
at present, of the lumber product of the inland districts. 

* * * 

Coastwise demand and what export trade there is are 
giving a little more business than in the past to mills 
located for water shipments. All along the south Atlan- 
tie coast and parts of the Gulf coast a buoyant feeling 
is shown by lumbermen which has seldom been shown 
for a year past. The export business shows little changes, 
although Florida ports made shipments larger bv 5,000,- 
000 feet during June than in any previous month. Dur- 
ing June Pensacola shipned forest products to the value 
of $1,165,000; Key West, $590,000, and Tampa, $115,000. 
The total valuation of exports from Florida ports 
amounted to $1,985,000. Contrary to the impression of 
many, England was the largest customer. Its purchases 
from these ports amounted to $898,000; Cuba came next 
with $616,000; France third with $194,000. It is inter- 
esting to note that the destinations included such names 
as Portugese Africa, Denmark, Italy and Spain. These 
countries ordinarily figure lightly in lumber exports. 
They are evidently replacing by American products woods 
they have bought from the northern part of Europe. 
New Orleans reports a larger amount of available vessel 
space and lower rates, which is giving relief to exports 
of a wide territory. This is due to the fact that New 
Orleans depends largely upon liners rather than upon 
larger vessels and the liners are not so exclusively de- 
voted to cotton and sugar as they were a few months ago. 


BABA L IIIS 


[It MAY not be generally known that in some of the 
substitutes for lumber in building purposes sawdust is 
being employed to a considerable extent as one of the 
constituents. For concrete floors that are to be covered 
with linoleum or finished with some other top covering 
sawdust is often heavily admixed with the cement in 
order to make it possible to drive nails in the floor. Saw- 
dust is also mixed with cement and gypsum in the manu- 
facture of composition tile for partitions. Hollow clay 
tile for partition work and also for the fireproofing of 
steel members of a building is made porous or semi- 
porous by the mixture of sawdust with the clay, which 
burrs out in the baking. The porous character thus im- 
parted to the tile makes it a much better nonconductor 
of heat and therefore a more efficient fireproofing mate- 
rial, 
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To be carried along with the sweep of industrial 
and trade developments arising from the war is very 
easy, but conservative financiers and business men 
are beginning to question a little the basis on which 
some ot the remarkable developments of the day are 
being made. In cases where advance payments for 
war materials suflicient to pay for the necessary in- 
crease of plants are made, so that if a sudden end 
should come to their usefulness they could be wiped 
out without loss to the promoters, a degree of satety 
may be assumed; or where inexpensive plants are be- 
ing erected for this special use. But when tens of 
millions of dollars are invested in permanent buildings 
and special machinery a question arises as to the wis- 
dom of the projects as carried on and as to results to 
the capital stock of the companies so operated. Prob- 
ably there is a theory that well equipped plants can 
be turned to other uses when the special use shall 
cease. but that is a speculative matter that should 
be carefully considered by those who would purchase 
the stock shares of such companies. It is estimated 
that $100,000,000 is already owing to American ex- 
porters on account of war material shipments. In 
some cases the exporters have thoroughly protected 
themselves, but the net indebtedness on this account 
is as stated above. If the kaiser should be right and 
the war come to an end in October, and we should 
attempt to force collections, or if the war should go 
on with a continued impoverishment of foreign coun- 
tries and governments, it is somewhat of a question 
how the foreign indebtedness to our people could be 
met without seriously disturbing our own finances as 
well as theirs. And yet this enormous business of 
manufacturing and supplying munitions of war and the 
construction of plants is backed by some of the lead- 
ing business men and financiers of the country. It 
looks as though they were anticipating either a con- 
siderable extension of the present war or that if peace 
should come at an early date it would be only tempo- 
rary and that in a few years new complications among 
the warring powers would lead to a new demand for 
the output of the new plants. But so far as the pub- 
lic knows the business being done is almost purely 
speculative so far as its future is concerned. The 
results of investment in these plants depend upon 
hazards beyond the control or estimate of anyone, 
even the wisest; and yet on this speculative basis 
have been built up values for so called war stocks 
that almost break the stock market records. The 
security of such investments rests upon the propo- 
sition that those interested and in control will have 
the wisdom to make such arrangements that they will 
be able to write off the extra investment before col- 
lapse shall come, for collapse of this special business is 
inevitable. 

* * * 


Last Monday the Wall Street Journal, under the 
heading ‘‘Our Fool’s Paradise,’’ analyzed the char- 
acter of our foreign trade balance. It pointed out 
that during the eleven months ending May 31 of the 
last fiscal year, so. far as the detail figures are avail- 
able, our exports increased $292,000,000 above those 
of the corresponding period of the fiscal year 1914. 
This was a big figure and yet not much more than 10 
percent of this expansion took place in finished manu- 
factures; while partly finished goods suitable for fur- 
ther manufacture abroad fell off $26,000,000. Our 
great merchandise balance against the world was 
achieved by selling $488,000,000 more food of all kinds 
than in 1914. We are drawing heavily upon our re- 
serve food supply and are stripping the farms of 
draft animals, and generally putting ourselves in an 
abnormal, ill balanced condition, ignoring meanwhile 
our own domestic business and putting enormous sums 
of money into buildings and plants for which there 
will be no use when the war ends except by the invest- 
ment of much more money to reconvert them to the 
production of articles for which a market must then 
be found. The Journal says: ‘‘We appear to be 
calling our labor to the factories, while shipping its 
sustenance out of the country. We can not indefin- 
itely export food even though we get war prices for it 
and keep an increasing industrial population content.’’ 
This refers to the increased cost of living—a matter 
that does not mean much to those who seem to be mak- 
ing extraordinary profits out of an extraordinary situ- 
ation, whether as investors or as employees; but it 
means much to the vast remainder of the population 
whose ordinary business is disturbed and disorganized, 
and who feel the burdens of this war business without 
receiving its benefits. The whole situation is one for 
serious consideration by those who are concerned with 











the welfare of the mass of our people and with the™ 


vast products of our territory. 

As annual reports continue to come in the railroad 
situation is attracting much attention. With 30,000 
miles of railroad in the hands of receivers, with $1,- 
800,000,000 of securities involved, and with a new 
era apparently at hand in our industry and commerce, 
a period of railroad reorganization is expected. Such 
important roads as the Missouri Pacific, Wabash, 
Western Pacific, Rock Island and St. Louis & San 
Francisco are awaiting reorganization. Current events 


indicate that a more favorable attitude is to be 
taken by the financial world toward supplying 
the needs of the railroads for money, either 


for refunding maturing obligations or for actual im- 
provement. At the same time that the roads are to be 
financed on terms more favorable to the investor 
than formerly is evident; for example, the Pennsyl- 
vania authorities have approved the application of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to issue $49,000,000 
in bonds at 4% percent interest. Not long ago so 
strong a road as the’ Pennsylvania would have been 
able to borrow on much more favorable terms. Four 
and one-half percent seems to be fixed, for the time 
being at least, by the financial operations of the 
British Government, as about the bottom rate for 
first class securities and the old days of 3 to 4 percent 
rates seem to have passed. 
* * * 

A good deal of interest has been taken in the ques- 
tion as to whether the United States will be called 
upon to finance war operations in Europe and, if so, to 
what extent it will respond. The return to this coun- 
try of its securities held abroad and the incurring of 
foreign indebtedness here for war supplies are a sort 
of enforced draft upon our financial resources. But so 
far the new Government securities issued abroad have 
to only a very limited extent been sold here. It is 
understood that a few million dollars of the new 
British loan have been, principally to Englishmen re- 
siding in this country. But beyond that we have not 
been called upon as yet. It is estimated that war 
loans amount to nearly $16,000,000,000, of which over 
$13,500,000,000 have already been expended. An inter- 
esting little table is given by one of the financial 
journals as follows: 


ALLIES Z 
Cost of War 








War Loans to Date 
Great Britain... 06. 6ccsees $5,655,500,000 $3,050,000,000 
ECO Sp acmc.ore pa ws 8s . 1,790,000,000 2,650,000,000 
EATMGEE 0.6.60: o 10 05s e.0.0 6s oieee 2,630,500,000 2,700,000,000 
OUNCE AGS vid. ois bese seices 200,000,000 800,000,000 
ees 25.205 50asoaeks $10,276,000,000 $9,200,000,000 
TEUTONS 
GGA ian ts ce wale we ats $3,390,000,000 $2,750,000,000 
Austria-Hungary .........+. 1,630,000,000 1,340,000,000 
PON a kce oo sie o a aise eae 250,000,000 340,000,000 
TORR aids o.ao 106 iecein ewer $5,270,000,000 $4,430,000,000 
Grand totale ...ccsscssces $15,546,000,000 $13,630,000,000 


The above shows the average daily cost of the war 
to be $53,000,000, of which $37,000,000 is spent by 
the British-French Allies and $16,000,000 by Germany 
and its allies. There is no immediate prospect of the 
lessening of this expense, but rather of its increase, 
and unquestionably every effort is being made to 
bring the tremendous financial resources of the United 





Governmental Inaction May Give Hope 
to Big Business. 


When the Government suit to dissolve the United 
States Steel Corporation was decided, less than two 


‘months ago, the prosecutors announced that an appeal 


would be taken. But sixty days is the period during 
which the appeal must be entered, which period expires 
August 3, only ten days from the date of this paper; 
and, so far as is known, the Government has made no 
move in that direction and the belief is growing that it 
will accept the decision of the lower court and refrain 
from carrying the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Business circles have been much inter- 
ested in this matter, which has a bearing more or less 
direct upon all business of the larger class. It fixed the 
status of combinations according to their actual effect 
upon competitive conditions. Under it a monopoly is 
not to be assumed because some measure of monopoly 
might be possible—the facts in each case are to deter- 
mine innocence or guilt. If the Government fails to 
take an appeal the matter is apparently settled and, if 
that be the course of events, business will breathe a sigh 
of relief and go ahead with greater hope and confidence 
than in the past. 





States to the aid of the combatants. But while we are 
eager to assist in a business way as far as is safe, 
some of the soberer people are inclined. to reserve our 
resources for the promotion of our own industries and 
commerce. We can use and are using a large amount 
of capital in manufacturing war supplies, but we can 
safely use as large an amount with assurance of safety 
and a permanent profit in the financing of our foreign 
trade in other directions. If we should put into our 
trade with South America, Central America, West 
Indies, and perhaps with China, any such sums as we 
seem willing to spend in building up an ephemeral 
war business we would establish ourselves in a position 
of permanent strength in countries that would forever 
continue to trade with us to our and their profit. Fur- 
ther, there is a growing feeling that a more liberal 
policy is justified toward our own domestic industries. 
The best market in the world is the American market 
and our own home trade is far greater than our trade 
with all the rest of the world combined. The benefits 
that have come from the tremendous balance of trade 
in our favor are appreciated and the stimulus to our 
industries arising from the sudden expansion of a 
few lines of manufacture is plainly to be felt, but 
should not it be possible for a more liberal dispo- 
sition to be displayed toward our industries that deal 
with exclusively or almost exclusively domestic busi- 
ness, and therefore make the prosperity now felt in 
certain lines spread throughout the country? 
” * * 

King Cotton disappointed his subjects in the South 
last year and this, until their loyalty is less marked 
and a diversity of agriculture is being developed 
that will work nothing but good to the South itself 
and to the country at large. The Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord ealls attention to the wonderful change that has 
taken place in the crop policy of southern agricul- 
turists. Mississippi used to raise practicaliy nothing 
but cotton, hardly enough corn to fatten the hogs that 
would feed the country population alone; but this 
year Government reports estimate that that State will 
raise 19,914,000 bushels of grain more than ever before. 
Gains in grain production in other States over last 
year were: Texas, 58,695,000 bushels; Oklahoma, 40,- 
000,000 bushels; Kentucky, 22,000,000 bushels; Arkan- 
sas, 23,000,000 bushels. Altogether in the South, based 
on the condition of July 1, 1,570,000,000 bushels of 
grain will be produced, a gain of 292,000,000 bushels 
over last year; while. the gain for the entire country 
was estimated at 490,000,000 bushels. Sixty percent 
of the increase is found in the South. Yet the cotton 
situation is not without its ameliorating features. Al- 
though Germany seriously affected cotton prices by 
unloading its holdings in this country, Great Britain 
has decided not to declare cotton contraband. Fur- 
thermore there is an increasing war demand for cot- 
ton in the manufacture of gun cotton and linters are 
being consumed at the rate of 68,000 bales a month, 
as is shown by averaging the exports and domestic 
consumption. This is twice the amount normally used. 
Kuropean powder mills are believed to be consuming 
cotton at the rate of 4,000 bales a day, and the manu- 
facture of gun cotton for Europe is said to have only 
begun. In the meantime the limitation of the output 
of cotton goods in Belgium, Germany, Austria, France 
and England for the world’s trade is giving employ- 
ment to our mills and it seems not impossible that 
by the end of the year a demand for cotton may have 
been developed that will bring prices to a point of 
profit to the growers. 

* * * 

The public and business men in this country have 
become so inured to sensations that the mere matter 
of a possible severing of diplomatic relations with 
Germany creates no excitement whatever. President 
Wilson has been so successful in handling the foreign 
relations of our country to the present that the people 
refuse to be disturbed even when the possibility of 
trouble seems greater than ever. After the Lusitania 
affair the people were nervous, but the calm though 
strong presentation of the matter by our Government 
allayed excitement and brought about the feeling that 
this and other complications in our international re- 
lations could be handled calmly and wisely. A second 
note went forward and now the third is in preparation. 
Diplomatic negotiations can not go on forever, and 
that a solution of the dispute between this Government 
and Germany will be reached very shortly seems 
pretty certain. That the solution may mean a situ- 
ation vital to our peace, if not to our prosperity, is 
admitted, and yet the people refuse to be disturbed. 
The exchanges are on the whole quiet and the nation 
seems content to await the event, whatever it may be 
and may portend. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Inventors and scientists from many parts of the United 
States have volunteered their services to work with Thomas 
A. Edison on the Government's civilian advisory and inven- 
tions board. 

Two brothers, Al. C., and William Roach, chemists of 
Cincinnati, Ubio, after many experiments have perfected 
what they declare to be an effective plan for “deflecting or 
dissipating” poisonous gases in wariare. They are nego- 
tiating with an agent of the Allies in Washington, who is 
said to approve of the invention. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company announced July 15 the 
sale of GU,UUU tons of steel rails to the Russian Government 
for delivery in September. 

Justice Sawyer, of Bedford, Ia., July 15, dismissed the 
cases of Bates Huntsman, on trial for the alleged murder 
in 1877 of Nathaniel Smith and of Lenry Scribner and 
James and John Baenswood. ‘The State failed to establish 
evidence of guilt it is claimed. 

A plan to give inspectors, captains and lieutenants of 
the New York police force military instruction was divulged 
July 16 wuen Police Commissioner Woods sent notice to 
these officers, 719 in all, asking bow many would like to 
enter tue United States military camp at Vlattsburg, N. Y., 
for four weeks’ training, beginning August 1U. Police Com- 
missioner Wood said the salaries of the men who accept 
will be continued. 

Samuel M. Felton, of Chicago, president of the Chicago 
Great Western Kailroad and receiver of the Pere Marquette 
Lines, refused a two-year contract at a salary of $200,000 
a year to cuustruct and then manage the new plant of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for the manufacture of $80,- 
QUU,000 worth of war munitions for the Kussian army. 

Five people were killed, twenty injured and _ property 
damaged to the estimated extent of $2,V00,00U as a result 
of tlouds July 15 and July 16 in central Obio. Hundreds 
of acres of land were inundated. The 1913 flood stage was 
passed. ‘The waterworks of henton, Ohio, were submerged 
and tbe city left without fire protection, 

According to the Providence Journal, Providence, R. I., 
July 17, the German embassy, which bas persistently refused 
either to affirm or deny the statement that it sent out the 
advertisement the day before the Lusitania sailed trom New 
York, warning American citizens against taking passage on 
that ship, not only sent out the advertisement but was 
ordered to do so by direct instructions from Berlin. The 
German admiralty even went so far as to provide the text 
of the advertisement. This was proven July 16 in the 
progress of the Juurnal’s trunslation of the Sayville wireless 
Messages in its possession. ‘The Message also shows that 
the first official knowledge in the possession of the German 
Government us to the character of the cargo of the Lusitanta 
reacbed it three days alter the ship was sunk. 

Harry Kendall Thaw was declared sane by a New York 
ury July 14 in the Supreme Court before Justice Peter 
dendrick, aiter two ballots bad been taken. He was set 
free by Justice Hendrick July 16, under a bond of $35,000. 

Assemblyman C. F. Ploeger, of Seymour, Wis., and a 
member of the Wisconsin Legislature was found July 18 to 
have smallpox. Members of the Legislature and clerks were 
ordered to be vaccinated. 

DeLloyd Thompson, the aviator, narrowly escaped death 
the alternoon ot July 13 while flying at the fair grounds 
of Spusauv, Wash. While fiying upside down tue left 
lateral wing of his biplane broke at an altitude of 1,500 
feet. The machine was wrecked but Mr. ‘thompson was 
uninjured. 

Seven bundred cattle from The Honduras were sold July 
16 to pacsers in East St. Louis, il., at $6.80 a hundred 
pounds and is said to be the first batch of 6,000 head bought 
by tbe same concern, and is the first consignment ever 
received in that city trom The Honduras. The cattle were 
fattened in Guatamala. 

Mrs. David RK. Hayden, of Worthington, Ind., was 105 
years vid July 17. Sue had never used eyeglasses and her 
hearing is good. 

The United States battleship New Jersey, while lying at 
the Chariestown, Mass., Navy Yard, narrowly escaped a 
serious explosion July 18. As the result of crossed electric 
wires fire started in the two torward magazines within four 
feet of 9,000 pounds of powder. Seventy-tive bluejackets 
risked their lives in putting out the blaze. Althugh the fire 
Was a small one, the seamen were in constant danger of 
death because of the proximity of the powder, that was 
Stored in 15U cans. 

A bomb was found July 18 in coal that was being unloaded 
at Morrisville, N. J., destined for a Cunard Line steamship. 

The first conviction in the new joint campaign of. Federal 
and Chicago officials against the “Black Hand" was obtained 
July 17 vefore Federal Judge Landis, Chicago. A jury 
found Pietro Mecca guilty of sending “Black Lland”’ letters 
through the mail. Paul Manittee pleaded guilty to a similar 
charge. 

Lightning killed three men, injured six and hit many 
houses in illinois and Missouri, in the vicinity of St. Louis, 
July 18. 

The Coors Brewery, Golden, Colo., one of the largest in 
the State, will discontinue the manufacture of beer August 
15 and employ the same force of men in the manufacture 
of malted milk. 

The transcontinental trip of the liberty bell ended 10 p. m. 
July 16, when it reached San Francisco, Cal. Thousands 
had gathered to welcome it. 

In his official report issued in New York July 17 of a 
German submarine attack July 9 on the steamship Orduna 
of the Cunard Line westward bound, Captain Taylor, of the 
Orduna, said no warning was given. ‘The vessel carried 
twenty-two Americans, 

The car shops of the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, 
Pa., have begun working double turn, This mears full 
operation for the first time in two years. One of the large 
European orders received by the company calls for 11,000 
tons of car axles, 

The United States submarine G-3 is the first American 
underwater craft to meet tests designed to prove it could 
cross the Atlantic Ocean and return without stopping. The 
trials were completed July 16 on Long Island Sound. The 
submarine has a new Swiss engine which burns heavy oil. 

With one exception all the sovereign officers of the 
Woodmen of the World were reélected July 16 in the con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., for four years. S. A. Ferrell, 
Pennsylvania, was elected sovereign escort, succeeding H. F., 
Simrall, of Mississippi. 

Police Captain John A. Lee, of Oak Park, IIl., plans to 
register the finger prints of all Oak Vark children, in order 
that they may be identified when lost. 


At a mecting of the Chicago Federation of Labor Julv 18 
it was decided to call a mass meeting of all the affiliated 
organizations for the organization of a public ownership 
league August 29, to encourage city ownership of public 
utilities. 

A campaign will be started in October by the 35,000 
alumni of Michigan University to raise $1,000,000 to erect. 
equip and endow a building for the Michigan Union, com- 
posed of practically all the students attending the Univer- 
sity. The purpose of the union is to “democratize the 
undergraduates,” 





Both Republican and Democratic leaders are uniting with 
the Chicago Association of Commerce to obtain for Chicago 
the national conveutions of both parties in 1916, 

‘he Kddystone Munitions Company will be incorporated 
soon to handie $97,00U,000 worto of war orders received 
by the Biidwin Locomotive Works. Work on the new 
buildings at kddystone, Pa., will be started at once. 

While in the yards of the New York Shipbuilding Com- 

pany, Camden, N. J., July 19, a fire started in the lower 
uold, ubuer turret number 1 of the dreaduaught Oklahoma, 
Wuich.is bearing completion. It is thought the ure mua) 
have been of incendiary origin. 
: The executive committee of the Democratic party of Cook 
County, ii, (in wuich Chicago is located). indorsed Presi- 
deut Wilson, July 20, for reuomination by the ULemocratic 
balional couvention in 1916. ‘This is the first organization 
to gv oOliicially on record for a second term for the 
President. 

A ure in the forward bunker of the United States auxiliary 
collier. yuicun destroyed 1,UU00 tous of coal the night of 
duty 21 at sortswmoutu, N. H., but did no material aqumage 
to tue vessel, ‘Lhe nuvy yard ure uepurtment ftougut the 
biaze tor two hours beiore it was subdued. 

_ ‘the Republic Metal Ware Company, Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
iused a coutract to make $8U,UUU,0UVU0 worth of cartridges 
tur the Alues July 21. J. bY buster, treasurer of the cum- 
pany, said, ““luere are higuer standards in business than 
the accumulation of profits.” 

Washington. 


Official papers from the desks of the State and Navy 
departwents have been missed. As a result restrictions in 
regard tv ellleriug the building occupied by the State, War 
anu Navy depariuments have been imposed. 

_ The American Ked Cross will establish a baby hospital in 
Serbia. About $6,300 has already been contributed tor this 
purpose. 

A delinite plan for navy experimental work on a broader 
scale than ever before attempted will be laid before Congress 
in December by Secretary Danicis, its adoption, Mr. Daniels 
believes, ultimately will result in plauciug the United States 
ahead of the remainder of the world in the machinery of 
Sea warlare, according to an announcement made July 16. 

In an interview July 16 between Count von Bernstorff, 
the German ambassador, and Secretary of State Lansing, the 
latter retused to ask England to lift the blockade on 
Germany. 

_ Formal notice that the United States holds that the 
rights of Americans who have cases before British prize 
courts rest upon international law and not upon various 
British orders in council, or municipal law was cabled to 
Ambassador Vage and presented by him July 16 to the 
London foreign office. 

The Washington Times, Washington, D. C., published July 
16 another “RK. Pearce” letter naming more than a dozen 
British ships destined for destruction and renewing threats 
against J. P. Morgan and Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British 
Ambassador, 

At the instance of the British Government the State 
Department has called on the Department of Justice to 
investigate the activities of certain German sympathizers 
in the United States, wno are alleged to have been employ- 
ing unlawful means to strike at Great Britain and her allies, 
according to an announcement made July 19. 

In a conference held the night of July 21 between Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing at the White 
House, a new note to Germany was completed. It warns 
Germany that a repetition of a disaster such as that visited 
upon the Lusitania or any violation of American rights on 
the high seas resulting in loss of American lives will be 
regarded as “unfriendly.” The note was dispatched July 22. 

The Capitol and the Senate and House office buildings 
were under special guard the night of July 21 and no one 
not employed in these buildings and not known to the special 
police guarding them was permitted to enter. This action 
Was taken as the result of an anonymous letter from San 
Francisco dated July 12 saying the Capitol would be blown 
up on the night of July 21, 


FOREIGN. 


According to advices from Switzerland dated July 15 a 
big strike, headed by the Union of Metallurgical Workmen 
& Association of Mechanics is threatened at the Krupp gun 
works, Essen, Germany. 

With the exception of two all the coal mines in South 
Wales were idle July 15 on account of a strike, which is 
however opposed by all the responsible labor leaders. The 
strike was settled July 21. 

An iron and steel works representing an investment of 
over $7,000,000 has recently been opened at Porth Waratah, 
New South Wales, Australia, by means of which it is said 
Australia hopes eventually to become independent of foreign 
countries in the matter of iron and steel. 

The skeleton of a mammoth, one of the largest ever 
found, is being disinterred near Chatham, in the south of 
England, by a staff of scientists from the British Museum. 
The creature was about thirteen feet high, and the tusks 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


measure nine feet each. Isolated bones of the species have 
been discovered in England before, but never a complete 
skeleton. Some of the bones are so heavy that it requires 
four men to lift them on a truck, according to a dispatch 
from London, dated July 17. 


Through the National Physical Laboratory, the British 
Government has undertaken, according to advices from 
London, dated July 17, an investigation of cracks in the 
buildings of the historic Tower of London, some of which 
are: said to have spread alarmingly during the last year 
or two. Observations will be made weekly for a period of 
twelve mecenths. 


The Spanish Government has recently been active in 
purchasing military supplies of all kinds. It is said the 
warlike preparations are to anticipate possible developments 
after the war and not as a preliminary to entering the war. 

Advices from London, July 16, state on authority of the 
German Vorwaerts that: “Roumania has emphatically re- 
fused to comply with Germany's demands to allow weapons 
and ammunitions to traverse Roumania for Turkey.” 

The White Star liner Baltic sailed from New York July 15 
for Liverpool, England carrying 197 acroplanes (the esti- 
mated value of which is at least $600,000), 154 autos, and 
ammunition for the Allies. 

The Tyrolean mountaineers are giving vent to their love 
of smuggling. As most of the men have been called to arms 
the women do the work and reap small fortunes by selling 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, soap, matches and other articies, 
whose exportation has been prescribed by Italy, Switzerland 
and Austria, to soldiers. 

The department of defense of the Australian Government 
has awarded a contract for the floating of the German 
commerce raider Emden sunk by the Australian cruiser 
Sydney. 

The British Government, in addition to limiting the 
hours during which liquor may be sold, has put a ban on 
treating and credit for drinks. 

In spite of a drizzling rain 50,000 London women paradea 
July 17, demanding that the British Government use women 
in the work of making ammunition. 


Dispatches dated July 16 state “martial law will probably 
be declared all over Germany to suppress demonstrations. 
Excitement is growing rapidly among the German popula- 
tion on account of the Social-Democratic pamphlets demand- 
ing an early conclusion of the war, owing to the increasing 
prices of all foodstuffs.” 

It was reported at Douglas, Ariz., July 18 that after 
a six-hour battle in the Anavacachi Pass, west of Agua 
Prieta, General Calles, Carranza commiuander in Sonora, 
decisively defeated Villa troops commanded by General Jose 
Maria Acosta. 


It was stated in Budapest, Austria-Hungary, July 1S 
that the Government of the Dual Monarchy plans a mobil- 
ization of American-Austrians so as to interfere with the 
manufacture of war material if the American Government 
will not meet the demands of the Teutonic Empires. Eric 
Muenter, the assailant of J. P. Morgan, is feted in Vienna 
and Munich as a German martyr. 


The great scarcity of munitions in Turkey has led the 
Teutonic Empires to issue an. ultimatum to Roumania 
demanding that munitions for Turkey be allowed to pass, 
according to a report from Athens, Greece, July 18, which 
adds that Teutonic troops have been concentrated on the 
Roumanian frontier. 


It was announced in London, July 19, that the invention 
board headed by Lord Fisher, former first sea lord of the 
British admiralty, has perfected two war devices. One 
is to foil torpedocs and is said to make ships immune from 
sinking. No information is given as to the nature of the 
other device. About 16,000 schemes have been considered 
by the board. 

Asiatic cholera and smallpox are raging in Galicia in spite 
of both military and civil attempts to check it. 

Eleanor Sherman Thackara, wife of Alexander M. Thack- 
ara, the United States consul general at Paris, and daughter 
of the late Gen. W. T. Sherman of civil war fame, died 
July 18, in Paris, France. She had been working hard, 
especially for Serbian relicf and was thanked by the king 
of Serbia. 

Despite wage increases many workmen at the Krupp gun 
works, Essen, Germany, have stopped work and minor 
damages to machinery are reported. Military authorities 
threaten drastic action unless the men resume work, accord- 
ing to advice from Switzerland, July 19. 

Carranza troops trampled an American flag within a few 
feet of the American boundary line, July 20. 

Prime Minister Asquith in asking, July 20, for an addi- 
tion war credit of $750,000,000 intimated that other nations 
would soon join the Allies. 

Russia will soon receive 20,000 American freight cars and 
400 locomotives and is receiving hundreds of American auto- 
mobiles. 

A report from Geneva, Switzerland, dated July 21, says 
that Nedjemkden Effendi, the Turkish minister of justice 
and Fassun Effendi, were expected in Geneva from Vienna 
the next day for the purpose of opening separate peace 
negotiations with the Triple Entente. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


JULY 15.—South of Chateau de Carleul the French 
seize a line of German trenches, while the Germans gain a 
foothold in a part of the Beaurain woods. Severe fighting 
occurs all along the French-German line. The Germans 
take Przasnysz, fifty miles north of Warsaw, which they 
occupied last winter and several other minor places. The 
Allies announce the capture of two strongly fortified Turkish 
lines on the Gallipoli Peninsula on the night of July 12. 


JULY 16.—Ten French aeroplanes drop forty-six shells 
of 75 millimeter and six large bombs on the military station 
at Chauny. The French take Hill 285. After dropping 
4,000 shells on the Fontenaty section west of Soissons, the 
German fail in a surprise attack. The Germans admit the 
loss of a trench south of the Souchez cemetery. The 
Teutonic armies force Russians to retreat all along the line 
except in central Poland and have crossed the Windau River 
north of Koltinyani in their eastward march. Russians sink 
the German submarine U-51 in the Black Sea and destroy 
three steamers and several colliers near the Bosphorus. 
The Italians scale the slopes of a ravine, heretofore con- 
sidered inaccessible and take the summit of the Falzarego 
Pass (6,945 feet high) in the Dolomites and have succes 
at several other points. : 


JULY 17.—The German forces are eight miles from 
Riga, seat of the governor general of the Russian Baltic 
provinces. The French repulse German assaults at Hill 
263, Ban-de-Sapt, and at the Fournier farms in the Vosges. 


JULY 18.—Germany claims portions of the army under 
General von Buelow have defeated the Russians near 
Autz. Russians admit Teutonic progress near Krasnostav 
and the capture of trenches near Grabovitz and Berestie, 
but claim repulsing numerous other attacks. Italians ad- 


vance on the line from Bois Pass to the Falzarego Summit 
as far as the slopes of Lana Pass. The French recapture 
section of trench south of the Sonvaux ravine and repulse 
German attacks with burning liquid, taking 200 prisoners. 
The operations of the Allies against German colonies in 
Africa continue successfully. 


JULY 19.—The Teutonic forces advancing from 
Przasnysz are within forty miles from Warsaw while those 
from the South are within ten miles of the Lublin-Cholm 
railroad. Italian forces capture several lines of trenches 
on the Carso Plateau, which was solidly armored and pro- 
tected, 2,000 prisoners and large quantities of ammunition. 
An Austrian submarine sinks the Italian cruiser Giuseppe 
Garibaldi south of Ragusa. The French repulse two strong 
German attacks on the ridge south of Sonvaux. A French 
aeroplane brought down an enemy aircraft, which fell in 
flames within the German lines at Scissons. Its destruction 
was completed by the artillery. * 


JULY 20.—On the Isonzo front the Italians gain ground 
on the Carso Plateau and capture 5CO prisoners and about 
five miles in the Cadore region in the Dolomites, and make 
lesser gains at other points. The Teutonic advance on War- 
saw continues with the Russians fighting stubbornly but 
retreating. The French flyers are active and inflict con- 
siderable military damage. The French repulse numerous 
German attacks. The British report a gain of 150 yards at 
the Chateau of Hooge, east of Ypres on the night of July 
19 and the capture of several German guns, destroying 
others. Russian torpedo boat destroyers destroy fifty-nine 
Turkish sailing vessels laden with war supplies for the 
Turkish army of the Caucasus in the Black Sea. A naval 
battle between British warships and a German submarine 
is reported off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE FEDERAL COMMISSION HEARING. 


One of the most interesting suggestions during the 
hearings was made by Mr. Worcester toward the close 
of his statement. As originally propounded undoubt- 
edly it was intended humorously to emphasize the 
extent and uncontrollable character of competition in 
the lumber business, but it evolved into a serious 
appeal to the commission, if it possessed the necessary 
power, to exercise it in the direction of absolutely 
preventing competition that is manifestly unfair in 
its effect. He called attention to the fact that in 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act the 
commission is ordered to prevent all engaged in com- 
meree, except banks and common carriers, from using 
unfair methods of competition. While Mr. Worcester 
admitted that this act does rot define what are unfair 
methods of competition, the definition lies within the 
power of the commission, and in the interest of the 
publie the commission ought to put a stop to a situation 
that is ruining a great natural resource. He said 
that six months ago at an association meeting he told 
his fellow members that if the Trade Commission were 
created for any purpose whatever it was to help the 
business public, and the lumbermen certainly need 
help, and he said: ‘‘Let us make a formal charge 
against the yellow pine people. They are stealing our 
territory; we are competing against them; we know 
they are selling below cost and they are foreing us 
to do the same thing.’’ 

* * * 


The Clayton bill, Mr. Worcester said, defined certain 
things as coming within the condemnation of the act, 
but the Trade Commission act goes much further and 
brings within its scope all unfair competitive methods 
that are hurtful to the public, and the commission 
has the power to define what these unfair methods 
are. Setting aside any presumption of harmful purpose 
in the act of selling in the territory of a competitor 
at ruinous prices, if the act itself were shown to be 
injurious to the public welfare it would seem that 
the Federal Trade Commission would have the power 
to check the practice and therefore to correct economic 
incitements to the practice. He concluded with this 
appeal: ‘*We, therefore, urge that if the commission 
should conelude that, under Section 6, it has insuffi- 
cient power to remedy the evils outlined at this hear- 
ing, the commission investigate the unfair competitive 
conditions involved and advise with business interests 
that are so touched as to a remedy.’’ 


* * x 


Another interesting feature of Mr. Worcester’s 
statement was that the lumber industry is unique in 
its character because it deals with a natural resource 
that can not in any practical way be replaced, but 
whose quantity is measured and defined, while other 
natural resources are hidden and largely unknown 
as to quantity, awaiting further discovery and develop- 
ment. He said: ‘‘We do not know how much iron, 
copper, oil, coal ete. there is, or how much will be 
discovered in the future. All we know is what has 
already been found and proved to exist. Timber, 
however, is all above ground where it can be seen, 
and we know within reasonable limits how much there 
is and how long it will last. We know there will 
never be any substantial additions to the present 
supply. The prosperity and existence of thou- 
sands of communities are dependent upon the extension 
of the life of our timber product . and any 
movement which tends to perpetuate the life and 
prosperity of this industry also benefits the labor in 
the employ of the industry.’’ 


* * * 


Foreign trade in American forest products did not 
occupy much space at the hearing, but some extremely 
interesting statements were made. The situation on 
the Pacific coast was well stated by Mr. Hazen. J. H. 
Kirby was called upon for a statement of the yellow 
pine situation, but confined himself to a few general 
remarks. The bearing of combinations in the foreign 
trade upon domestic business and prices was evidently 
a matter to which the commission had been giving 
special thought, and therefore the question was asked 
if it were possible so to organize and conduct com- 
binations in foreign trade as not to interfere with 
domestic business. Mr. Kirby felt that there should 
he no danger of such an event, although an enlarge- 
ment of our foreign trade would naturally have some 
effeet upon domestic prices. A clear cut presentation 
in offhand style was made by M. B. Nelson, of Kansas 
City, who gave the experience of his company, the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, in the export trade. It 
had found that in dealing with importers abroad there 
was a lack of the intimate acquaintance with the 
material involved and the conditions of production 
secessary for a satisfactory business. The foreign 
consumer buys from the yard dealer, the yard dealer 
'uys from an import broker, who perhaps buys through 
some central agency, that in turn buys from a lumber 
exporter in some United States port, and that exporter 
from the mill, if, indeed, there is not another inter- 
mediary. Often as many as five different parties stand 
between the producer and the consumer. This process 
is both expensive and inefficient. The consumer abroad 
demands material that is irregular from the standpoint 
of the producer, material which perhaps can not be 
furnished, and expects prices that are all out of line 
with the cost. In the meantime the American pro- 
lueer is unable to market abroad grades and sizes 
which he wishes to sell and which, if the foreign 
‘onsumer but knew it, would satisfy his needs. There- 
fore an essential thing is to place in foreign markets 


men who are thoroughly familiar with American tim- 
ber and methods of manufacture and who at the 
same time are able to adapt the supply to the demand. 
Right here is where export organization should find 
a place. His own company, Mr. Nelson said, is con- 
sidered one of the largest in the yellow pine field, 
but even it did not have a large enough output to 
warrant the maintenance of representatives abroad. 
It had been measurably successful in that way by 
making itself general agent, so to speak, and buying 
stocks from other mills. By forming export companies 
of sufficient size and strength the American producers 
can go into foreign markets with their own repre- 
sentatives and bring consumption and supply together 
to the advantage of both. Asked the old question, if 
such combinations would be organized without affect- 
ing domestic business so as to constitute a violation 
of the Sherman law, he looked a little surprised and 
replied, in effect, that he did not see why it should 
have anything to do with domestic business. 
* * * 


The remarks of Mr. Downman, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at the 
epening of the hearing, as to the economic principles 
underlying correct price theories and correct forest 
conservation theories, are worthy of being taken out 
of their context and set by themselves. He said: 
‘The value of anything that is needed is at least 
what it will cost to reproduce it. We pay generally 
less for lumber than it is worth with a slight imme- 
diate gain to ourselves individually, but by so doing 
we discourage the right use of the forest and greatly 
increase the cost of lumber to ourselves later on and 
to those who come after us. We must recognize the 
actual value of lumber now or pay an excessive price 
for it in the future.’’ 

* * * 

The able presentation of the yellow pine situation 
made by Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, was both 
statistical and argumentive. It displayed accountancy 
and logic. It is to be regretted that this paper with 
its exhibits and tables can not be reproduced in full, 
but a summary of it in the report-of the hearing 
gives an idea, though an inadequate one, of its scope. 
Mr. Keith made the striking statement that if the 
twenty-three mills—all leading ones and whose account- 
ing systems were sufficiently complete to make their 
statements comparable—had earned only 6 percent on 
their actual investment their net earnings would have 
been in excess of $20,000,000; whereas their actual 
net earnings were less than $4,000,000. If their 
stumpage had been charged at its actual worth instead 
of its average cost 6 percent earnings would have 
amounted to over $26,000,000. Furthermore, if during 
the three years 1912, 1913, 1914 all sales had been 
made at the highest price of the three years an 
average return of 6.4 percent would have been secured, 
with stumpage figured at cost; but if stumpage had 
been figured at actual market value, with deprecia- 
tion, the returns would have been only 3.96 percent. 
The inevitable deduction from these figures was that 
the highest price of the three years previous to 1915 
would have yielded to the yellow pine people less 
than a fair return on their investiment. 

* * * 


In calling attention to the fact that about 3,000,000 
people are directly dependent upon the lumber business 
for their employment and support with still more di- 
rectly or indirectly affected by its prosperity or the re- 
verse, the comment was made that in the efforts by legis- 
latures and the courts to protect the consumer and to 
promote his interests the fact had apparently been over- 
looked that these producers are also consumers. The 
argument might have been carried further to the effect 
that there are no mere consumers who are not supported 
directly by the producers, and therefore that the wel- 
fare of those who through their labor of mind or body 
earry the entire burden of the nation might well be con- 
sidered before that of the mere consumer. 

* * * 


The effect of the encroachment of substitutes for lum- 
ber into one time lumber fields was a subject of inquiry 
by the commission of several witnesses. This phase of 
the matter was discussed by George E. Watson, of New 
Orleans, C. H. Worcester and J. J. Rockwell, of Chi- 
cago, and others. It was generally admitted, however, 
that this was a subject that could not now be expressed 
in definite figures, although study and inquiry might de- 
velop some statistics of value. 

* * * 


The basing of a great industry upon second growth 
timber was the chief subject of testimony of C. I. Mal- 
lard, of Norfolk, Va. In that field forest reproduction 
is effected as nowhere else except, perhaps, in limited 
sections in New England. The North Carolina pine in- 
dustry is largely one that deals with second growth tim- 
ber. In this respect it is something like the industry of 
the present hemlock and hardwood industry of the lake 
States. It has, therefore, its peculiar difficulties and 
peculiar needs. 

* * * 

One of the most important features of the lumber 
business is the fact that the investment in raw material 
is greater in proportion to manufacturing investment 
and manufacturing yield than in any other business, 
except in mining. A substantial sawmill is required to 
earry from ten to twenty-five years’ supply of raw mate- 
rial, almost invariably paid for in advance, or involving 
a credit which must be paid for. Mr. Hines, Mr. Worces- 
ter and Mr. Keith made statements and arguments on 


this point, but it would seem to have been worthy of 
further treatment. 


* * * 


The subject of lumber transportation as affected by 
our coastwise and shipping laws was touched upon by 
Edward Hines, of Chicago, and E. B. Hazen, of Port- 
land. Mr. Hines made the positive assertion that Ca- 
nadian manufacturers have the advantage in cost of 
timber, in carrying charges and in wages paid to labor 
of Canadian manufacturers; and that this advantage 
should be equalized by an imposition of tariff or by 
reductions in transportation costs, or both. Mr. Hazen 
said it was claimed by some that in some cases the costs 
of manufacture to the British Columbia lumberman were 
as great or greater than those to Washington and Oregon 
manufacturers, and some claim that the present cost 
of timber in British Columbia to those who buy at second 


hand for manufacture is as great as the present price 


in Washington, but he pointed out that the carrying 
costs for the future would be increasingly heavier in 
Washington than in British Columbia, and that in the 
meantime the British Columbia producers had a distinet 
advantage over those of the competitive States in cost 
of water transportation. Both gentlemen pointed to the 
coastwise laws of this country which restrict the coast- 
wise trade to American vessels operating under condi- 
tions that place them out of competition, where competi- 
tion is possible, with vessels flying foreign flags. These 
disadvantages are to be greatly magnified by the new 
Seaman’s bill. Hitherto conditions on the Great Lakes 
have been substantially the same to both American and 
Canadian vessels, but under the Seamen’s bill the Amer- 
ican lumber manufacturer will be unable to use the wa- 
terways of the lakes in competition with Canadian bot- 
toms, except in purely American trade; and since a large 
amount of lumber is produced in Canada, especially along 
Georgian Bay, which finds its market in the United 
States, that business will have to be done by Canadian 
vessels, thus confining Americans largely to rail shipments. 
* * * 


On the Pacific coast, Mr. Hazen pointed out, the 
British Columbia timber resources are about the same 
as those in Washington in quantity, and of the same 
sorts except that there is a greater proportion of cedar 
and a less percentage of fir in British Columbia. But 
with no duty upon lumber imported into the United 
States and with equal tolls through the Panama Canal 
the British Columbia manufacturers are in position to 
ship to our Atlantic or Gulf ports, when vessel conditions 
are normal, at about $3 a thousand feet less for trans- 
portation than the Americans would have to pay for the 
American vessels to which they are confined. Both gen- 
tlemen made an appeal for reform of our maritime laws 
to correct this tremendous inequality. 

* * * 


Mr, Hines made a plea for restoration of the tariff 
upon lumber based largely upon transportation influ- 
ence, but partly upon the effect of Canadian competition 
on the low grade lumber market. He recognized that a 
low specific duty, such as had been placed upon imports 
from Canada before the present tariff law was enacted, 
did not have much effect upon high grade lumber; but 
pointed out that it did serve to restrict the importation 
of low grade stock. So, upon the removal of the duty, 
the Canadian mills were able to manufacture and place 
in our markets a volume of low grade lumber which 
never before was able to enter and which, coming into 
competition with our own low grade product, restricted 
its output and therefore led to waste in both the woods 
and mills. This is a point that the commission should 
consider in the interest of conservation of this national 
resource. These gentlemen expressed the belief that the 
woods waste was increased by putting lumber upon the 
free list by from 15 to 25 percent. The proposition is 
a simple one in its logie and has been demonstrated by 
experience, and should be given more weight by those 
in position to influence legislation in this respect. 

* * * 

A number of speakers, among them Mr. Hines, Mr. 
Keith, Mr. Boyle and Mr. Worcester, referred to the 
enormous number of sawmills in the United States, the 
keen competition between mills, between sections and 
between woods, as the reasons why combinations had 
proved impossible in the lumber industry; and the lack 
of combination or even ordinary codperatien had led 
to evils seriously affecting the prosperity, not merely 
of the lumber industry but of the people, and the safety 
of the timber resources of the United States. The de- 
plorable condition of the lumber industry was recog- 
nized by economists and financiers who have no direct 
connection with it. Mr. Downman quoted from a finan- 
cial publication: ‘‘If it were not for the weakness in 
the lumber trade and the depression in the cotton States 
we could predict a period of general prosperity.’’ 

* * * 


That practical experience has demonstrated that it is 
impossible to carry out forest conservation under present 
prices ruling in the lumber business was the statement 
made by J. B. White, of Kansas City, who is recognized 
as one of the country’s leading conservationists. He said 
that, with the attitude of the Government toward con- 
servation, with the present tax policy of the States, 
and taking into consideration the interest on investments, 
it was impossible for the Iumbermen to do other than 
to cut as fast as they can that part of the timber which 
gives promise of yielding a profit through manufacture; 
thus insuring waste in the woods and mills. While Mr. 
White was in favor of consideration of the foreign 
trade the domestic situation was much more important 
and deserving the serious consideration of Government 
authorities. 
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PLAN TO DO BIG BUSINESS. 


In Acquisition of Old Plant Two Wisconsin Lumber- 
men See Great Opportunities. 


GREEN Bay, WIs., July 17.—Negotiations were closed 
today for the purchase of the Green Bay Planing Mill 
Company, a business established here twenty-five years 
ago by J. T. Phillips, manager of the Diamond Lumber 
Company, of this city, and O. W. Brightman, who was 
manager for eighteen years of the Bird & Wells Lumber 
Company’s big plant at Wausaukee. These two gentle- 
men are sole owners of the business now, having acquired 
the stock held by Mitchell Joannes and E. N. Murphy. 
Mr. Phillips has been a stockholder in the company for 
the last three years. ; 

Mr. Brightman will act as manager of the business. 
He has had a wide experience in the lumber industry. 
Up to three years age he was in charge of the business 
of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company at Wausaukee and 
since that time has been interested in a lumber and plan- 
ing mill at Macon, Ga. He retired as head of the Jird 
& Wells company’s business when the mill at Wausaukee 
was dismantled and the machinery shipped to that com- 
pany’s Menominee plant. 

The plant which Messrs. Phillips and Brightman ac- 
quired is in good shape and they look forward to doing a 
big business. Trade conditions have looked brighter 
lately, they say. The Green Bay Planing Mill Company 
was organized in 1890 and has been in existence con- 
tinuously since that year. 





PREPARING FOR HEAVY EXPORT TRADE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

ORANGE, TEX., July 21.—In a municipal election held 
yesterday the taxpayers of Orange voted by a majority 
ot seven to one in favor of an issue of $150,000 in bonds 
to finance the digging of a municipal slip 6,000 feet 
long, 200 feet wide and twenty-six feet deep and to con- 
struct wharves and warehouses for the a¢commodation 
of ocean shipping that will follow the completion of the 
deep waterway from Orange to the Gulf of Mexico, 
making Orange an important inland deep water port. 
Bond issues of $150,000 for schools and $25,000 for street 
improvements were also carried by an overwhelming 
majority. Construction of the slip and wharves will 
begin as soon as all details have been completed. The 
opening of the deep water channel and the building of 
wharves will immediately increase the already large trade 
with foreign countries enjoyed by lumber manufacturers 
of Orange and throughout this section. 





UNIQUE LABOR TROUBLES SETTLED. 


Differences at Wisconsin Company’s Plant Adjusted by 
Arbitration—Employees Form Co-operative Body. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., July 20.—A strike at the Paine Lum- 
ber Company’s plant three days last week was trivial in 
its causes and effect, but important in showing the vag- 
aries that these movements often take and how little 
workmen appreciate the efforts of capital in provid- 
ing them an opportunity of keeping the proverbial wolf 
from the door. A few chronological facts are essential 
to set forth what under other circumstances would be 
humorous features of the miniature strike. 

A few months ago the Paine Lumber Company became 
financially embarrassed through the ownership of vast 
tracts of timber holdings that could not be readily turned 
into money, and was confronted with the alternative of 
shutting down its plant or going into the hands of re- 
ceivers. Largely for the benefit of its laboring force, the 
management accepted the receivership, thereby permit- 
ting the plant to operate and the men to earn a liveli- 
hood. Local bankers and men of means who would have 
suffered had the plant been closed were also solicitous for 
the welfare of the 2,600 men and therefore extended gen- 
erous terms in the receivership proceedings. 

With that much accomplished and the breadwinners 
continuing to receive their pay regularly, the receivers of 
the company did all in their power to husband the com- 
pany’s resources and incidentally installed an efficiency 
expert in the plant. This resulted in a few superfluous 
men being discharged for the good of the many. The 
few men discharged would also have been reéngaged as 
soon as the efficiency expert had found a place for them. 
Disregarding the foresight displayed by the receivers in 
their behalf, however, the men took the work of the effi- 
ciency expert in poor grace, and participated in a minia- 
ture strike. It was then that the humorous phases de- 
veloped. 

Incidentally Mayor John Mulva, a former sash and 
door plant employee, at a most inopportune time and at a 
publie booster meeting suggested tht all the sash and 
door plants of the city, of Wisconsin and neighboring 
States be unionized. This only added fuel to the then 
smouldering embers. The laborers proposed to the re- 
ceivers of the Paine company July 15 that they withdraw 
the efficiency expert, that the strikers be taken back, and 
that no eut be made in wages. 

To these demands the receivers promptly acquiesced, 
even though it would have been more profitable under the 
circumstances to accept the strike as an adequate excuse 
for a complete shutdown. Thereupon the men voted not 
to return. By that time union labor organizers had ar- 
rived and planted the seeds of discord in fertile soil. 
The older workmen, however, refused to be lured by the 
duleet tones of the agitators, and at their instigation a 
committee of forty-two men was named again to confer 
with the receivers after a meeting of all the employees. 

At this meeting the labor agitators were ordered to 


keep away. They had been sent for two days previously. 
It was then decided that the men were to return to work 


‘pending arbitration proceedings in which the three mem- 


hers of the city council were to act as a buffer between 
the receivers and the laborers’ committee. The workmen 
then organized, not a labor union so called, but into a 
codperative body, in which all departments of the Paine 
Lumber Company are represented. The arbitration pro- 
ceedings were held last Monday afternoon. At their close 
J. A. Kimberly, jr., representing the board of receivers, 
issued this statement: 


All the questions have been amicably adjusted and there 
will be no further trouble. The men and the receivers are 
satisfied. We were asked to restore the wage of some of 
the men who had been cut, not to exceed twenty in all, and 
we have taken the matter under advisement. We shall in- 
vestigate the scales of wages paid for similar work at the 
other factories before taking any action. All the men who 
were out have returned to work. 





MAKES BRONZE BUST OF LUMBERMAN. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—Jorgen Dreyer, a Kan- 
sas City sculptor, has just completed the plaster cast 
for a notable bronze bust of J. B. White, general man- 
ager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany. The bust of Mr. White is to be presented to the 
City Club, an organization for the betterment of the 
city of which Mr. White has long been a very active 
and enthusiastic member. The plaster cast of the bust, 
an illustration of which is shown herewith, is now on 











BRONZE BUST OF J. B. WHITE, KANSAS CITY, MO., TO 
BE PRESENTED TO THE CITY CLUB. 


exhibition at the City Club and is attracting wide atten- 
tion because of its excellent workmanship. 





DO NOT WANT REAL FIRE PROTECTION. 


Worcester, Mass., July 21.—Not wooden shingles, nor 
frame houses, nor any other branch of the lumber busi- 
ness should be blamed for the fire loss, but the failure 
of the proper authorities to insist on the universal adop- 
tion of automatic sprinklers, says Chief Wesley N. Avery 
of the Worcester fire department. In an interview pub- 
lished in the Worcester Telegram Chief Avery, a veteran 
fire fighter of wide experience, declared that if only the 
office and business buildings of Worcester were all 
equipped with satisfactory sprinkler systems the city’s 
fire loss would immediately be reduced at least 75 per- 
eent. ; 

Commenting on the importance of educating the pub- 
lie to the general use of sprinkler protection instead of 
depending upon so-called ‘‘fireproof’’ construction which 
is not ‘‘fireproof,’’? Chief Avery declared that the insur- 
ance companies are responsible for the public indiffer- 
ence to sprinkler protection. He said the insurance com- 
panies are able to collect higher premiums now than they 
would be able to get if sprinkler systems were in more 
general use, and that this induces the insurance officials 
to refuse to use their powerful influence in favor of real 
fire protection. 


ACTIVE IN BUILDING HOUSES. 


Dexter, ME., July 20.—One of the many signs of in- 
creasing prosperity in Dexter this summer is the activity 
in the building line. Rents are so scarce that recently 
engaged employees at the manufacturing plants have been 
obliged to secure accommodations at the summer resort 
colony at Lake Wassookeag while houses now in process 
of construction are completed. All carpenters in this 
vicinity are exceedingly busy and the retail lumber yards 
are rushed. 





NORTHERN PINE MAKES GOOD SHOWING. 


Thirty-one Mills Report June Production and Ship- 
ments Show Only Slight Decreases. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 21.—The thirty-one north- 
ern pine mills reporting their business for June to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association make an 
excellent showing, compared with the reports for June, 
1914, made by thirty-seven mills. Shipments last month 
totaled 74,506,574 feet, compared with 84,219,269 feet 
for June of last year, a decrease of 11.5 percent. The 
shipments for the first six months of the present year 
were 331,575,223 feet, compared with 432,649,355 feet 
for the first half of 1914, a decrease of 101,074,132 feet 
or 23.4 percent. Lath shipments were 19,485,550 for 
June, compared with 28,513,350 last year, and 86,- 
398,560 for the six months, compared with 121,215,375 
for the same months of 1914. 

Production for June was 108,061,146 feet of lumber, 
compared with 113,537,408 last year, a decrease of 4.9 
percent. Production for six months was 280,987,571 
feet compared with 426,647,715 feet for the same 
months last year, a decrease of 145,660,144 feet or 
34.1 percent. Lath production for June was 28,932,050 
compared with 29,308,655 last year, and 78,335,019 for 
six months compared with 99,575,050 last year. A sig- 
nificant feature of the figures is that shipments for the 
first half of this year exceeded production by more 
than 50,000,000 feet, while last year in the same period 
they only ran 6,000,000 feet ahead of production, show- 
ing a decided curtailment of mill stocks this year. 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRY CONTINUES. 


Construction of Large Barge Assures Renewed Life 
to Northern Michigan Towns. 





TRAVERSE City, Micu., July 21.—Through the per- 
fection of a plan permitting the transportation of logs 
for a hitherto unparalleled distance, a hundred small 
towns on the shores of Lake Michigan that depend al- 
most entirely upon the woodworking industry for their 
existence will be literally saved for twenty years to 
come, The launching of the largest and most heavily 
constructed individual lumber carrier ever built marks 
the final step in a most extensive lumber transportation 
scheme. 

Until now it has been the rule that sawmills and 
woodworking industries should be established at points 
adjacent to the scene of the lumbering operations 
from which came the raw material. As the timber belt 
has moved north the factories have been taken along 
with it. Now the time has come when there is compara- 
tively little timber left in the lower peninsula. On 
the other hand hundreds of thousands of dollars has 
been invested in factory buildings and machinery for 
woodworking, which, if left idle, will mean heavy losses 
to the owners. A good example of the plant left far 
in the wake of the receding lumber operations is the 
Wells-Higman Company, of this city, manufacturer of 
baskets. 

Confronted with the necessity of moving the local 
plant farther north or enduring an alternative of idle- 
ness, C. F. Zaph, vice president and manager of the 
company, devised a plan of transporting logs from 
northern timberlands on an enormous scale. The Wells- 
Higman Company owns a tract of land on Batchawana 
Bay, Ontario, on which are millions of feet of hard- 
wood and softwood. In his plan Mr. Zaph decided 
that the logs should be transported from the Batcha- 
wana district to Traverse City on a barge. 

Heretofore, the drawback in such an operation has 
been that an average boat is not able to carry enough 
logs to make its trips profitable. Consequently the 
Wells-Higman Company, together with several other 
lumber companies, built an immense boat constructed 
especially for this purpose. The Charles Horn, recently 
completed at Manistee, has a clear deck space of 110 
feet and a beam of 44 feet. It will carry 250,000 feet 
of logs or 1,250,000 feet of manufactured lumber. This 
boat has already begun to supply logs from Canada 
to several small towns along Lake Michigan. 

The Wells-Higman Company’s base of operations is 
at Zaph’s landing in Batchawana Bay. There special 
loading machinery has been installed, which fills the 
big boat in about ten hours, delivering logs at: the 
rate of five every 62 seconds. When the boat arrives 
the logs are dumped into Grand Traverse Bay in a 
comparatively short time. 

By the operation of this scheme Traverse City is as- 
sured of a woodworking industry for many years. 

ee 


SAWMILL PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, TEx., July 22.—The sawmill plant of the 
Aldridge Lumber Company, at Aldridge, Tex., was de- 
stroyed by fire early in the morning of July 19, causing a 
loss of $250,f1000, fully covered by insurance. Only the 
office, commissary and two dry kilns filled with lumber 
were saved. More than 8,000,000 feet of lumber stacked 
in the yards was destroyed, as were also several cars 
loaded with lumber for shipment. Only the fact that 
there was little wind saved the town from destruction. 
The Aldridge Lumber Company’s plant was one of the 
most uptodate in the yellow pine district and had an 
output capacity of 100,000 feet daily. 

The Aldridge Lumber Company lost a mill by fire 
about three years ago and erected this new plant in its 
place. John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, and W. H. Aldridge, are the principal owners 
of the Aldridge Lumber Company, which was organized 
about ten years ago. 
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MONTANA LUMBER MARKET IS SOUND. 


Reports by Association Members Disprove Tales of 
Hard Times—All-round Increase Shown. 


KALISPELL, Mont., July 17.—The Montana lumber 
dealers who today yeil bad times and lament business 
depression—if such there are—deserve no sympathy. 
Because it is a fact that surpassing wealth in the in- 
dustry, to confine oneself to this branch of trade alone, 
is next to antedated, and there are statistics in black 
on white available to back this statement up. When 
the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion recently instituted an investigation into existing 
trade conditions within the State it requested its men- 
bers to report in detail their transactions, with com- 
parisons to the previous year. 

The reports just submitted show the shipments of 
lumber for June, this year, to amount to 11,219,502 
feet, compared with 10,117,801 feet for the correspond- 
ing month of 1914, an increase of 1,101,701 feet, or 
10.8 percent. The members report the July stock on 
hand to be 100,000,000 feet, compared with 72,000,000 
feet on hand July 1, 1914, an increase of 28,000,000 
feet, or 38.8 percent. Shipments for the first six 
months of 1915 aggregate 52,778,642 feet as compared 
with 51,951,765 feet for the first six months of 1914, 
an increase of 836,877 feet or 1.6 percent. 

These figures show that as the year progresses con- 
fidence grows and busincss swells in velume. When the 
peaceful times of the comparative period of 1914 are 
considered, the surplus of this year’s trade must be 
taken as a positive indication of a sound market and 
a healthful disposition among the buyers. 





OLD SMITHY HOLDS HIGH RECORD. 


A Blacksmith’s Headquarters for Half a Century; Now 
Converted Into Modern Business House. 


NorripGEwock, Mgr., July 19—When James Hilton 
decided recently to open the best hardware store in Som- 
erset county he looked around this town for the most 
promising site. His selection was the downtown lot 
where stands the old village blacksmith shop, erected 
half a century ago of good Maine white pine. But to 
the surprise of some who were not then fully conversant 
with the enduring qualities of wooden construction it 
was found that the sturdy timbers of the old village 
smithy’s frame were so sound after echoing for fifty 
years to the ringing blows of hammer upon anvil that a 
few alterations were all that was necessary to transpose 
the blacksmith shop into as fine a business block as there 
is in this bustling town of central Maine. 

The remodeling is now completed and what was for- 
merly the old Norridgewock blacksmith shop is now the 
location of Somerset county’s most prosperous hardware 
business, while on the second floor have been fitted up 
some comfortable and nicely finished business offices, 
occupied by the local telephone company and by L. R. D. 
Folsom, formerly county attorney. The building, both 
outside and in, now looks as good as new and good for 
another century or more. 

The prospects are bright throughout Somerset county 
for an unusually large crop of potatoes and sweet corn 
this season, and the farmers have been encouraged to 
plan a comparatively large amount of building as a re- 
sult of their anticipated prosperity. The boom is now 
being felt at Norridgewock, where the inquiries of the 
farmers for building and other supplies have induced 
the local merchants to make considerable extensions. 
The present building activity is unprecedented in the 
history of the town and the boom bids fair to continue 
until snow flies. 


DECLARES QUARANTINE ON TIMBER. 


Devastations of Insects Compel Safety Measures— 
Widespread Effect of Federal Order. 





Boston, Mass., July 21.—In a determined attempt to 
prevent the further inroads of hordes of gypsy and 
browntail moths, which are devastating New England 
forests, a quarantine on a great variety of timber, plants 
and seedlings has been declared here by order of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

This drastic action, which went into effect July 1, 
will affect towns and cities in all parts of New Eng- 
land, and under its ruling none of the products quar- 
antined may be moved. 

Among the trees mentioned are spruce, fir, hemlock, 
pine, cedar, white cedar and decorative plants, such as 
holly and laurel, together with forest products, such 
as logs, tan bark, posts, poles, railroad ties, cordwood 
and lumber of all kinds. 

Field grown florists’ stock, trees, shrubs, vines, cut- 
tings and other plants and plant »products, excepting 
fruit pits, seeds of fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, field, vegetable and flower seeds, bedding plants 
and other herbaceous plants and roots, may not be 
moved interstate from any point in the areas quaran- 
tined to any point in the areas not quarantined. 

Deciduous trees or shrubs of the area quarantined 
will not be allowed to move until inspected by agents 
of the department of agriculture and pronounced free 
from the browntail moth. Coniferous trees and other 
evergreen trees are not affected by the browntail moth 
regulations. 

Under the regulations every container of plants or 





plant products of which inspection is required must be 
plainly marked, and bear a certificate showing that the 
contents have been inspected. 

Persons intending to move or allow to be moved 
interstate plants and plant products for which cer- 
tificates of inspection or permits are required are 
cautioned to make applications therefor, it is an- 
nounced, as far as possible in advance of the probable 
date of shipment. 

All charges for storage, cartage and labor incident 
to inspection other than the services of inspectors shall 
be paid by the shipper, according to the new regula- 
tion. 


JOHN HANCOCK’S PUMP FOUND. 


Ancient Device Made of White Oak in Almost Perfect 
State of Preservation. 





Boston, Mass., July 16.—While at work excavating 
foundations for a new business block in 30 High Street 
workmen unearthed yesterday morning an old well 
which the historians and antiquarians say today is the 
well that supplied water to the family of John Han- 
cock, signer of the Declaration of Independence, on 
July 4, 1776. And in the well, where it had been cov- 
ered over a century ago, the workmen found the old 
Hancock pump, a stout tube of white oak in a state of 
preservation that is almost perfect. When a tackle was 
hitched to the pump by the iron band which was bound 
around it in its days of activity several generations ago 
it was found that the iron had rusted so much that it 
could not support even the weight of the oaken pump, 
and the metal crumbled away with the first pull. But 
the oak was so sound that workmen who tried to whittle 
off souvenirs nearly broke their pocket knives. 

The surface of the wooden pump is rough, showing 
plainly where it was hewu into form by blows of an adze, 
and it is a curious fact that even the splinters of the 
rough surface have not decayed, but are tough as would 
be a piece of white oak freshly cut today from the for- 
est. Just what will be done with this interesting me- 























JOHN HANCOCK’S PUMP, MADE OF WHITE OAK A CEN- 
TURY AND A HALE AGO, RECENTLY UNEARTHED. 


mento of the durability and general excellence of wood 
is not yet definitely decided. It is probable that it will 
be presented to the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, which places a high value on the 
ancient John Hancock family pump, even though it does 
not bear his official ‘‘ John Hancock.’’ 

It was on the site of the building where the men were 
working that the old Hancock mansion stood at the time 
of tne Revolution, and it was there that the distin- 
guished Bostonian lived for many years. Historians who 
visited the place yesterday and today, and went over 
the records in the libraries of the various historical and 
antiquarian societies, declare there is practically no 
doubt of the well being the one belonging once to the 
Hancock family, and that the well-preserved wooden 
pump is surely the one the distinguished John Hancock 
owned and probably himself operated when he was 
thirsty and did not care to walk across Fort Hill to the 
old tavern for a mug of ale. The old Hancock mansion 
was demolished many years ago to make room for a 
‘“¢modern’’ business block, which in turn is being re- 
placed with one still more up-to-date. 

The workmen who found the pump were doing away 
with the building formerly occupied by the Rice & 
Hutchins Shoe Company to make room for an 11-story 
office building which is to be erected by the High Street 
Trust Company. 





WALNUT IN GREAT DEMAND. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., July 20.—Three gangs of men 
are cutting all the walnut trees they can buy in this 
territory, sawing them into 12-foot lengths and shipping 
them east by fast freight. The logs are used for the 
manufacture of gunstocxs for the Allied armies in Eu- 
rope. All trees more than six inches in diameter are 
bought at a good price and the walnut trees near Leav- 
enworth and on the Missouri side of the river also have 
nearly all disappeared. 





UNCLE SAM IS RICH IN WALNUT. 


Authority Contradicts Rumors That European Demand 
Has Rendered Wood Scarce and Increased Prices. 


_ Lovisvittz, Ky., July 21.—Dame Rumor has lately 
had it that Europe used so much of American walnut 
for guustocks that the supply was rapidly ebbing and 
that soon none of this wood would be available for 
domestic uses. On the light and swift wings on which 
Rumor always flies this woeful tale was spread broad- 
cast over the lumber world, and many impressionable 
dealers and manufacturers were led to believe it truth. 
But now comes H, A. McCowen, head of H. A. Me 


Cowen & Co., a ieading concern specializing in the man- 
ufacture of walnut lumber, and with a short and plain 
statement of conditions effectually explodes the 


‘‘windy’’ theories advanced by that discreditable being, 
Dame Rumor. Says Mr. McCowen: 

‘*At the most liberal estimate not more than 20 per- 
cent of the ordinary annual production of walnut has 
gone into gunstocks. Further, only one grade, first 
and seconds, and only one thickness, 2”, has been used 
for this purpose. This means that the bulk of the prod- 
uet is still available for ordinary domestie uses, and 
as a matter of fact stocks in the hands of leading 
producers are large and prices are moderate. 

*“‘There is no reason why the manufacturers of furni- 
ture and other products requiring the use of high-grade 
cabinet woods should be alarmed over the question of 
the supply of walnut; there is plenty of it, and prices 
are not abnormal.’’ 





PREDICT GREAT MARKET ABROAD. 


Belgian Lumbermen Tell of Destruction by War— 
Will Need American Lumber. 


Victoria, B. C., July 19.—Among the arrivals at 
Victoria, B. C., was Mr. H. Helaers, of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, who has come to British Columbia to make a 
study of the lumber industry, with an eye to some im- 
portant business dealings at the close of the war. He 
was a large timber merchant in Belgium prior to the 
ouibreak of the war, and is emphatic in the belief that 
after the termination of hostilities there will be an 
almost unlimited market for timber in Europe. 

Leaving Brussels consequent upon the German in- 
vasion, Mr. Helaers removed to Ostend, but soon this 
city became too warm for any persor not possessing 
pro-German proclivities, and he escaped last October 
to London, England. There he recently met R. H. Mac- 
Millan, formerly chief forester for British Columbia, 
but now a special trade commissioner under the Domin 
ion Government. Mr. MacMillan gave him letters to the 
Hon. W. P. Ross, Minister of Lands, and these Mr. 
Helaers presented at Victoria, where he had an inter- 
esting interview with the minister on the subject of his 
mission to this province. 

Mr. Helaers said that, in his judgment, there would 
be a tremendous demand for American lumber and tim- 
ber in Europe after the war, and it is impossible to 
limit the magnitude of this new prospective market. 
The destruction in Belgium and northern France he 
described as unimaginable, and years must be spent in 
the work of reconstruction. 

Mr. Helaers has just concluded a tour of the chief 
cities of the United States, and spent some time in 
the South, where he studied the timber industry. Mr. 
Helaers will spend some time in British Columbia study- 
ing the timber industry, and will visit many of the 
large mills of this province during his stay. 





PORTLAND, ORE., July 17.—G. Odberg, a Belgian 
lumber dealer from Brussels, was in Portland for sev- 
eral days looking over the field with a view of perhaps 
placing orders here for Douglas fir after the war is 
over. My. Odberg was guest at a luncheon given by 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, and spoke of con- 
ditions as they now are in his country. He said that 
the American has no conception of the devastation 
brought by the war, and said that immense quantities 
of lumber will be required when once the work of re- 
construction begins. Town after town and city after 
city have been pillaged and laid in ruins by shell and fire 
and the railroads will practically all have to be rebuilt. 
The same conditions are existent in the other countries 
hit by the war and he therefore predicts a magni- 
tudinous demand for lumber. That Russia will not be 
a competitor on this market he pointed out, because 
that country will be in need of all the material it can 
produce. 


WEST VIRGINIA CHOOSES STATE TREE. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 21.—The sycamore has 
officially been chosen and declared the State tree of West 
Virginia, the first sylvan member to have hereto been so 
designated by this State. The selection of a State tree, 
exemplified ages ago by many other States, became a 
virtual necessity when it was decided recently to hold a 
tree-planting ceremony in conjunction with West Vir- 
ginia day at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, July 21. 

A committee officially instructed to investigate the 
respective merits of the various Virginia trees and to 
make the selection, headed by Col. Paul Grosscup, finaily 
decided in favor of the sycamore. This choice was made 
chiefly because of the fact that this specimen will flourish 
in California as well as in Virginia, its native State. 
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WOOD TESTED FOR FIRE-RESISTING QUALITIES. 


National Fire Protection Association’s Committee on Uses of Wood in Building Construction Endorses Government 
Expert’s Exhaustive Experiments on Treated and Untreated Lumber and Shingles. 


The proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Association, held in New 
York City on May 11, 12 and 13, 1915, have been assem- 
bled and printed in book form, making a pamphlet of 
about 500 pages. This report includes the report of the 
committee on the uses of wood in building construction, 
this committee being composed of Julius rrancke, chair 
man, John Foley, F. J. Hoxie, G. J. Ray, Willis O. Robb, 
Clyde H. Teesdale, Hermann von Schrenk and Ira H. 
Woolson. In its report the committee says: 

The first work of the committee was to seek informa- 
tion on the inflammability ot the various kinds of wood 
and also on the methods of treating wood to render it 
fess inflammable. ; ; 

The committee was fortunate in having as a member 
Clyde H. Teesdale, who had been engaged in making 
fire tests on wood at the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. He 
presented for the committee’s considerat.on a Laper on 
fire retardant tests by R. E. Frince, assistant engineer 
in forest products of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. ; 

The paper gives the most complete and comprehensive 
record of tests in connection with this subject that has 
ever been attempted. It is, however, but a beginning 
in the work contemplated by the Department of Agri- 
culture in codperation with the University of Wiscon- 
sin. If the program laid down is followed we will soon 
have reliable records of practical fire tests on wood, both 
treated and untreated, under conditions such as are met 
with in building construction and furnishings. 

The paper by Mr. Prince comprises the principal por- 
tion of the report of the committee and is a comprehen- 
sive document, the main features of it being as follows: 


First Progress Report on Project L-179—By Robert 
E. Prince, Assistant Engineer in Forest Products, 
Forest Products Laboratory, July 21, 1914. 


In his introduction the author starts out by using the 
comparative fire losses of the United States and other 
countries in substance as appearing on page 4 of the 
report of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for 
May 28, 1914, except that the table of the year pre- 
vious was used, the figures for 1913 not appearing in 
Mr. Prince’s statement. He says that in the European 
countries where loss is least, stone and brick have been 
in use for many years, thus arguing by implication that 
wooden buildings are as inflammable in those countries 
and the iower fire loss is due to the fact that there is a 
smaller proportion, This assumption has already well 
been disposed of by showing that the fire loss is quite as 
low in those European countries where wood is the chief 
building material. 

Part 1 investigates the burning point of woods in re- 
lation to their density and describes the inflammability 
apparatus of the Forest Products Laboratory, which are 
already familiar. Table 1 shows time of ignition for 
twenty-one species of wood, indicating that in general 
the denser the wood the slower it takes fire. Table 2 
takes up coniferous woods in the same manner, results 
here being affected somewhat by the variation in rosin 
content. In these tests redwood and Alpine fir showed 
a resistance to ignition greater than would be indicated 
by their specific gravity. Hardwoods ignite somewhat 
more easily than coniferous woods in relation to the 
relative density. These tests are conducted at varying 
temperatures, but the final conclusion is that they should 
have been conducted at a constant temperature. 

Part 2 investigates relative inflammability cf treated 
and untreated woods. Of the eight species tested in un- 
treated condition tamarack, noble fir and western larch 
resisted ignition the longest, while redwood, tamarack 
and Sitka spruce lost the least percent of weight with 
the exception of longleaf pine. 

On the treatment of wood the following analysis of 
chemicals is made: 

1. Chemicals that ‘sublime’? when subjected to intense 
heat and whose rapors are not inflammable. 

a. Ammonium sulphate. 
b. Ammonium chicride. 

2. Chemicals that gave up their water of crystallization 
or decompose when subjected to intense heat, giving off 
noninflammable gases. 

a. Ammonium phosphate. 
b. Sodium bicarbonate. 
Oxalie acid. 
Aluminum sulphate. 
Borax. 
Ammonium alum. 

8. Chemicals that fuse, or that melt in their own water 

of crystaliization upon heating. 
a. Borax. 
b. (Ammonium) alum. 
e. Ammonium phosphate. 

Borax in addition to giving up water of crystallization 
also is a fusible salt which tends to protect the wood fiber 
when heated. 

Upon heating (ammonium) alum it melts in its own water 
ef crystallization. Additional heat drives this water off in 
the form of steam. This breaks the alum up in its various 
constituents, ammonium sulphate and aluminum sulphate. 
Upon further heating the ammonium suiphate sublimes and 
the aluminum sulphate decomposes. 

Upon heating ammonium phosphate melts in its own 
water of crystallization and then decomposes. 

Ammonium chloride does not contain water of crystalliza- 
tion, but readily absorbs moisture from the air. 

The value of the various chemicals in fireproofing wood 
depends primarily upon the following factors: 

1. The efficiency of the treatment in retarding combus- 
tion. 


mo ad 


2. The amount of the chemical necessary to accomplish 
the desired results and its cost. 








3. The corrosive action of the salt used upon the plant 
equipment, 

4. The effect of the treatment upon the painting and 
finishing qualities of the wood. 

5. The corrosive effect of the treatment upon metal com- 
ing in contact with the wood, such as nails, screws, hinges 
etc. 

All of these points were therefore considered, and the 
necessary tests were made with the various chemicals 
used. 

Separate charts are shown for each chemical used and 
figure 11 is a combined chart, which is reproduced here- 
with, of the various chemicais used. Oniy the following 
are recommended, the tables showing the percent solu- 
tion which will be required to give fair service results: 

Ammonium phosphate 6 percent. 

Ammonium sulphate 10 percent. 

Ammonium chloride 10 percent. 

Sodium borate 10 percent. 

Ammonium sulphate mixed with sodium borate equal 
quantities—5 percent of each or a 10 percent combined 
solution. 

Effects of Corrosive Action of Chemicals. 


A study of the corrosive action of these chemicals 
shows that the ammonium phosphate and ammonium 
chloride have about the same corrosive action as zine 
chloride or a little more, while ammonium sulphate is 
two to four times as corrosive. Sodium borate is alkaline 
and not corrosive. 

To determine the corrosive action of these fireproofing 
chemicals upon paint test specimens have been treated 
and placed in fungus pit, but this test is not completed. 
Others were painted with ordinary paints and exposed to 
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wood. The advantages derived in fireproofing wood in 
this manner are: 


(1) The substance precipitated in the wood being in- 
soluble in water should not be washed or leached from the 
wood. 

(2) The substance precipitated in the wood is a fusible 
compound which, when subjected to temperatures high 
enough to cause distiliation of tue wood, fuses and forms 
a protective coat in the wood cells. 

(3) The treatment could be made in such a manner that 
an excess of ziuc chloride could be left in the shingles in 
order to give them a preservative treatment against decay. 
Also other toxic salts such as sodium fiuoriue could be 
injected togetuer with either the borax or zine chloride 
Sviution to obtain this eitect. Due consideration would 
have to be given, however, to any contamination of rain 
water by tiese salts. Should this be used tor drinking 
purposes, an excess of borax should be injected to neutral- 
ize the zine chioride. No other preservative salt suitable 
for this purpose is known. It seems likely that soluble 
preservatives would to a considerable extent be retained in 
the wood by the insoluble zinc borate precipitate. 

The disadvantages of this methcd would seem to be: 

(1) The combination of the two chemicals besides form- 
ing an insoluble substance also forms a soluble salt, in 
this case sodium chloride, which would have a corrosive 
action on the common iron shingle nails now in use, 

(2) The double injection method of maxing the treat- 
ment with an intermediate drying period is more expensive 
than a single treatment. 


Results of Tests on Treated Cypress Siding. 


Table 8 gives tests on treated cypress siding very 
similar to the results obtained in the chart, of which a 
copy has been made herewith. (No, 11.) 
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the weather, no results having as yet been secured, It is 
estimated that the cost of treating lumber in wood pre- 
serving plants would run from $2 to $3 a thousand feet, 
exclusive of preserving, with an additional dollar for 
kiln drying. On a large scale treatment might be made 
for $5 or $6 a thousand, while on a small scale it might 
cost as much as $20 a thousand. The estimated cost of 
chemicals to treat 1,000 feet of lumber, considering only 
those recommended, is given in table 7 as follows: 


Ammonium phosphate, 6 percent, $12.08. 

Ammonium sulphate, 10 percent, $8.48. 

Ammonium chloride, 10 percent, $14.32, 

Sodium borate, 10 percent, $8.15. 

Ammonium sulphate and sodium borate, equal parts, 10 
percent—$4.50 for the borate and $4.20 for the sulphate, or 
a total of $8.70. 

Part 3 investigates the relative inflammability of 
treated and untreated siding and shingles. 

Here the results of the previous tests were applied, 
but inasmuch as these chemicals were all soluble in 
water they could not be applied to shingles without an 
additional waterproof coating. The investigation of in- 
soluble borates was therefore added. 

This method consisted in saturating the wood by a 
pressure or soaking process with boric acid or any sol- 
uble borate, bi-burate or perborate solution. The wood 
was then dried and a second treatment given, which 
would combine chemically with the soluble borate, bi- 
borate or perborate, as the case might be, to form an 
insoluble borate, bi-borate or perborate. 

The experimental treatments were made using borax 
and zine chloride, thus precipitating zinc borate in the 





Many shingle tests are given where the shingles are 
treated and afterward painted or stained, costing $1.29 
to $2.34 per thousand shingles, which costs, it is re- 
marked, are prohibitive for general use. The cost of 
treating with zinc borate, which does not require paint- 
ing afterward, is given as $1.29. In order to: test the 
insolubility of the zine borate treatment, the shingles 
tested had been for a period of two weeks alternately 
placed under running water for twenty-four hours and 
then dried for twenty-four hours, having been air-dried 
for several weeks before the test. 

It is stated, however, that an exposure test of long 
duration would be necessary to determine the perma- 
nence of the treatment. The zine borate treatment adds 
to the weight of the shingle 7.98 pounds of zine chloride 
and 26.60 pounds of borax for a thousand shingles— 
four bunches, 

As to the treating of shingles with soluble salts, the 
report states that it is not known how efficient paint 
would prove in keeping the salts in the wood, and it is 
suggested that tests might be made to find other meth- 
ods of retaining the salts. 

The general conclusion from these tests appears to be 
that it is more practicable to treat siding and shingles, 
inasmuch as they are regularly painted anyhow; that the 
zine borate is the cheapest efficient treatment for 
shingles, inasmuch as it saves the cost of painting. 

Part 4 investigates the relative inflammability of 
painted and unpainted shingles and siding. Various 
fireproof paints were tested, together with paints pre- 
pared at the laboratory for check tests. The following 
table shows the result of Test A: 
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SEEK APPROVAL OF WOODEN SHINGLES. 





Birmingham (Ala.) Paint Concern in Co-operation With Lumbermen 
to Ask Annulment of Unfavorable Ordinance. 
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In Test B the shingles are exposed to the heating 
plate for six minutes aiter ignition and the shingle was 
practically consumed in each test, except with the pig- 
ment-paint containing zine borate and the Bay State 
brick and cement coating. Test A is considered repre- 
sentative of what would occur should a spark or burning 
ember fall upon a wooden shingle roof. It is stated in 
the discussion that shingles can not be properly painted 
atter a roof is laid. 

The cypress siding was tested natural, with white lead 
oil paint, white spray, with Nepolite and with Permanite, 
Nepolite being the product of the Neptune Paint Com- 
pany and Permanite of M. Ewing Fox & Co. With all 
of these paints the siding ignited with difficulty, but 
after ignition burned violently, although it was exposed 
to the heating plate only until it ignited. All but the 
lower portion was consumed in all these tests. 

Part V. 
General Conclusions. 

From a consideration of all of the data given in this re- 
port it appears that: 

1. There was very little variation in the inflammabil- 
ity of the various species of untreated woods when tested 
at the higher temperatures. For example, all of the speci- 
mens tested at 375 degrees C. ignited within two minutes. 

2. Ammonium salts and sodium borate gave more efli- 
cient results than the other chemicals tested in rendering 
wood fire retardant. All the other salts tested either did 
not prevent free combustion of the wood when injected in 
moderate quantities or they reacted with the wood, weak- 
ening und discoloring it. 

8. None of the chemical fire retardants used, when in- 
jected into the wood, prevented it from glowing or charring. 

4, Wooden shingles may be rendered fire retardant by 
injecting certain chemicals. ‘The additional cost of paint- 
ing which is necessary with water soluble salts would, in 
most cases, no doubt, restrict the use of such treatments. 

5. The use of insoluble metallic borate precipitated in 
shingles appears to be the most practical of the methods 
studied for rendering wooden shingles fire retardant. 

6. All of the paint tested with shingles rendered them to 
some degree more fire retardant. ‘The most effective of the 
paints tested which were suitable for outside use was one 
containing zinc borate which acted as a fire retardant. 

7. Shingle stains of the type tested did not greatly 
increase the inflammability of the shingles even though 
they were applied shortly before being tested. Their use as 
a means of decorating treated shingles should, no doubt, 
be allowed as they do not detract materially from the fire- 
retarding treatment. 

8. The puints tested which were designed for interior 
use were in general more effective than the paints designed 
for outside use, in retarding fire. 

9. The method of application of a paint is of consider- 
able importance. It would seem to be good practice with 
shingles to apply the paint to approximately three-fourths 
of both sides before laying the shingle. 

Future Work. 

Further work is now being carried on at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, in which conditions existing in fires 
will be more closely approached. 

The object of these experiments is to obtain a comparison 
of the results described in this paper with the results that 
would be obtained in a fire. More information will ‘also 


be collected on the degree to which wood can be rendered fire 
retardant, 


of Birmingham’s drastic 
anti-wooden shingle ordi- 
nance the wooden shingle automatically comes within the 
provisions of the ordinance as a fire retardant roof cov- 
ering demanding as much legal sanction as substitute 
rootings, and it snould thus be restored to good standing 
within the wording of the ordinance. 

Local lumbermen, however, will not rely solely upon 
this fact, but may have recourse to a mandamus ad- 
dressed to the municipal authorities, demanding a public 
demonstration of shiugles treated by the Empire com- 
pany’s process and resulting product as proot of their 
absolute fire retardant quauty. ‘This course has been 
advised by six loca] attorneys of good standing. Local 
lumbermen and the Empire Paint & Contracting Com- 
pany have not sought assistance from outside sources in 
their fight to rehabilitate the standing of the wooden 
shingle measure in this city, but the suggestion has been 
made that on account of the potential scope of this 
movement shingle manufacturers and various lumber 
associations vitally affected by it might lend their as- 
sistance through financial and moral support to the 
Birmingham people who are making the contest. The 
spirit ot this suggestion is contained in a letter recently 
written by a leading lumberman of Birmingham to Sece- 
retary-Manager J. K. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, the text of which is as follows: 


As you know, shingles have been out of use in Birming- 
ham for a couple of years and the Empire Paint & Contract- 
ing Company here, with the assistance of some of the lum- 
ber people, has been endeavoring to make a fight to get them 
back, when treated with a fire retardent paint, and we 
think that we are in a fine position right now to accomplish 
our object. 

We have secured a new fire chief and a new building 
commissioner and both of these men are inclined to look 
upon our proposition favorably, and we feel that the time 
to strike is when the iron is hot, especially when I note 
that there is a fight on now in Anniston and one in Atlanta 
on this same preposition. 

We are not interested in shingles ourselves, as a firm, be- 
cause we do not manufacture or sell them, but I am firmly 
convinced that shingles are only a starter with the under- 
writers’ association to prevent the use of wood and about 
the next thing that they will say is that we can not use 
siding on a building and then that we can not use wooden 
framing in a building, until lumber will be utterly tabooed 
in a great many cities in the country. 

It seems like now is the time to make a fight along these 
lines and we ought to start at the beginning. I do not 
think that lumbermen generally have a full realization as 
to what this fight on shingles really means. 

We have been putting up a fight here but we can not 
very well do it without money or some financial and moral 
support and what work has been done here has been done 
by the Empire Paint & Contracting Company. 

The proposition now is that if the city does not allow 
us to use wooden shingles, after being covered with what 
has been sufficiently proved to them to be a fireproof ma- 
terial, we contest the ordinance. At least a half dozen of 
the best attorneys-in Birmingham have said that the ordin- 
ance is absolutely unconstitutional and can be defeated. 


Product of Paint Company Convinces Lumbermen of 
Its Fire Retardant Qualities. 


‘The work that has been done here by the Empire 
Paint & Contracting Company’’ has reference in a 











measure to practical demonstrations made by that com- 
pany to show the fire retardant etlicieucy of its paint. 
One of these was a test made in the presence of jocal 
lumbermen and others that was absolutely convincing of 
the claims made by the company for its product. In 
this contest No. 2 dry pine shingles were treated with 
Empire paint, and a well known brand of prepared roof- 
ing shingles coming within the category oi ‘*tireproof’? 
roofing material, as classified by tue Birmingham city 
authorities, both covered with excelsior, were set on fire, 
Both burned about three and one-half minutes. The 
prepared roofing had meited and run to such an extent 
that it was practically destroyed. The wooden Shingle 
— no eiftect of the fire beyond a slight diseoiora- 
jon. 

Another phase of the contest involved the placing of a 
shovelful ot live coals upon prepared roofing and upon a 
square of the same dimensions of wooden shingles, 
‘These were set on fire and the Empire paint burned with 
considerable smoke. ‘Lhe prepared rooting burned for 
thirty minutes, blazing treeiy, and the fire ate through 
it to the wooden inch decking beneath, where it was 
checked. But the substitute material was consumed. 
The fire immediately over the wood shingles charred 
them, but the shingles themselves were not burned 
through and‘did not blaze at any time. 

Other as conclusively thorough tests were made, and 
one of these was witnessed by the chief of the Birming- 
ham fire department. ‘That officer is reported to have 
expressed his thorough conviction of the fire retardant 
qualities of the Empire paint, and to have said that his 
department could easily reach and quickly control any 
fire started on a roof treated with the Empire paint. 
Representatives of insurance associations were invited 
by the Kmpire Paint & Contracting Company and local 
lumbermen to witness these tests, but did not accept the 
invitation nor have they replied favorably to requests to 
give their sanction to tne use of treated wood shingles, 

Birmingham’s anti-shingle ordinance went into effect 
about two years ago. Its influence was felt in other 
cities and towns, which have adopted ordinances on 
practically the same lines as the ordinance in effect 
here, and other municipalities, large and small, have 
under consideration the passage of ordinances against 
the use of the wooden shingle. The influence behind 
this legislation, while not open, is well known: It is at- 
tributed, and with reason, to the active work of manu- 
facturers of substitutes for wooden shingles. The local 
ordinance, while prohibiting the shingle as a roof cover- 
ing, has offered nothing to compensate for it. The sub- 
stitute roofings which the ordinance permits have by . 
actual tests been proved to be inferior as fire retardants 
to properly treated wooden shingles. The local lumber 
fraternity is actively at work to insure restoration to its 
proper place of the logical roof covering—the wooden 
shingle, 


TO SHARE PREVENTION EXPENSES. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 19.—As a result of the re- 
cent conference held at‘ Montreat and the decision to 
install fire protection for the forests of this section, the 
city of Asheville has decided to appropriate any amount 
necessary to pay the city’s part in the erection of a 
watch tower on Craggy mountain, the highest peak in 
Asheville’s vicinity, overlooking the forests on the city’s 
watersheds. A watchman will be maintained who from 
his vantage point can see any fire that starts over 
approximately 150,000 acres of timber land. Part of 
this property beiongs to the city and the balance to 
lumber interests. All have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to share the expense, and it is believed that it 
will be possible to secure future Government aid to 
further develop a fire fighting force of men to be sta- 
tioned at different points in the valleys. The city’s 
share has not been determined, but will be appropri- 
ated as soon as demanded. 


BUILDING TRADE COUNCIL ATTACKED. 


PorRTSMOUTH, OHIO, July 21.—The taking of testimony 
in the case against the Building Trades Council, of this 
city, brought by twelve representative building contrac- 
tors and plumbers, for a dissolution of the council as an 
unlawful organization in restraint of trade, was com- 
pleted late last week before Judge Tarbell, in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court, and arguments on the evidence will be 
heard July 27. 

The Building Trades Council, an-organization of eight 
trades unions, was charged with interfering with the busi- 
ness of the contractors by boycotts, ete., and a permanent 
injunction is sought to prevent the continuance of the 
practices. The council admitted the terms of the working 
agreement recited by the contractors, the alleged viola- 
tion of which last May precipitated the trouble, pros- 
trated the building industry here, and resulted in the 
employees deciding to attack the council as an unlawful 
combination, thereby raising an issue that is interesting 
every contractor and builder in the State of Ohio. 

The defendants did not deny the truth of the charges 
made by the contractors, but claimed that the council is 
a lawful organization and that there was no coercion em- 
ployed by its agents in anything they did to try to bring 
the contractors to time, and to sustain the council in not 
allowing any of its members to work on any job with 
nonunion workmen. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION HEARS NEEDS OF 


(Continued from the Front Page.) 

at not over 50 percent and the export business, which 
normally takes 10 percent of the product, as practically 
ceased. As exhibit 1 the speaker filed an exhibit from 
Dun and Bradstreet showing failures in the lumber in- 
dustry for the five years including 1914—a total of 
2.253 failures (or averaging 491 ennually), with ag- 
gregate liabilities of $85,756,280. Mr. Downman did 
not state what suggestions were to be made for im- 
provement, but prepared the way for them by stating 
that they would not encroach upon the antitrust laws. 
The purpose of such laws is to conserve public welfare, 
and public welfare is being seriously injured by pres- 
ent conditions in the lumber industry. The speaker 
quoted from Brookmire’s Forecaster for July 12, as 
tollows: 


If it were not for the weakness in the lumber trade and 
the depression in the cotton States we could predict a 
period of general prosperity. 


He also quoted from the report of the National Con- 
servation Commission in 1908, as follows: 


That there is, in the economic sense, overproduction 
of lumber is wholly true, because we manufacture more 
lumber than our forests can yield permanently. No eco- 
nomic reason fully explains the difference between the 
price of lumber grown in Europe. Difference in_ the 
density of population explains it only in part. But neither 
that nor the relation of supply to demand is the chief 
cause. It lies in our failure to realize that if we are to 
grew timber continuously to meet our needs its value 
must be reckoned by the cost of growing it as well as 
by the cost of logging and manufacture. Stumpage prices 
in the United States average less than one-fifth of the 
price of lumber at the mill. The value of anything that 
is needed is at least what it will cost to grow it again. 

We pay generally less for lumber than it is worth, with 
a slight present gain to ourselves individually, and by 
so doing we discourage the right use of the forest and 
greatly increase the cost of lumber to ourselves later on 
and to those who come after us. We must recognize the 
actual value of lumber now, or pay an excessive price 
for it in the future, and we hive carried destruction so 
far that we shall probably have to do both. 





He also filed as exhibit 2 a table of average f. o. b. 
mill values for the years 1906 to 1912, inclusive, dis- 
tributed by woods, from the Forest Service and census 
reports. Beginning with 1906 and ending with 1912 
the average mill prices of yellow pine as shown by this 
table were: $15.02, $14.02, $12.66, $12.69, $13.29, 
$14.36; of Douglas fir, $14.20, $14.12, $11.07, 
$12.44, $13.09, $11.05, $11.58. This may ke considered 
fairly representative. As exhibit 3 the speaker submit- 
ted from the census report of 1909 a table indicating 
the number of sawmills and their cut by States for 
1909 and a similar table showing the number of mills 
and the cut by species cf woods. 


$13.87, 


Tells of Conditions in Yellow Pine. 


Mr. Downman then announced that he would call 
upon representatives of the various branches of the 
industry and first called upon Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, to tell of conditions in yellow pine. Mr. 
Keith’s text was illustrated with a portfolio of exhibits 
of which a copy was supplied to the Federal Trade 
Commission. In the text of his written address he 
hegan by reviewing the yellow pine business for the 
last eight years, which has been very unsatisfactory 
except for the last half of 1912 and the first half of 
1913. In July, 1914, consumption was 111 percent of 
output, which indicated a possible return to normal 
conditions, but the European war came on with serious 
effects upon the lumber industry. The average mill 
price for December, 1914, was $11.70; the average cost 
for the year was $14.4914. 

The average southern sawmill has about ten years’ 
timber supply, some have more. On a ten years’ basis 
of operation requiring the liquidation of 10 percent 
of the plant investment assets annually, it is necessary 
in order to do this and also to secure a 6 percent 
return on the total capital invested to secure a profit 
of 27.2 percent on the cost of manufacture. Exhibit No. 
4 showed what the actual percentage of profit was for 
1912, 1913 and 1914, the last year being in red ink, 
a loss. He ealled attention also to the fact that these 
figures were only from the larger and better mills— 
those having accounting systems sufficiently complete 
and adequate to produce the information desired—and 
that their efficiencies of operation were much greater 
than that of the average of the industry. The speaker 
argued also that yellow pine being a dominant wood, 
conditions among the manufacturers of other competing 
woods must be at least equally as bad. 

The speaker then made an analysis of exhibit No. 1, 
net sales, and cost of operation as shown by exhibit 
No. 3, showing that the average charge for stumpage 
was $4.35 and that the depreciation amounted to 63.57 
cents a thousand feet. The overrun for the amount 
of lumber scale in excess of log scale was approximately 
20 percent. From these figures the speaker deduced that 
for the three years 1912, 1913 and 1914, if these com- 
panies had earned 6 percent on the investment, their 
net earnings would have been in excess of $20,000,000. 
Their actual net earnings were less than $4,000,000. 
Had their stumpage been charged at $5.50 a thousand 
instead of the average of $4.35—and the speaker argued 
that it is worth that—and if the cost of development 
for camps, mills and railroads had been added, at $1 
a thousand feet, it would have required an earning of 
over $26.000,000 in order to pay 6 percent on the invest- 
ment. The stumpage charge of $5.50, had it been ap- 
plied to their actual operation, would have shown actual 
operating loss of over $2,000,000 instead of the profit 
referred to of a little less than $4,000,000. The highest 


mill price for yellow pine lumber was reached in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, $18.21. Had all the sales made by these 
companies for these three years been made at this 
price their profits would have been approximately $27,- 
900,000, or an average return of 6.4 percent, stumpage 
figured at $4.35. Figuring stumpage at $5.50 and de- 
preciation at $1 a thousand, the returns would have 
been only $17,300,000, or 3.96 percent. 

From January 1, 1912, to the end of 1914 the annual 
production of yellow pine lumber exceeded consumption 
by 3.21 percent, or an accumulation of 9.36 percent 
ot one year’s annual average production, equivalent to 
45.2 pereent of the stock on hand at the beginning of 
the period. 


Securing of Proper Bank Credits Difficult. 


The speaker showed the difficulty of securing proper 
bank credits under these conditions and also the effect 
upon labor and the wage reductions which have been 
necessitated—approximately 10 percent, or an average 
of 20 cents daily. This amounts to a wage reduction 
per man of $57 annually, or, applied to the 695,000 
employees shown by the census report for 1909 and 
by the approximate lumber output, it is estimated that 
labor has contributed to the waste of overproduction 
in there thee years approximately $9,000,000 annually 
in wage reductions and loss of employment. Consid- 
ering the decrease in materials and supplies used and 
the labor loss there involved the speaker estimated that 
the loss to labor would amount to over $11,000,000 
annually. 

Plan for Remedying Conditions Suggested. 


The speaker then discussed at considerable length 
the result to the public from the standpoint of waste 
of national resources, The concrete plan of remedies 
suggested by the speaker was as follows: 

On such a basis, if we could apply the principle to the 
industry, where a previous month might show that 2 per- 
cent of the production of that month had been accu- 


not be in restraint of trade but lawful, it would be prac- 
tically impossible to secure anything like any large per- 
centage of this number of manufacturers to an agreement 
of this or any other character. It is barely possible that 
50 percent of the output of yellow pine lumber might 
reach such an agreement, but the 50 percent of the total 
manufacture of the output of yellow pine lumber would 
not in any manner approximate such a thing as 50 per- 
cent of the tot2! number of those engaged in the busi- 
ness. Many of these mills are very small but all seek a 
market through some avenue, either locally or through 
jobbers, or sell their product direct through their own 
sales agencies. I doubt very much if we could in the 
fifteen years above mentioned equalize our stocks by pro- 
ducing even 1 percent less per annum than the market 
assimilated. You can readily see that there could be no 
possibility of lessening of competition. 


Files Brief Upon Powers of the Comnission. 


Mr. Keith closed by filing a brief prepared by L. C. 
Boyle, counsel, upon the general subject of powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

This brief is a very interesting but somewhat tech- 
nical discussion of the power conferred by law upon 
the Federal Trade Commission. The gist of the argu- 
ment was that inasmuch as the commission appears to 
have been given some broad powers in advising with 
business representatives regarding the remedy of courses 
of action which were considered to be violative of 
law, it might be argued to have a similar advisory power 
in helping to find remedies within the bounds of the 
law for conditions harmful to business and to society 
in general. In other words, business men should be 
able to go to the commission and secure advice in 
advance as to the legality of a proposed plan. The 
argument is also made that the commission, in serv- 
ing the practical purposes for which it is created, is 
permitted by the law to do various things which by 
the letter of the law it is not definitely required to do. 

Edward N. Hurley, of the commission, then ad- 
dressed an inquiry to Mr. Keith on the subject of 
taxes, as to whether they were a serious problem. Mr. 
Keith replied by a comparison between the taxation of 
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mulated in the form of stocks, and assuming that our 
current month’s operation would disclose practically the 
same situation as had obtained in the previous month, 
we would reduce, by agreement, our operation in hours, 
for the current month, 4 percent, so as to absorb the 
accumulation of the previous month and produce only 
as much lumber as might be necessary to take care of 
the current demand, changing the reduction of hours of 
operation, from month to month, as the condition of the 
previous month might indicate, from compilations of sup- 
ply and demand made monthly. 

We believe that this would not be in violation of the 
law, as it would not restrain trade or lessen competition, 
since the trade would be able to secure all the lumber 
that it could use, while we believe that the effect would 
be to keep the market stable, and enable the public to 
forecast market conditions with more certainty. 

Applying this same principle against the operations of 
yellow pine lumber for the last three years, assuming 
that this had been done instead of that which was done, 
the result would have been a production of lumber 3.85 
percent less than was actually produced; or, in other 
words, there would have been 64/100 of 1 percent less 
lumber manufactured than the market would have actu- 
ally assimilated during that period. However, as the 
average stocks on hand on the beginning of this period 
were 19.85 percent of the average annual production, 
the result would have been that we would still have 
in the neighborhood of between 17 and 18 percent of 
our annual production in the hands of the manufacturer, 
plus the amount of stocks on hand in the yards of the 
retailers, from which stocks the trade could have been 
readily cared for, and in no instance would the trade 
have been restricted. On the other hand, prices would 
have been level; there would have been some profit in 
the business; labor would have been kept more steadily 
employed and at better rates of pay; the entire harvest 
of logs would have been utilized; and the public demand 
would be able to be fully supplied from present operations 
at lower rates of transportation with the benefits of real 
competition for a longer period of time, all of which is 
the highest form of conservation. 

If you should grant us such relief as we ask for and the 
same results for future years would apply as figured out 
as the probable effect for the three years referred to, it 
would take, at the rate of 64/100 of 1 percent production 
under censumption, at the present rate of consumption, 
at least fifteen years to reduce present stocks to normal. 

Further in connection with this situation, I would say 
that according to census reports of 1909 there were 
17,359 manufacturers engaged in the production of yellow 
pine. Even should you agree that our contention would 
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sugar land and of timberland, indicating that prin- 
ciples followed were very burdensome upon the ear- 
rying of timber for future utilization. 

C. I. Millard, of Norfolk, Va., was then introduced 
by Mr. Downman to speak for the North Carolina Pine 
Association. Mr. Millard was not prepared with a 
written paper and spoke orally. He declared that the 
showing that had been presented for yellow pine ap- 
plied very largely to North Carolina pine, but in addi- 
tion specified some conditions which were slightly dif- 
ferent. One of these was the fact that North Carolina 
pine is largely not a virgin growth but is a result of 
natural reproduction, and even though this regeneration 
is not artificially and intentionally produced the actual 
cost of reproduction including taxation of land ete. 
figures more directly into the stumpage cost because 
of this fact. North Carolina pine has a closer relation 
to conditions in the box trade because a considerable 
proportion of the output finds an outlet in that direction. 

Chairman Davies, of the commission, stated that the 
commission desired some information regarding the ex- 
port possibilities for lumber and was informed that 
a competent witness on the export business would be 
presented at the afternoon session. The morning ses- 
sion then adjourned. “ 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Representatives of western manufacturers were first 
called. E, A. Selfridge, of Willits, Cal., representing 
the California Redwood Association, requested that op- 
portunity be given for presentation of its case at the 
hearing which has been set for San Francisco, August 
20, and it was announced that George X. Wendling, for 
the Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Association, 
would also be heard at that time. 

George E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, was then called upon and 
presented the situation on behalf of that organization. 

According to census figures the total production of 
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cypress in 1899 was 495,836,000 feet; in 1908, 743,297,- 
000 feet; in 1913, the latest figures available, it was 
1,097,247,000 feet. About 1908 a decline in the use of 
cypress for factory purposes began, cheaper substitute 
woods being found. The manufacturers organized a 
selling campaign to introduce cypress into retail lumber 
stocks, which has been consistently followed up, with 
the result that this wood has probably suffered smaller 
decline in volume of business and prices than have 
other woods. ‘‘It must be admitted in all candor, 
however, that some of the trade now going to cypress 
would have gone to the other woods kad the public not 
been thus educated, although cypress must take some 
slight credit for having done creative work, in that in 
a great many instances the use of lumber was incited.’’ 
A report of stocks January 1, 1915, showed an increase 
of stocks during the year of almost exactly 4 percent. 
It is also known that they have increased during the 
first six months of 1915 and the exact figures for that 
half year will be available in about another thirty 
days and ean be submitted to the commission. No fig- 
ures. had been prepared as to logging and operating 
costs,° but these will be supplied if the commission 
desires them. 


Conditions in the Export Business. 


Mr. Hurley asked regarding export business and 
was informed that there was very little in cypress, and 
that being chiefly with Central America. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, of Houston, Tex., was then asked to give some 
information regarding conditions in the export business. 
The substance of Mr. Kirby’s remarks was that it would 
be very desirable if American manufacturers were per- 
mitted to organize combinations or syndicates for the 
purpose of exporting, as this required an organiza- 
tion for exploitation and particularly for the handling 
of foreign credits, which was beyond the capacity of 
even the largest individual manufacturers. This line 
of argument seemed to arouse the especial interest of 
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the commissioners, who asked a number of questions 
regarding it. One of the questions was as to whether 
there would be any effect in increasing domestic prices 
if manufacturers were permitted to combine in the con- 
trol of prices for export lumber. Mr. Kirby replied 
in effect that if the surplus or a portion of it could 
be disposed of by export the effect upon the domestic 
market would be substantially the same as if it were 
disposed of by a permitted agreement for curtailment of 
output. Unreasonably low domestic prices would un- 
doubtedly be brought up nearer to the normal or proper 
level. Mr. Kirby continued: 

If we could get rid of our surplus abroad it would to 
that extent prevent the demoralization in the domestic 
market. We have to compete with associations of for- 
eign competitors. It is important that we also have that 
right.. Up to this time there has been no tribunal, unless 
this body is so empowered, to tell us what may be and 
what may not be obnoxious to the law. I understand it 
to be a fact that Canadian lumbermen can get together 
and say, “This commodity is worth so much money” and 
this is permitted under their laws at the present time. 
They even can have an open agreement that such a 
price is to be charged. 

Asked as to his personal knowledge of this matter 
the speaker referred by name to a man who is inter- 
ested in a yellow pine sawmill and also in lumber man- 
ufacture in Vancouver and at the request of: the com- 
mission agreed to secure and submit further infor- 
mation upon this point, which Chairman Davies indi- 
cated was an interesting one. These Canadian manu- 
facturers were, however, not merely competitors with 
lumbermen of the United States for the foreign mar- 
kets, but largely invaded our domestic trade, particu- 
larly in the North, although the effect of their compe- 
tition was not felt in the South. ; 

Asked as to the effect of taxes, Mr. Kirby referred 
to the fact which has often been discussed that a crop 
of timber is harvested only once in fifty years and 
that an annual tax is therefore an exceedingly heavy 
burden wpa it, These taxes on timberland have also 


in the South been so increased that he was of the opin- 
ion that the aggregate amount of taxes now paid upon 
the remaining standing timber is greater than it was 
in the past at the time when the volume of virgin tim- 
ber was at its highest point. At this point the hearings 
were adjourned to 11 o’clock Tuesday morning. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At the opening session R. H. Downman made the 
following statement and asserted that he would sup- 
plement it with more detailed information later: 


Recently I was in British Columbia and at that time 
the papers were full of the action of R. H. MacMillan, 
chief forester of British Columbia, in regard to the tim- 
ber supply of that Province. 'The statement was made 
that Mr. MacMillan had been authorized by the Gov- 
ernment immediately to enter into a publicity campaign 
for the benefit of the lumber manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of the State. I believe that information has been 
furnished through the Consular Department and can be 
easily supplied. 

nother point I understand the commission would like 
to have some definite information on is the bearing that 
the issuance of bonds by operating lumbermen as well as 
timber owners has had on the industry. I would like 
to suggest to the commission that this is a very long 
question to take up and I don’t believe the lumbermen 
have full advices on that, though it does have some bear- 
ing. I understand you intend to hear various bankers 
on certain matters pertaining to the industry and I would 
suggest you take it up at that time through that source. 

I also understand that the commission desires some in- 
formation as to the effect on the lumber industry of 
so-called substitutes. I wish to state that at the present 
time the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
about to put into effect a department for the investigating 
of all questions of that kind. The only information we 
have now has been supplied by the Government itself 
and it is not of very much value because the Govern- 
ment has not been able to secure the information from 
lumber sources. It has been generally estimated by the 
iovernment officials that the reduction brought about in 
the use of lumber in the last three years has heen fifty 
feet per capita and almost directly attributed to the 
activities of the so-called substitutes. 

In regard to the matter of codperation I will read from 
the stenographer’s report of a recent meeting of the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association hel? 
in this city on June 8 a statement bv H RB. King, of 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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Cites Trade Agreement in Australia. 


This statement was to the effect that there was in 
Victoria an association of timber and lumber mer- 
chants which gets together to discuss and fix prices and 
which holds meetings for the purpose of bringing about 
a better feeling among the merchants. The association 
gives the small merchants an equal chance with the 
big ones. 

The chairman requested the source of this informa- 
tion for the purpose of verification and was informed 
that this extract was from the notes of the official 
stenographer and that while reports of the meeting had 
been published in various trade papers it could not be 
certainly said that this particular portion of the pro- 
ceedings had been so published. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, was then introduced and 
presented an address. 

Mr. Hines dwelt upon the magnitude of the lumber 
industry in some detail, and among other things stated 
that the investment in sawmill plants amounted to 
over $5,000,000,000 and the investment in timber usually 
about five times that in the plant. He showed that 
the lumber industry exists in nearly every State in 
the Union, even Massachusetts still manufacturing about 
360,000,000 feet annually in 643 sawmills. Its relations 
to labor, to the purchase of farm products and to 
freight tonnage were discussed. The present situation 
was reviewed, to some extent duplicating information 
already presented, but discussing in particular the 
effect of Canadian competition, particularly in the great 
consuming market adjacent to the great lakes. Even 
from nearby States like Minnesota and Wisconsin the 
average freight cost to these markets is about $5.50 
to $6 a thousand feet, as compared with $2 average 
by water from the Georgian Bay district. The average 
cost for yellow pine probably would be $8.50; in the 
Inland Empire $12.50. Labor is generally 10 to 15 
percent cheaper in Canada and inasmuch as opera- 


INDUSTRY AS PRESENTED BY LUMBERMEN. 


tions there are chiefly upon Government licenses under 
which the timber is paid for only as eut, the Canadian 
manufacturer is not burdened with the heavy timber 
investment necessary in the United States. He con 
cluded that the present price of low grade lumber in 
the United States is largely influenced by the large 
importations of those grades from Canada. He be 
lieved that these conditions would justify the Federal 
Trade Commission in recommending to Congress the 
enactment of protective tariff legislation. 

-He reviewed the advantages to Canadian manufactur 
ers in ocean shipments, which he estimated as at least 
$2 a thousand feet on shipments from Pacifie ports in 
Canada to Atlantic ports in the United States eithe: 
through the Panama Canal or otherwise. Canadian 
lumber manufacturers will have a like advantage in 
exportation to Europe at the end of the present war. 


Annual Lumber and Transportation Losses. 


Mr. Hines was then cross-examined by Charles §. 
Keith, who was assisting Mr. Downman in helping to 
draw out important information from witnesses at th 
hearing. He was asked to give an estimate of the 


amount lost in transportation to the railroads because 
of the waste left in the woods under present conditions. 
Mr. Hines estimated this at about 25 percent of the 


total volume of lumber in the tree, or about 15,000,000, 
600 feet annually and, estimating the average railroad 
haul to yield a freight amounting to $5 to $7 a 
thousand, this meant a loss of revenue to the railroads 
running from $75,000,000 to .$105,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN DaviEs: Left because unprofitable to move? 

Mr. Hines: Left because it is low grade lumber, the 
present price of which will not pay the cost of logging, 
of manufacturing and of transportation. 

THpP CHaArR: Is that affected by the use of substitutes? 

Mr. HINES: It is affected by a combination of factors 
of which that is one. Another is the lower cost of trans 
portation from Canada. The cost from Georgian Bay to 
Buffalo is $2 a thousand as compared with the cost of $10 
a thousand from Mr. Kirby’s mill or other yellow pine mills 
under the same blanket rate. 

THR CHAIR: I have seen it estimated that a very large 
sum of money, approximately $6,000,000 yearly, is spent in 
the advertising of substitutes for lumber. I have heard it 
estimated that 50 percent of the annual output of lumber 
has been substituted by cement. I mean by that that the 
increase in the quantity of cement manufactured is equivalent 
to about 50 percent of the annual consumption of lumber 
Naturally that reduces demand and makes it less profitable 
to use the boughs and those pieces of the tree you leave 
in the woods. I was wondering what information you have 
with reference to that situation. 

Mr. HINES: We are now beginning to collect that data, 
but our present estimate is that not over 10 or 15 percent 
reduction has been caused by the use of substitutes. 

THE CHAIR: Is that growing? 

Mr. Hines: In box manufacture I think it is decreasing 
We have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
information showing that about $40,000,000 is involved in 
loss and damage claims and we are asking for a separation 
between wooden and fiber packages in order to see wher 
this loss occurs. We believe a large proportion of it is due 
to the use of fiber packages. 

THE CHAIR: How long have these substitutes come into 
active competition as a factor in the lumber trade? 

Mr. Hines: It has been growing gradually during the 
last seven or eight years. 

THE CHAIR: Is the percentage of concrete to lumbe 
srowing larger? 

Mr. HINES: I don’t think so. The advertisements of 
cement manufacturers are meant to exploit to the consume: 
a much larger use of cement than I believe the actual 
figures would show. 

THE CHAIR: Has your organization started any investi- 
gation looking to see how much value there is in metal 
fencing, metal sash and window frames, steel garages, metal 
lath, steel forms for concrete construction etc. ? 

Mr. HINES: We have just started a department to con- 
duct such an investigation. We have only just succeeded 
in securing sufficient money with which to make the begin- 
ning under Mr. Downman’s administration. 

Mr. KEITH: Is it not true that the use of cement 
requires a large amount of lumber for forms? 

Mr. HINES: It has been estimated that almost the same 
quantity of lumber, although of a common quality, is 
required for the forms for cement building that would be 
used if the building were of brick or stone. 

Mr. KeiTH: Is it not true that the report for 1909 
shows practically no diminution of lumber consumption 
per capita? 

Mr. HINES: These figures don’t show much over 5 per- 
cent decrease. 

F Mr. KEITH : Do you not think this is due to depression 
in the business rather than to the campaign for substitutes? 

Mr. HINES: We are positive on that point. The rail 
roads, for example, have been using very little lumber. 

THP CHAIR: Is that true of concrete foundations—ties 
for railroads? Have they been successful ? 

Mr. HINES: I only know that railroad engineers claim 
they are too rigid. 


West Coast Expert Presents Arguments. 


E. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore., was introduced to 
make a statement on behalf of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He showed that more 
than half of the country’s standing timber supply is 
in the Pacific Northwest, of which the United States 
Government itself owns about one-third. In 1913, the 
most favorable recent year, only about 75 percent of 
the ten-hour capacity of the mills was in operation; 
today only about 30 percent. Exhibits were submitted 
showing that taxes for 1904 to 1913 in some instances 
had increased as much as ten fold. The present aver- 
age selling price is $10.90, an actual loss of $1.84 a 
thousand, allowing $2 as stumpage with no interest 
on plants or »ther capital investment. The Govern- 
ment investigator now on the Pacific coast finds that 
lumber must bring $14 to $15 a thousand fect average 
to pay a return of 6 percent on taxes and fire patrol 
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on the raw material investment and 12 percent on the 
investment of equipment, stocks, ete. Labor represents 
80 percent of the cost of lumber at the mill. Lumber 
selling at the Pacifie coast mills at $6 rough has to 
pay $18.25 a thousand freight in order to reach Chicago. 

The Dingley tariff caused a decrease of lumber ex- 
ports into the United States from British Columbia 
of 60 percent. The removal of the: tariff caused an 
increase of 546 percent during the first nine months. 
British Columbia can ship to any port in the United 
States in cheaper vessels with smaller crews, at lower 
wages, with a consequent saving in ocean freight of 20 
to 25 percent. 

Export trade has never been properly promoted, Pa- 





H. C. HORNBY, CLOQUET, MINN.: 
Represented the Inland Empire. 


cifie coast lumber being handled chiefly by brokers who 
do no creative work in building up a demand. 

One interesting statement made by this speaker was 
to the effect that 1,000 mills on the Pacifie coast cut 
one-half the output and 45,000 the other half. Of the 
smaller class of mills 33,000 eut 200 cars annually on 
an average and 12,000 cut only twenty ears each an- 
nually. The British Government figures that with stump- 
age at 85 cents there must be a selling price of $18 
a thousand in order to give the mill a profit. On our 
side of the line the stumpage cost is $2 and yet the 
mills are getting only about $10 for their product. In 
Mr. Hazen’s opinion British Columbia seems destined 
to monopolize the shingle trade because of its fine tim- 
ber and manufacturing and transportation advantages. 


Several Remedies Suggested. 


The remedies recommended were an amendment of 
marine laws, permission for vessels of railroad owner- 
ship to operate through the Panama Canal and the 
permission to lumbermen to form codperative selling 
agencies in both foreign and domestie trade in order 
to effect economies in the cost of selling. 

To an inquiry as to increase in cost of stumpage, 
Mr. Hazen stated that stumpage was sold by the Gov- 


ernment in 1890 at $2.50 an acre, or approximately 5 . 


cents a thousand feet. The cost of carrying this at 
6 percent interest, 1 percent taxes and 1 percent fire 
patrol, would make this now worth 34 cents if any tim- 
ber existed under such circumstances. The average 
holder of stumpage, however, would have a cost of 
about $1.50 in 1900 and his selling price at the end 
of twenty years, in order to pay carrying charges, must 
be about $18 for lumber figuring no operating profit 
but only the necessary cost of carrying the timber 
burden. 

M. B. Nelson, of* Kansas City, Mo., was then intro- 
duced to speak regarding situations in the export busi- 
ness. He had no paper prepared but told of the expe- 
rience of the Long-Bell Lumber Company in the export 
trade. About ten years ago it had a little export trade 
through foreign agents, but the conditions were unsatis- 
factory and some investigations were made looking to- 
ward an improvement. These foreign agents knew 
nothing of yellow pine, had never seen yellow pine and 
were unacquainted with the practical conditions of man- 
ufacture. After counseling with a number of opera- 
tors a selling corporation was planned for the purpose 
of promoting the export trade, but this plan, when 
submitted to counsel, was not approved, as there was 
fear it might conflict with the Sherman act. Mr. Nel- 
son’s company a few years later opened an office on 
its own account in Hamburg and worked up an excel- 
lent trade, although in order to obtain a profit at the 
business it was necessary to make some purchases from 
outside mills in order to divide up the orders received; 
otherwise the individual operator—even if one of the 
larger ones—could not afford the expense of a foreign 
office on that proportion of his own output suitable 
for European export. 

The European market is accustomed to buying low 
grade stock from the Baltic district, but there were a 
number of items of yellow pine which had never before 
been cold abroad that were successfully introduced in 
the face of this competition. In box shooks, for exam- 
ple, there is an excellent onportunity abroad if properly 
cultivated and that market also will take a consider- 
able amount of short lumber for crating and other 
purposes. 


How Export Trade May Be Promoted. 


The speaker gave it as his opinion that if lumbermen 
of the United States were permitted to organize proper 
selling agencies for the export trade and properly culti- 
vate the various markets, the exports of yellow pine 
lumber could be doubled within five years. In order to 
illustrate the superior economies and advantages of 
such a direct selling plan rather than the selling through 
foreign brokers and timber merchants, he cited the 
ease of a buyer in England desiring lumber for a 
certain purpose. He decided himself what lumber in 
his judgment would best suit him and went to the 
local timber merchant for it. This merchant would 
place the order with some large factory in London or 
Liverpool, which would forward it to a local exporter 
in the United States, who would submit it to the saw- 
mill. No information would accompany the specifica- 
tions as to the use for which the material was desired. 
If the business were handled through a foreign agent 
familiar with conditions of American manufacture who 
could come in personal contact with the initial buyer, 
he would in many instances be able to suggest some 
other form of lumber which would better suit the 
needs of the buyer and be more profitable to both him 
and the manufacturer. 

Mr. Keith asked what percentage of yellow pine 
could be profitably exported. Mr. Nelson replied that 
only the upper grades were profitable for European 
export, but that South America and the West Indies 
would take a lower grade material. 

Chairman Davies asked what the prospects were in 
Europe for American lumber after the war. Mr. Nel- 
son replied that it depended largely upon the duration 
of the war, whether it lasted so long as to kill off 
the active population and financially bankrupt the coun- 
tries, or, if the war were terminated before very long, 
there would undoubtedly ‘be a considerable demand for 
lumber for rebuilding purposes. 


Inland Empire Manufacturers Represented. 


H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn., was called upon to 
speak for the Inland Empire. He stated that J. R. 
Toole, of Missoula, Mont., who was to have represented 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was de- 
tained at home by illness and suggested that the in- 
formation desired as to this territory could be filed 
as a brief. Chairman Davies suggested that either this 
could be done or the information conld be presented 
orally at hearings to be held later either in Seattle or 
Spokane. 

Mr. Hornby, speaking as one interested in this terri- 
tory, stated that the conditions were very bad there 
participating in the general depression of the industry 
and being aggravated by certain local disadvantages. 
Among these were the roughness of the country, in- 
creasing the cost of logging, and the lack of a local 
market or any market within reach for low grade 
product for shipment to eastern market. Only white 
pine was available, representing about 30 percent of 
the timber and the upper grades of the western yellow 
pine. Unless conditions soon change for the better only 
a few of the stronger operators will be left in that 
territory. 

Adjournment was then taken until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon and concluding session began at 2:10 
o’clock. President Downman, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, introdueed C. H. Worces- 
ter as representing the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Worcester spoke in 
effect as follows: 

Mr. Worcester had a very carefully prepared written 
paper but stated that he would not burden the com- 
mission with the literal reading of this written state- 
ment and its statistics. His verbal remarks were an 
informal, very interesting presentation of the general 
situation of northern manufacturers, particularly of 
hemlock. He explained that the lumbering business 
of the North was the skim milk from which the white 
pine cream had been taken years ago. This newer 
lumber manufacturing business on the left-over timber 
began about 1896 and 1897, Mr. Worcester’s own 
operations in Menominee County, Michigan, dating 
back to 1898. In the last six or seven years compe- 
tition from the South and West has been very severe. 

Of eighty manufacturers in the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association only one cuts 
about 25,000,000 feet, three from 20,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000 and nine from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000, the 
operations averaging very small as compared with 
yellow pine. He explained the distribution of cut 
between hemlock and various hardwoods. In 1914 the 
plants operated to about 60 percent of capacity and 
had 31 percent of the cut left on hand. The average 
cost of producing lumber of all kinds in this section is 
$13.80, not including any stumpage or interest on 
plant investment. In the first six months of the 
present year the average mill price was $15.32, leaving 
$1.52 to cover these other factors. He estimated the 
average investment in plants and stock on hand to be 
about $400.000 for a concern manufacturing 20,000,000 
feet annually. This would amount to $1.20 a thousand 
annually merely for interest on investment at 6 
percent. 

Mr. Worcester then explained his method of arriving 
at the average cost of stumpage, which has already 
been explained in some detail in a previous issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The figure arrived at 
was $4.06. ; 

Mr. Worcester explained the difference in mill log- 
ging conditions. In his own case there was a con- 
tinuous supply for a part of the product, a winter 








operation with river transportation and still a third 
operation where logs are cut and hauled by road 
nearly 100 miles. 

Among the many trenchant statements made by Mr. 
Worcester the following is peculiarly significant: 

Our conservationist friends in the various associations 
organized for that purpose in this country and the United 
States Forest Service point out that the lumbermen are at 
fault and are making their own troubles, manufacturing 
more lumber than the country needs, and not only ruining 
one of the great businesses of the country and one of the 
foremost industries, but also wasting important and neces- 
sary natural resources of the country by wasteful methods 
of cutting and artificially depressing the value of standing 
timber. To this indictment the lumbermen must plead 
guilty; we are doing it, unquestionably, but at the same 
time we enter the plea in justification of self-defense. 


Lumbermen Are Being Driven. 


The fact is that the lumbermen of this country are being 
driven. They are not voluntarily running a_ reckless, 
thoughtless race. Many of them have no choice. The carry- 
ing charges on standing timber are increasing, due to the 
compounding of interest, the large increase in taxes, losses 
by fire and with storm, and increasing of cost of care and 
surveillance. Interest rates have not increased, but the 
total annual charges are such that large numbers of lumber 
manufacturers are forced by financial need to cut more 
lumber when the price is low than when it is high, as they 
must have certain sums of money each year with which to 
pay acquired debts and interest and taxes, 

When the price is low they must cut more lumber, as it 
requires more feet at the lower price to provide funds. 
There are a large number of lumbermen in exactly this 
predicament and also a large number who are not in this 
condition. 

I want to say there are a larger number who are in debt, 
because that is the chronic state of a lumbermen, but there 
is a percentage of men who are not in debt and who are not 
forced under these conditions to do this. But interest is 
just as dear to the man who has his money invested in 
timberlands as it is to the investors in farm mortgages and 
municipal bonds, and he does not want to lose interest and 
accumulated charges which he has put out on his timber, 
and the result is there is a great pressure behind the lum- 
berman which has arisen almost entirely since 1907, and 
which has become cumulative. The lumbermen are getting 
seared to death for fear they are going to lose their money 
in carrying this timber. If vou will look back at the aver- 
age lumber prices since 1907 you will see almost a straight 
line. There has been no appreciation in the value of the 
product sufficient to warrant the absorption of these carry- 
ing charges. There has not been money enough in the 
business to absorb them. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Is not that more or less typical of the 
lumber business that you have a feast or a famine largely? 
Is not that the history of the business? 

Mr. Worcrster: It was up until 1907, but I think if 
you will study the statistics as provided by the census you 
will find that the line of prices made an ascending line until 
it reached about 1907, and from then on, with little bits of 
ups and downs, you will find almost a straight line down 
to date. 

THE CHAIRMAN—There was a long period in the white pine 
industry when those conditions prevailed, 


Mr. Worcester insisted that this factor of increasing 
carrying charge on timber seemed to point to a chronic 
state of over-production. It was felt not only by 
operating lumbermen but by those who held timber 
for speculation. Whenever the lumber business im- 
proves a little there will be an increase of production 
from people who are anxious to realize on timber. 


Competitive Conditions Pointed Out. 


Discussing the competition between hemlock and 
yellow pine Mr. Worcester very interestingly pointed 
out that a hemlock log produces nothing but common 
lumber; a yellow pine log produces 30 percent higher 





M. B. NELSON, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Tells of Experience-in Selling Abroad. 


grade and 70 percent common, thus yielding a higher 
combination return, and the cost of logging yellow 
pine is about 40 percent less than hemlock. This 
condition enables yellow pine manufacturers to take 
its market away from hemlock. This might not be 
unfair competition but for the fact that the conditions 
which have been presented show that both yellow pine 
and fir manufacturers are doing this under pressure 
at a loss to themselves. 

Coming to remedies, Mr. Worcester said: 

Now I am not a lawyer, but I have read the act creating 
your commission, and to an ordinary lumberjack it seems 


(Continued on Page 50.) 
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At the annual convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, held in Chicago recently, the advertising men declared 
their purpose to spread the community spirit to every city and village 
of the nation. Community advertising was being considered by the 
experts at a conference regarding all phases of municipal upbuilding, 
and men whose profession is the building of cities declared that the 
time of the flaming and exaggerated boosting literature is past. 
Except in a few instances, they asserted, the booster is little more 
than a boaster or braggart. Service, they insist, must now take the 
place not only of boasting, but of boosting, and they laid down as 
the primary essentials the following: 

“Make your city worth advertising. Arouse civic spirit; develop 
municipal thinking; make the city well-rounded until it is a self- 
advertiser. Then advertise it truthfully and without extravagance; 
show what it can offer, not what it has to brag about.” 

At a departmental presided over by Edward F. Trefz, field secre 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Hubert F. 
Miller, general manager of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
said: “Before a community deserves to be advertised it must achieve 
at least common decency. It must be a good place to live in, a good 
place to hail from as well as a good place to do business in. Such a 
city deserves publicity. Untruthfulness and exaggeration are going 
out of style in all kinds of advertising. The best and simplest way 
to approach any community problem is first to discover all the facts 
and then to tell the truth and make the most of it.” 

“Business men,” he said, “who will not stand for misrepresentation 
to promote individual business should not tolerate it collectively in 
the form of community advertising. 

“The first step in the solution of the community advertising prob- 
lem is for the community to know itself. It should determine if it 
is ready to answer the following questions: What excuse have we 
for advertising? What has this town to advertise and offer in com- 
petition with other towns of like situation and circumstance? Will 
the facts justify this community in claiming equality with or 
superiority over its competitors? Has it any special attractions or 
exclusive advantages?” 

John H. Fahey, of Boston, Mass., president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, declared that community upbuilding is 
the foundation of community advertising. ‘The success of com- 
munity advertising,” he said, “depends upon the success of com- 
munity upbuilding. I do not believe that the community should be 
advertised unless there is something about it worth advertising. Not 
only must there be the right sort of city government but there must 
be behind it the right sort of civic organization, the right sort of 
civic spirit. Most important of all in community upbuilding is busi- 
ness organization. The movement like that which brought into 





existence the Chicago Association of Commerce is going to become, 
I believe, the most effective in this country. That is because the 
business men who form such an organization are the most effective 
men. Their success depends upon their getting things done.” 

“It is men that build cities, not the locations—men and the spirit 
back of them,” declared John Lee Mahin, of Chicago. “When a 
community can get itself in the right mental attitude, can devote 
itself to self-development, then it ought to bring new industries to 
it because the best manufacturers, the best business institutions are 
in these days as much interested in the health, spirits and the general 
happiness of their employees as in the skill of the employees.” 

Seth Brown, editor of the Nation’s Business, the organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in speaking of the vital 
effect of the right mental attitude toward the city said: “Unless a 
municipality does some municipal thinking it will never attain full 
development as a municipality. The leading citizens must be able to 
see beyond ther own interests. Everyone who is able and willing 
to work must have an opportunity. . It is idleness that kills. The 
well-rounded city is the one in which every individual citizen is doing 
his or her part and is given a chance to do it.” 

Frank Farrington, of Delhi, N. Y., pointed to the fact that 53,000,000 
of the population of the United States are in towns of 5,000 or less or 
in the tributary regions and said, “The small town is the big end of 
the business of this country. The bigger half, the better half as to 
buying power, the more important half of our country as to produc- 
ing power is in the rural districts. The smaller communities need 
development more than the cities. They need boosting. It is the 
business of the commercial club to develop life and organized activity 
in the community, to create cdoperative intentions, to start some- 
thing.” 

The importance of starting a revival of the civic spirit throughout 
the country was so fully recognized at the conference that the national 
commission of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World will be 
asked to make the community advertisers a departmental of the 


organization. 


While the Community Builder has never advocated community 
boosting or boasting it has advocated community advertising, and 
it believes that the best kind of community advertising is that that 
informs.the people of the community itself of its advantages. Per- 
haps it may not be amiss to call their attention occasionally to the 
community’s disadvantages, at least those that united effort can over- 
come. One point to be emphasized in connection is the necessity for 
some sort of organization in every community to arouse, unify and 
direct all effort in behalf of civic improvement. Every community 
should have a community development club through which citizens 
may work in behalf of the public welfare. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


LOUISANA, Mo., recently celebrated a ‘‘Dollar Day’’ 
on which its merchants made special inducements in the 


Publicity’s Aid Invoked. 


UNDER the auspices of the New Orleans (La.) Asso- 
ciation of Commerce John Nolen, city planner, of Mussa- 
chusetts, told a large audience in the auditorium of the 
association how New Orleans can be made a more prac- 



































way of reduced prices on all classes of merchandise. 
* * * 


THE PUBLIC school of Brookhaven, Miss., a lumber 
manufacturing community, recently scored 100 percent 
in a cleanup contest. The citizens of the town led by 
their mayor set about the matter in so thoroughly sys- 
tematic a manner that the city is now in an ideally 
sanitary condition. 

* * * 

AT A recent meeting of the Business Men’s Club, of 
Lexington, Tex., the name of that organization was 
changed to the Lexington Commercial Club and mem- 
bership hereafter will be made to include all persons 
who show a willingness to lend their assistance in pro- 
moting the commercial interests of the community. Re- 
ports of the activities of other organizations were read 
before the club and steps were taken to stimulate and 
encourage activities in several directions. 

* * * 


THE CHEHALIS (Wash.) Citizens’ Club recently re- 
ceived an invitation from the Citizens’ League of EKast- 
ern Lewis County to attend a meeting of that organiza- 
tion. The invitation stated that the meeting was ex- 
pected to be the biggest in the organizations’ history, 
and besides the regular business and entertainment the 
program would include a series of addresses by a well- 
known agriculturist. 

* * * 

FirTEEN schools entered the second year’s contest ar- 
ranged by the Nature Study Club, of New Orleans, La., 
and that organization, which is promoted by the local 
normal school, recently awarded blue ribbons to 500 
boys and girls who had established home gardens. In 
addition prizes were awarded to several of the schools 
as units for excellence in garden work ete. One re- 
ceived a prize for the best exhibit of vegetable products; 
another for the best exhibit of flowers; another for the 
best kept school grounds. Others received honorable 
mention for their exhibits. 





Publicity Is to civic life what sunlight and air 
are to the physical life of man. It makes for sani- 
tation and health. The community that knows 
little or nothing about itself, its advantares and 
its disadvantages, its defects and its handicaps as 
well as its resources is groping in the dark. Pub- 
licity will bring it out into the lioht of day, will 
enable it to clear away the cobwebs of neglect as 
well as to unearth the hidden treasures that lie 
at its feet. 

There can be no advantage in hiding the truth 
whether the truth be pleasant and palatable or 
decidedly the opposite. The mere existence of a 
community is in a measure at least to be accepted 
as evidence of its need. The fact that people have 
grouped themselves into a civic and industrial 
orcanization to work and enjoy one another’s so- 
ciety mav be accepted as provisional proof that 
they need one another and that they have chosen a 
place suitable for their purposes. 

But most communities are mere raw materials, 
resources in the rough that need to be polished 
and rounded out in order to meet all the require- 
ments of their citizens, and this polishing, this 
rounding out. must be performed by the citizens 
themselves. To do this work they must realize the 
need of it, and that they can not do until they 
know what a community should and what it should 
not be. Publicity will give them the information 
they need, and in justice to themselves and to 
others that thev invite to their community they 
oucht to make it a fit place in which to live, to 
work, to perform all the duties and enjoy all the 
privileges of community life. 

So, while it is well enovgh to advertise the ad- 
vantaces of a community to attract immigrants 
and Industries. every community ought first of ail 
to make sure that it is inviting newcomers to a 
place that affords them opportunities to which they 
are entitled as a matter of common: justice and 
common honesty. Nothing should be evaded or 
covered up. They should know the truth. If the 
truth is too bad to be told, then no invitations 
should be extended until the facts can bear the 
widest publicity with’ full credit to the community. 








tical, efficient and clean city by planning for the future 
and taking advantage of nature’s endowment in making 
the city beautiful. The address was illustrated by means 
of maps, plans and colored slides. 

* * * 

Trinity (Tex.) citizens recently assembled in mass 
meeting to organize a chamber of commerce for the com- 
munity. After numerous addresses and several musical 
numbers had been given committees were appointed to 
draw up constitution and by-laws for the proposed organi- 
zation. The plan of those promoting the chamber is to 
codperate with the South & East Texas Development 
League recently organized in Houston. 

* * * 

IN AN address before the school children of Tacoma, 
Wash., J. L. Stahl, of the Western Washington Experi- 
mental Station, said: ‘‘Do you want to know how to 
become a better boy or girl? Plant something.’’ Mr. 
Stahl talked to the children about raising potatoes and 
other vegetables and the interest that the children dis- 
played in his instructions indicated that there is inherent 
in even the youngest a desire to see things grow. The 
speaker explained that Arbor day owed its inception to 
J. Sterling Morton, formerly secretary of agriculture, 
who desired to see trees planted on the prairies to check 
the blizzards that rush over the broad, treeless tracts. 

* * * 


W. H. SuLtivan, general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company and mayor of Bogalusa, La., re- 
cently presided at a mass meeting held in the Y. M. C. A. 
building at which was organized a Mothers’ Honor Com- 
mission, with the avowed object of spreading good cheer. 
In an address Mayor Sullivan said there werg, many 
mothers in the city who, burdened with the eres of 
large families, found little time and few opportunities 
to get about and visit their friends. These mothers, 
he said, needed a little cheer and more attention from 
their more fortunate friends and neighbors, and it will 
be the purpose of the commission to work to that end. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Minnesota Yard Methods Present Valuable Object Lessons—Thrift of Germany Contrasted With Wastefulness of 
America—Should the Retailer Handle Side Lines?—Growing Influence of the Wooden Silo. 


FEATURES OF A BIG MINNESOTA YARD. 


Some time ago the Realm promised to come around to 
Albert Lea, Minn., again for the purpose of viewing the 
rew yard that the C. L. Colman Lumber Company is 
building in that town. So this morning, after a little 
flier in other parts of Minnesota and in the Dakotas, 
we got around to it. Mr. Hansen, the manager, was 
still plugging along with his hammer and saw and 
trowel and had not reached the picture-taking stage; 
but we are a little ahead of the presses, and so prob- 
ably before these lines appear in type he will have 
finished up and will have sent in some pictures. Be 
it upon his head if he does not! 

I was interested in knowing the whyness of the 
wherefore for such a large and elaborate yard. When a 
man who owns a single retailing base gets a little 
money ahead and wants to blow himself it is easy to 
understand why he goes in for a real, Fifth Avenue 
outfit. But a line-yard system commonly is pretty 
canny about putting on so much style, even if the 
individual yard and manager are making profits enough 
to justify the expenditure. The Colman people have a 
string of about forty-five yards in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, and the head office is located clear off at the 
side, in La Crosse, Wis. The United States gets on 
pretty well with its capitol located off at one side, 
but the stuff that is produced at Washington is not 
hard to ship. Lumber is. So the Albert Lea yard has 
served as a sort of subsidiary capitol to the Colman 
line, and from here a great bulk of stuff is reshipped 
to the other retailing points. Albert Lea is well sup- 
plied with railroads, and the Albert Lea trade is large 
and steady and assures a good trade for the local 
yard for all time to come, so far as human knowledge 
is able to penetrate the future. Hence the reason for 
the big plant. 

And it is a big plant. It is in two sections—the 
retailing yard proper, which is located up in the center 
of town within a block of the retail section, and the 
warehouse, which is down on the railroad. This ware- 
house takes care of the stuff that is reshipped to the 
other yards of the line. The yard itself occupies the 
larger part of a block. It is one of those plants that 
are built all at once, in the making of which the boss 
ean experience some of the joys and perplexities of 
creation. The old yard was not well situated, so there 
was no thought of rebuilding there; and this arrange- 
ment gave the added advantage of having the old out- 
fit to do business with while the new was in process of 
building. 


Plans Well Laid Out. 


The tract of ground on which the new sheds are 
located is laid out as a block, but it is slightly irregu- 
lar and is not so large as a standard city block. It 
is on a side hill, and the street is somewhat higher 
than the east end of the lot. But this will not prove 
much, if any, of a drawback; for there is plenty of 
slope in the yard for drainage, and the entrance drive 
is managed elsewhere. In order to be sure that no 
one falls off the sidewalk into the yard, either by acci- 
dent or for the purpose of falling out again with a 
bunch of shingles in a back pocket, a row of steel posts 
has been set in the cement sidewalk and a tightly 
woven fence eight feet high has been stretched up. 
The office will be at the northeast corner, which is 
nearest the center of town, and the sheds—three of 
them with a coal shed thrown in—are arranged on the 
rest of the ground. 

The plan is two big single-alley inclosed sheds run- 
ning parallel east and west, and an open shed running 
north and south at the west end of the lot. At the 
north end this open shed turns a corner and connects 
with the north side of the closed shed and so makes 
a continuous outside wall. The sheds are all covered 
with galvanized iron. Some of the boys hesitate to 
use this material because they think it isn’t good 
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advertising; it looks as though the doctor wouldn’t 
take his own medicine. But in these days the most 
enthusiastic advocate of forest products—and I count 
myself as one—will hardly say there is no place where 
iron is not the most advisable building material. We 
know that with proper provocation wood will catch 
fire. On a yard near the center of town it is proper 
and advisable to use a material that is a little more 
fire-resisting than shingles and wooden siding. If a 
real fire comes along the iron will not save the yard, 
but if a small fire starts in some adjoining building the 
iron will shed few sparks. It makes a rather nice 
peeeereeee on a shed and the insurance rate is a little 
ower. 


Care in Ventilating and Piling. 


On the top of each of the inclosed sheds are three 
King ventilators. Great pains have been taken to in- 
sure good ventilation, and this is as it ought to be. 
Some of us fail to realize the importance of this thing 
when we build our new sheds. Probably we have 
used open sheds that could hardly help being well venti- 
lated, but we have made up our minds to have a bigger 
shed than Bill Jones has. Our experience has had noth- 
ing to do with lumber with long beards of mold on it, 
so we don’t think of the necessity for air. So we build 
the new shed out of our own head, the way the boy 
made the fiddle, and then when our lumber gets soggy 
and goes into a decline we think that probably we have 
wood enough left in our head to make a couple more 
sheds. 

Mr. Hansen seems to have provided well for air. 
There are the ventilators in the roof and the lower 
half of the siding is put on with spaces left between 
the boards. The piles are set high on concrete bear- 
ings so that the air has every chance to circulate 
freely. In addition the lumber is piled with sticks on 
every other layer, so the chances are good that the 
Colman lumber will go to the job in as good condi- 
tion as it comes from the car. Perhaps better; for 
the lumber we get in these days of grace is not always 
as dry as the Congressional Record, and it will dry a 
little at least with the housing conditions Mr. Hansen 
has prepared. 


Provisions for Safety and Live Stock. 


The sheds, both open and inclosed, are double deck- 
ers, and the inclosed sheds have stout guard rails. 
Some time ago a correspondent took the Realm to 
task because it did not hammer harder on the vital 
necessity for guard rails. We thought we talked about 
that matter a lot and maybe more than some of our 
readers cared for. But we agree that it is an impor- 
tant thing, and we are willing to sling almost any 
amount of ink in the effort to get the careless brethren 
to mend their ways. Advice and experience are about 
the only reagents that will get a rail in place on 
the upper deck. If we lived in the bully old days of 
direct action the enlightened lumbermen might send a 
committee around with an ultimatum to the effect that 
a rail went up in the shed or the reluctant brother went 
down Main Street a-straddle of it. But those times 
seem largely to have passed. So nothing remains ex- 
cept to bombard them with advice or to wait for the 
briefer but equally effective agency of a fall. In the 
latter case the neighbors sometimes gather around and 
remark ‘‘How natural he looks!’’ Sometimes a work- 
men’s compensation act jars us into action. But how 
foolish to hang back until accident or the law forces us 
to something we know all the time we ought to do! 

There are overhead bridges across the alley from 
one deck to the other, and the stair from the ground 
to the second deck has an opening through a trap door 
that, when open, forms a protection against falling 
down the stair well. 

The stable is located in the yard and is equipped 
to care for five horses. The floor is cemented with a 
floor lining in the stalls of plank. If we were a horse 
we wouldn’t like to sleep on concrete. Though, on 
second thought, we wouldn’t consider the addition of 
boards a sufficient improvement, either. But it is an 
improvement, we believe, in a horse’s opinion. There 
are a hydrant and watering trough in the corner of the 
stable. 

Some Ideas in Storing. 


The Colman people belong to the school that stores 
shingles and lath out of doors. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion about the advisability of doing this 
and we personally don’t intend to settle it out of hand 
at this time. Our own preference leans toward a roof 
under which to stack this stock, but we know many 
old and eanny lumbermen who insist that shingles and 
lath are better for being stored under the stars. But 
we have long been of the opinion that if stuff is 
moved fast enough it is of equal or greater impor- 
tance to have the right kind of bearings under it as 
that it shall have a roof over it. The Colman yard 
has built a long cement platform along the side of 
one of the big sheds, and here the lath and shingles 
are stacked. This platform has a slight slant side- 
wise so that no water will stand under the piles. I 
never had seen just such an arrangement before and 

‘so can only guess as to how it will work; but from 
its appearance I should risk the opinion that for an 


outside piling system it will stand near the top of 
the class. 


Adapting Space Economically. 


Where the open shed makes the turn to connect with 
the side of the inclosed shed there is the regular corner 
space that can’t be used for piling boards. There is 
no way to get them in or out. A lumber bin is some- 
thing like a locomotive stall and must have not only 
space for holding its tenant but a wide-open exit for 
getting it in and out. Well, Mr. Hansen made a wise 
decision about that space. Like every retailer he has 
to handle a fairly large amount of special mill work. 
There is no planing mill of any size in Albert Lea, 
so this stuff must be ordered from the big mills at a 
distance and it must be ordered in plenty of time to 
allow for unexpected delays in the mill. The result is 
that this stuff usually gets around some time before 
the carpenters are ready for it, and it must be stored. 
It can’t be taken to the job, and if there is no place 
made especially for its storage the frailties of earth 
are likely to get to it. Mill work just stacked around 
is going to get dirty, draw dampness, and its edges 
will be bunged up. So this corner space is fitted 
with dust-tight walls and doors, and there the mill 
work rests undisturbed until its presence is required 
at the job. 


Care of Hardwood Flooring. 


A surprising amount of maple flooring is used in 
these parts, though really it is no surprise after all. 
It is fine stuff when laid by experts, and its ¢ost is not 
so much greater than good edge-grain flooring of pine 
or fir. This hardwood flooring is kept in tight bins 
with earefully fitted: doors in front. In these places it 
will keep clean and dry. It is especially necessary to 

















“More land than anything else.” 


keep it dry, for with a moderate amount of provocation 
it will raise its grain the way a cat swells out its tail 
when a strange dog heaves to on the horizon. All the 
molding is kept in these tight compartments. The 
molding racks are different from any I’ve ever seen be- 
fore. They are not economical of room, but where space 
is not at a premium they have much to recommend them. 
They are modifications of the pigeonhole type, but in- 
stead of filling the whole bin they are placed on each 
side with an alley way between. Iron brackets that can 
be made by any blacksmith stick out from the wall and 
turn up at the end in much the position a small boy’s 
arm assumes when he carries in the evening kindling. 

There are several of these brackets, all in perfect 
alignment, to each molding compartment, so that there 
is no danger of the sticks warping or of short lengths 
falling through. The advantages are these: a man can 
take a whole bundle of molding in and lay it on to its 
proper pile, while in the old type the bundles have to be 
opened and the sticks shoved in one or two at a time; 
and in getting it out a man can walk in beside the stuff 
and by knowing the depth of the bin and the distance 
apart that the brackets are located can tell at a glance 
the length of any stick he may pick up. 

This is a brief and sketchy description of what is 
said to be the best and most modern retail yard in 
Minnesota. 


WHERE GERMAN PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS 
PREDOMINATE. 


New Ulm, Minn., is a thoroughly German town. 
One hears as much German spoken on the streets: of 
this town as in Milwaukee, and the buildings have 
a German look. I am not much up on period archi- 
tecture, but the post office is built in what I guessed 
to be the German renaissance style, which is a very 
striking form and appropriate to a town so largely 
composed of Teutonic immigrants and their children, 
It is a good thing for an immigrant people to remem- 
ber the customs of their native land as long as they do 
not let this remembrance stand between them and the 
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proper performance of their duties as citizens of the 
United States. And no one accuses these people of 
any act or word unworthy of citizens of our country. 
The only comment on the war I heard in the town was 
made by a fine-looking German who spoke in pity of 
the men in the armies and of their families. 

These men have a sympathetic interest in Germany, 
as we would have in the United States if our positions 
were reversed and we found ourselves in neutral 
Germany with our own country engaged in a foreign 
war. But they are good citizens and are doing a 
good work in building up the wealth of the North- 
west. 


Adaptations of Old World Thrift. 


The immigrant farmer, no matter from what country 
he comes or how much money he may bring with him, 
finds himself in a strange world when he gets out into 
this part of our country. At home, in Europe, he was 
accustomed to a thrift that is unkuown here. Ger- 
many was able to support a population three-fifths the 
size of our own in a section of territory that if I 
remember rightly is smaller than Texas. The soil of 
Germany is said not to be especially fertile, but the 
people know scientific farming. They have to know it. 
In their case it is a question of knowing how to produce 
the most from a given area or of going hungry. Every 
available foot of the little farms is made to grow 
something or other. The same thing is said to be true 
in other countries of Europe. When the immigrant 
comes to the newer parts of the United States he finds 
himself in a thinly populated region where there is 
more land than anything else. Usually the first genera- 
tion continues the thrift and the economical methods 
learned on the other side of the ocean, and these things 
coupled with hard work bring a comfortable amount 
of wealth. These methods are not always the best 
methods under the circumstances, for with the great 
wealth of raw materials a larger and more dashing 
and wholesale way of tackling the problem often 
brings bigger results. But thrift and hard work are 
pretty sure, and the first generation generally makes 
good. The second and third are more likely to adopt 
the more typically American ways of waste. 


Contrasts With American Wastefulness. 


The manager of the Fullerton Lumber Company’s 
yard in New Ulm, himself a German and born on a 
farm in Germany, spoke of this American waste as 
something he found it hard to get used to. He said 
Americans were too prosperous for their own good 
and that Minnesota would not come into its own until 
it had smaller farms and more intensive farming. It 
is too easy for them to make a living, and when men 
find it easy to make a living they think about that 
fact and keep making it easier and easier by not 
living quite as well as they did before. When a man 
has to get behind a proposition with all the power 
he has in order to make a living he is likely to get 
waked up to the point of making that living a better 
one than in former years. 

This strenuousness ‘‘listens’’ easy when it is pro- 
posed for the other fellow. We like to tell the pitcher 
to fan the pinch hitter, but at the same time we’re 
glad that he is in the box instead of us. When it gets 
to be a fight to make a living there are always some 
who can’t make it, and that is bad. But maybe enough 
more of strenuousness to make us wake up sufficiently 
to grab a few of the slipping chances would be a 
good thing. It is easy to see how a foreigner trained 
in Old World thrift would look upon the ways that 
prevail in this new and prodigal land. 

‘*The lumber yards are like the farms,’’ the mana- 
ger went on. ‘‘They waste too much and try to handle 
too much. Instead of handling lumber and handling 
it in the best way the yards handle everything from 
an Ingersoll watch to a well drill. Pretty soon instead 
of lumber yards we’ll have a big general store in front 
with a little stock of lumber piled in an out-of-the- 
way shed somewhere in the back yard. Yes, sir; in 
twenty years that’s what you’ll find. We’re heading 
straight for it.’’ 


Specialized vs. Generalized Merchandising. 


In spite of a tendency of most mid-western yards 
to add side lines pretty steadily I don’t think the 
lumber yards are going to come to the general store 
proposition, not even the limited store that the Fuller- 
ton manager seemed to look forward to. A retail lum- 
berman takes on a side line and makes a success of 
handling it only in a place where that particular thing 
is not more efficiently handled by some other dealer. 
Certain things a lumberman can handle to some ad- 
vantage and those things will likely long remain a 
part of his stock. Cement is one. Cement is hardly 
considered a side line any longer. Building hardware 
so long as it is confined largely to nails in keg lots, 
barn-door tracks, hay tackle and the like will stay 
with the lumberman if he wants to keep it. But as 
soon as he géts into a side line that is rather foreign 
to his trade or one that is handled in small lots with 
the likelihood of leakage or other waste he is getting 
into a trade that must be specialized and understood 
thoroughly if it is to be a success. 

Retailing is going to become more sharply defined 
as population gets thicker and there is keener compe- 
tition in local commerce, and a lumberman can’t hope 
with a generalized, shotgun trade to compete with 
highly trained trade specialists. He will have to be- 
come a trade specialist in his own line, and that won’t 
leave him worlds of time for learning and watching 
half a dozen other lines of trade that he may gather 
up at random and shove under his tent. This doesn’t 
mean that a retailer with a lot of side lines ought 
to get scared and chuck them instanter; there will be 
time enough for that when outside business pressure 

















“So he can put up a gingerbread sundial.” 


makes it advisable. But it does mean that he ought 
to make lumber by all odds the most important thing; 
that he ought to study it and have it well enough 
under control so that any time he is shoved out of 
the other lines he’ll have a man’s sized business left 
to fall back on. In the East, where retailing is older 
and more highly specialized, the lumbermen stick 
pretty closely to lumber, and the western men stand 
a fair chance of seeing their commerce fall into the 
same lines sooner or later. 


Where the Wooden Silo Meets Competition. 


Out here the silo is making progress, though not as 
fast progress as ore would like. It happens not to be 
going along proper lines near here, for there are local 
brick and tile works that are having an undue influence 
on the choice of building material. F. R. Emmings, 
manager of the Simons Lumber Company, spoke of the 
number of brick and tile silos that are being built. He 
said he had no prejudice in the matter but for the pur- 
pose of actually finding out he had made some investi- 
gations and experiments and had kept watch on differ- 
ent kinds built in the neighborhood and was thoroughly 
convinced of the superiority of wood to any other kind of 
material for the purpose. This information will not be 
news to any of us, but it indicates an important factor 
in the local situation. If the lumbermen are alive to 
the value of wood as the right stuff there is likely to 
be a change of practice in the neighborhood. 

These canneries are an important part of the necessary 
machinery for changing the country over from a one- 
crop regime to diversified farming. New Ulm has a 
couple of flour mills, one of them a large one; but there 
is small danger that any reasonable and sensible diversi- 
fication of farming in this neighborhood or in the whole 
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State would cut down wheat production in bushels to 
any great extent. It would cut the acreage, but with 
the right kind of handling the smaller area would pro- 
duce an equal number of bushels. And I have an idea 
that it is as hard work to plant and harvest a field that 
yields ten bushels an acre as one that yields thirty 
bushels. There’d be a little more work shocking the 
stuff after the binder and shoving it through the ma- 
chine, but not three times as much work. And there’d 
be several times as much fun in banking the proceeds 
of the 30-bushel field. 

‘*T hope one result of the upward climb in business 
will be a stiffening of prices,’? Mr. Emmings remarked, 
‘*T hope the wholesalers can stiffen their prices. It is 


-much easier to do business on a steady price, and the 


wholesalers are entitled to more money than they are 
getting. It isn’t right, and it isn’t good business to 
go on with one part of the industry getting a bad deal. 
It will affect everybody sooner or later, retailers and 
customers as well as wholesalers. So I hope that this 
summer will see the railroads in the market and the 
exports open up as much as possible so that the whole- 
salers can have an outlet as great as their producing 
capacity.’ 


HERE NATURE IS APPRECIATED. 


Mankato, Minn., is a pretty old town as towns go out 
this way, and it is one of the most beautiful residence 
towns I have seen for some time. Season and weather 
make a decided difference in my estimate of the appear- 
ance of a place, I suppose. But Minnesota is a fine 
looking State in springtime and early summer, whatever 
it may be at other seasons of the year. I know, for 
that is the time I saw it. Mankato is a city of trees. 
The author of the ‘‘ Wonderful One-Hoss Shay’’ said 
that as near as he could make out nothing stayed young 
in this present world except a tree and truth. A tree 
is not only youthful looking—it is an aristocrat. A 
butler in buttons will not do more toward giving the 
interior of a house that substantial and fashionable air 
that is supposed to be the heritage of old families of 
wealth and culture than a few great trees on the lawn 
will do for the outside of the house. A tree can’t be 
grown over night, and that is what makes it hurt when 
some enthusiastic pinhead gaily hacks an old monarch 
down so he can put up a gingerbread sundial or other 
gimerack. But in Mankato they seem to have a proper 
reverence for trees, for I noticed that when a sidewalk 
encountered a big elm or maple the tree stood its ground, 
and the sidewalk got a curve pushed into it. 

There are elms in Mankato that would do credit to a 
New England village. I have a very vivid recollection 
of the main street in Greenfield, Mass., and of the great 
elms that lined it. Those trees, alone, are capable of 
making a town distinguished. They can hardly help 
having a good influence on the citizens. Those old no- 
blemen standing out in front will shame a careless citi- 
zen into keeping his grounds clean and worthy of the 
distinguished company. If I were a Ladies’ Improve- 
ment Club, which for various reasons, including gender 
and number, I am not, I would not give much thought 
to founding a local art institute or a symphony orchestra 
or to endowing a tango teacher until I had taken coun- 
sel in the matter of getting the streets properly planted 
to trees. Planting a tree is a solemn ceremony. If one 
hangs a picture or cerds up a statue in the wrong place 
the succeeding generation has no great difficulty in cir- 
culating it around until it fits. This may also offer 
honest occupation to the unemployed. But when a tree 
gets a good start it doesn’t stand moving. Trees planted 
now, if they are the right kind of trees, will be the 
glory of succeeding generations. 


The Charm of an Attractive Town. 


Mankato is in other ways an attractive place. It is 
hilly, and this if not carried to excess is an asset to the 
appearance of a city. There is a deadly monotony about 
a level town. It seems not to contain itself. It is like 
a splash from a pail that had been carried along by a 
careless person and kind of oozes around on the ground. 
A town with natural barriers seems to belong to itself; 
all of which is as clear as mud and means nothing except 
that we personally like a town with a few mild ups and 
downs in it. I know a pretty wise man who said he left 
the plains because the wideness and monotony were so 
depressing he couldn’t do his best work. His theory is 
that when a person can look so far without seeing any 
natural break in the landscape he gets to feeling the 
smallness and insignificance of his little individual self 
so vividly that it lowers his personal steam pressure. 
He went back to the plains after the farmers had gotten 
busy and planted windbreaks and had thus set bounds 
to what formerly was a sweep of vision limited only by 
the horizon, and then he found that the old depression 
was largely gone. This, we suspect, is the secret of 
the charm of an undulating country side or town. What- 
ever it is, Mankato certainly has charm. It has a fairly 
comfortable collection of local wealth and its residence 
districts are well sprinkled with fine dwellings. 

Mr. Babb, the manager of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Company’s local yard, told me how he manages to make 
his delivering apparatus approach somewhat near to 
self support. He needs more horses in the winter than 
in the summer, so he sells a team in the spring when 
the price of horses is up and buys a.team in the fall 
when the price is down. So his horses never get old, 
and they make the company a little money on the side 
besides. 





THe Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, through an American con- 
sul in Canada reports that the Canadian Commissioner 
of Lands has announced that it will receive tenders for 
the disposition of Provincial timber. Full particulars 
may be had on application to the Chief Forester, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, Canada, 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Advice Offered by Seven Experts on the Practical Laying of Wooden Shingle Roofs—Retail Concern Has Novel 


LAYING A PRACTICAL SHINGLE ROOF. 
FREEBURG, ILL. 

Specification No. 1. Strictly clear vertical grain 
shingles 5 to 2% inches thick, 18 inches long, should be 
laid smooth side up, with grain to run toward butt of 
shingle. They should be laid 4 inch butt to the weather 
with 4d pure zine nails. ‘ 

Shingles 5 to 2 inches thick, 16 inches long, should 
be laid in accordance to specification No. 1 with 344 
inch butt to the weather with 314d pure zinc nails. 

Shingles 6 to 2 inches thick, 16 inches long, should 
be laid in the same manner with 3 inch butt to the 
weather, with 3d pure zine nails. Epwarp A. CLASSEN. 





GCOD NAILS AND CAREFUL LAYING 


ESSENTIAL. 
WINTERSET, IA. 


Two things are of vital importance in the making of 

a good shingle roof: good nails and reasonable eare in 
laying the shingles. Prepare the roof surface by using 
rafters of sufficient size and spaced close enough to 
remain rigid and true. Use sound sheathing boards of 
even thickness, preferably four or six inches wide, spaced 
about 2 inches apart, and well nailed. Select your 
shingle nails with care; almost any kind of shingles will 
last longer than poor nails. Open Hearth Iron cut nails, 
zine coated or heavy galvanized shingle nails will give 
good service. : 
‘If shingles are very~dry, thoroughly moisten them 
before laying, which prevents them from easily splitting 
in nailing and will help to avoid laying them too close 
together. : 

Lay the first course at eaves, double, being careful 
to break all joints at least 1 inch. Something less than 
one-third the length of the shingle should be exposed to 
the weather; thus 16-inch shingles should be laid 4% to 
5 inches to the weather, which will make all parts of the 
roof three ply. 

Put two nails in each shingle, driving same about % 
inch from the edges and about 6 inches from the butts. 
Nails driven in the middle of shingles are liable to cause 
them to split during atmospheric changes. If any shingles 
are over 10 inches wide, split them and lay as two 
shingles. 

See that no joists come directly over either joints or 
nails in any underlying courses. All joints should be 
broken at least 1 inch. Leave about %4 inch space 
between the edges of all shingles. Wet shingles may 
be laid somewhat closer than dry ones, but in no case 
should they be crowded close together, as if laid too 
close they will on becoming wet swell and bulge or 
buckle up, permitting rain to blow up under them and 
into the building and even after drying are apt to 
remain out of place. 

Lay all shingles, either edge grain or flat, so that the 
water in passing over the roof will run with the grain 
of the wood and not against it and thus into the body 
of the shingles causing them to decay more quickly. 
Attention to this detail will materially prolong the. life 
of the roof. Throw out any shaky or gnurly cross 
grained shingles; they are not worth laying on a good 
roof and but few of such will spoil an otherwise good 
roof. 

Dipping shingles in creasote stain before laying will 
somewhat prolong their life but shingles should never be 
painted with any heavy paint after being laid as the 
slight accumulation of paint at the butts of each course 
will hold the water and cause it to soak up into the 
underlying parts of the shingles, causing premature 
decay. TRA D. HAMMOND. 





THE REMEDY—MORE CARE. 


NorRTHAMPTON, MAss. 


I think the whole trouble with shingles today is the 
‘*don’t care’’ from the time they are received at the 
mill to be sawed from the log into shingles and the use of 
round nails and lack of care in laying them on the roof. 
The remedy—more eare. E. P. Hatt & Co. 





——_~— 


HOW TO LAY A LASTING ROOF TOLD. 
KENNETH, MICH. 

My idea of how to make a good lasting wood shingle 
roof: 

Use a good, well manufactured shingle, with average 
width of 5 inches. If too wide the shingle is apt to 
warp more or less and does not make as substantial a 
roof as the narrower shingle, and in most cases the wide 
shingle is cut the wrong way of the timber and therefore 
is hard to keep from warping. If possible, use a galvan- 
ized wire shingle nail. Put two nails in every shingle; 
about one inches in from the edge and as near as possi- 
ble 7 inches from the butt end. In this position the nail 
is always kept dry, with only one shingle for covering, 
which will soon dry after a rain before the nail has time 
to draw moisture. 

In a 16-inch shingle they should be laid to the weather 
in proportion to the grade. In the extra *A* grade I 
would advise not over 5 inches. In the standard *A*, 
not over 4% inches; sound butt, not over 4 inches to the 
weather, and on a pitch as steep as can be conveniently 





Plan to Profit Customers and Itself. 








RETAIL METHODS CONTEST NEARING 
END. 

The Retail Methods Contest will end with the 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 31. 
Names of prize winners wili be announced as soon 
as the judges can go over the letters that have 
been printed, and reach a decision. 


Shingle Contest Continues. 


The shingle contest grows in interest and the 
number of contestants is increasing. This contest 
is open to any one who may desire to enter. 
Every letter printed in this contest will be paid for 
at regular rates and the one selected by the judges 
as the best will be awarded the cash prize of $50. 
These letters on how to make a good shingle roof 
should not contain more than 500 words. 











used; the steeper the better; the water does not have time 
to soak into the shingle. 

At all times use a shingle that has dried gradually and 
naturally; then you have a shingle with all the life and 
strength still in the shingle. It will stand the tremendous 
strain without warping or splitting from the sudden 
changes it is subject to by the hot sunshine after a rain- 
storm. 

If the shingles are very dry do not try to lay them too 
tightly together at the edges for after a rain they will 
be sure to bulge more or less and either draw the nail 
or pull the head through the shingle, and if the shingles 
are green and wet put them as tight as possible on the 
edges but do not paint the roof until thoroughly dry. 

Always put the smooth side of the shingle to the 
weather. By so doing you will always have the flat grain 
of the timber to the weather; a well fitted saw will 
always naturally follow the grain of the timber, and 
while cutting vertical will leave the shingle a little rough 
on that side. If these rules are followed carefully by the 
carpenter and also by the owner of the building I can 
assure them that they will be well paid; they will have 
a roof that will last for years without even painting 
it. I will advise painting but will leave that to the 
paint man, 

It is better to take a few extra pains in putting on a 
roof in the beginning than to have a poor roof that is 
going to need repairing every year, and there is no doubt 
whatsoever that if the roof is put on according to these 
rules you will have a roof that will last as long as you 
need a roof. (From a manufacturer who has had the 
experience. ) J. D. LEONARD. 
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NOVEL COAL CLUB WORKS SUCCESSFULLY. 
SAVANNAH, ILL. 
We have started something here that is working out 
very well for us; it is a coal club. 
The plan is this: We advertise that we are starting 
a club and get the people to come to our office and ask 
about it. We then put this proposition to them: We 
will iet them pay any amount that they want cach 





month or week, as they can all summer, and we give. 


them credit on our books. Next winter we will deliver 
the coal to them as they want it, if they do not have 
oom to store their winter’s supply. In this way we 
get the money for the coal in advance instead of hav- 
ing to wait until next summer for it, as we would have 
to do in some eases. 

This is a railroad town and we have laboring people 
to deal with and it might be that it would not work out 
every place as well as here, but it is worth trying. 

F. F. Herrick, Agent, 
Neola Elevator Company. 





COAL CLUB STARTS THIS WEEK 


‘OW is the time to get in and have your next 
winter’scoal paid for before the cold weath. 
er comes with its many other bills. Last 

yeat we started this club and a gieat many of 
our customers took advantage of it 








E want to have @ great many more join this 
year, Call on the MEOLA ELEVATOR 
CO, or Phone Black 68 for furthes information 


What You Buy We Stand By 


Neola Elevator 
Company 


FEED, GOAL, LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
SAVANNA ILLINOIS 














TO MAKE BEST ROOF MONEY CAN BUY. 


BENEDICT, NEB. 


Replying to your June 26 number of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, ‘‘ How to make a good shingle roof: ’’ 


First. Have the sheathing laid close together. 
Second. Get a good grade of R. C. shingles. 
Third. Lay them 4% inches to the weather. 
Fourth. Use nothing but galvanized nails. 


This will make the best roof money can buy. 
WILLIAM HAGEMEISTER, Manager, 
Benedict Lumber & Fuel Co. 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS FROM OREGON. 
EcuHo, Orr. 

There are three things that are absolutely necessary 
in the making of a good shingle roof. In the first 
place, get good shingles; poor ones are dear at any 
price. Secondly, get good nails. The three-penny gal- 
vanized nails are the cheapest nail in the end. They 
will answer for both dry and green sheathing and not 
rust off. Lastly, get a good man to lay the shingles. 
My father, an old and experienced contractor, was more 
particular with his roofs than with any other part of 
the building. Sent off the roof several times by him I 
learned how to shingle. We nailed our sheathing good, 
about two inches apart, with eight-penny nails. On 
one-third or one-half pitch roofs we put the shingles 
four and one-half inches to the weather and nailed them 
every three or four inches and about five inches from 
the butt end. The best results will come from dry shin- 
gles laid about one-fourth of an inch apart, well nailed, 
which will require about two pounds of nails to 1,000 
shingles. Never break a joint on less than one inch and 
never let one joint come over another. Throw out the 
cross-grained shingles that you know will split and 
always start the first row with one-inch projection 
with three layers and perfectly straight. Use a straight 
edge or a line. Never trust too much to your eye, for 
if you do your roof will always be an eyesore. Dipped 
or painted shingles will, of course make a more service- 
able roof and no question about the looks. There are 
poor shingled roofs as well as patented roofs, but the 
fault of the poor shingled roofs is almost invariably 
with the one that lays it. With the patent roof the 
fault is almost always with the roofing. We have in 


Echo, Ore., a shingled roof thirty-five years old that - 


was put on by a mechanic, and it is a good roof today. 
My experience in selling roofing leads me to believe that 
the patent roofing is not in the same class with shin- 
gles. I sold a guaranteed roofing to cover a large sheep 
shed two years ago that is practically worthless today. 
WILLIAM W. ESSELSTYN, Manager, 
Tum-a-Lum Lumber Company. 





HOW TO GAY A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 
TARKIO, MIssouRI. 

I have laid many 2 good shingle roof in my younger 
Gays and have been selling shingles for over thirty 
years. My experience has all been with 16-inch shingles. 
And if I should lay a good shingle roof, here is how I 
would do it: 

Take either 1 by 4 or 1 by 6-inch sheathing SIS or 28. 
Place it on the rafters with a space of two and one-half 
inches under each course of sheathing. Use 8-penny 
common wire nails for nailing on the sheathing (as 
there should be no dampness get to these wire nails in 
the sheathing; they would not rust off in a short time as 
they do in the shingle). I should use the best brand of 
5 to 2 red cedar shingles that I could secure. I should 
start my roof with a double course of shingles and lay 
them two and one-fourth inches below the crown mold- 
ing, and after I have the double or first course nailed 
on, I should strike a line and saw the shingles off to 
two inches below the crown molding—then I should 
have a nice straight line at the eaves of my roof. I 
should lay my shingles four and one-half inches to-the 
weather, and I should either use the old style cut nail or 
galvanized nails. The wire nails will not last long in a 
shingle roof. I should use a straight-edge to lay my 
shingles by, and in this way I have nice straight lines 
on my roof. I should put two nails in each shingle, no 
matter how wide they are or how narrow they: may be. 
I should use just two nails to each shingle, and put 
these nails one-half inch from either edge of the shingle 
and I should’ not break joints any nearer than one and 
one-half inches. I never should nail in the middle of a 
shingle—I should rather split them before I nail them 
on the roof if I think they are too wide. I should use 
galvanized ridge roll and valleys and galvanized tin 
shingles. I do not think that a shingle should be used 
for a roof on any roof with less than one-fourth pitch, 
as the wind will drive the rain back up under the 
shingles and cause it to leak. 

If anyone desires a good roof, if they will follow the 
abeve instructions their desire will be fulfilled. 

If shingles are too dry, dampen them by pouring a 
pail of water in either end of each bunch and let them 
stand for ten or twelve hours before nailing them on 
the roof. And then place them up together when laying 
them on the roof. C. A. Bass, 
North Missouri Lumber Company. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS HOLD CONFERENCE. 





Midsummer Quarterly Meeting Makes Changes in Association Grading Rules—Transportation Matters and Trade 
Extension Discussed—Inland Empire Timber Growth, Cut and Shipments Analyzed. ' 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 14.—The midsummer quarterly 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
was held here today. This meeting was called several 
weeks earlier than usual in order that the members might 
listen to a preliminary discussion of the findings of 
forester D, 'T. Mason, who has had charge of the in- 
vestigation in the Inland Empire district that the Gov- 
ernment is carrying on all over the country to determine 
the status of the lumber industry. 

A small amount of routine business was attended to 
before the president, John R. Toole, introduced Mr. 
Mason. 

The morning session of the meeting convened at 10 
o’elock in the Elizabethan room of the new Davenport 
Hotel. 

President Toole stated the reason for calling the 
meeting earlier than usual and declared that the short 
program of business would be quickly finished. 


Grading Rules and Rate Matters Considered. 


After the reading of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing the secretary read the report of the meeting of the 
bureau of grades which was recently held at Coeur 
d’Alene. 

At that meeting it was decided to recommend to the 
association that the grade of select common be discon- 
tinued. Formerly that grade was sorted from pine 
dimension but practically no mills make pine dimension 
now. 

The committee also recommended that the rules for 
common dimension be changed to conform with the pres- 
ent practice of grading, allowing a small percentage of 
high line No. 2 in the grade. This is not a change in 
the grade as it has been made for a long time, but sim- 
ply a change in the rule making it conform to the grade 
as now made. 

The third recommendation was that the grade of tank 
stock be more elearly defined. 

On motion by A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, Potlatch, Ida., the changes as recommended 
were ordered made. 

The secretary reported the status of the Anson, Gilkey 
and Hurd ease, as it is 
known, and that as a result 
of the agitation on this 
matter the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission will in- 
vestigate lumber classifica- 
tions all over the country. 
This is the action to be 
desired by manufacturers 
of western pine. 

Another rate matter re- 
ported by the secretary 
was the recent raising of 
lumber from class ‘‘E’’ to 
class ‘‘B’? in the tariff of 
the Oregon Short Line. 
The secretary explained 
that this step was really of 
no effect as lumber is 
shipped on a different com- 
modity rate that is still in 
effect and takes the same 
old rate. He said the In- 
terstate Commerce Com- 
mission had been notified 
of this apparent discrep- 
ancy but no protest had 
been lodged as at the pres- 
ent no damage results to 
shippers. 

President Toole said he ‘ 
believed the railroads are going to attempt to raise 
rates on lumber shipped from the West and that this 
was probably one of the preliminary moves. 

Secretary Cooper was instructed to keep close watch 
on the situation. 

The secretary spoke of the request of J. B. Knapp, 
manager of the Northwestern Association of Box Manu- 
faeturers, that unfair rates to Colorado points be pro- 
tested. Mr. Cooper said it has been realized for a long 
time that Colorado rates are out of line but he did not 
think this a good time to take the matter up as there are 
several larger rate matters up now that will include these 
rates, 

Trade Extension Matters Discussed. 


The trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association was discussed and its 
plan of raising $50,000 a year for five years to carry on 
this work, which money is being raised by individuals. 
It was explained that the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association pledged $5,000 a year which was 
underwritten by individuals. The members of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association have been asked 
to contribute a like amount. 

T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida., explained why this 
matter was not handled inside the National association 
and on the regular pro rata dues basis. The reason 
was, he said, that some of the southern pine manufac- 
turers objected to contributing to the southern pine cam- 
paign and to the National association’s campaign also. 
our western pine manufacturers have guaranteed $4,000 
«year for five years. 

After considerable discussion the meeting voted unani- 
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mously to subscribe one cent a thousand for one year, 
which will be more than enough to relieve the guarantors 
for the first year. At the end of the first year the asso- 
ciation can take what further action it deems necessary. 
During the discussion, J. P. McGoldrick, of the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Company, Spokane, told of attending 
a lumber meeting in Calgary recently. He said the dif- 
ference between the attitude of the U. S. Government 
and that of Canada toward the lumber industry was 
marked. ‘‘The United States Government,’’ he said, 
‘‘is holding a post mortem on the industry while British 
Columbia is doing constructive work for the industry.’’ 
A good deal of merriment was caused at the expense 
of T. J. Humbird, when he was urging the exploitation 
of wood against substitutes. H. M. Strathern, Post 
Falls, Ida., interrupted him to say that ‘‘ Charity begins 
at home’’ and that the home city of Mr. Humbird, Sand- 
point, is being paved with asphalt instead of wood blocks. 


Expert Discusses Government Investigation of Lumber 
Industry. 


Shortly after 11 o’clock President Toole intro- 
duced D. T. Mason, special investigator for the United 





JOHN R. TOOLE, MISSOULA, MONT.: 
President. 


States Government, who has been 
compiling data on the lumber in- 
dustry of the Inland Empire. Mr. 
Toole said: 

We have been discussing National 
advertising but that is not a panacea 
for all the ills of the lumber business. 
Other. products have made inroads 
on our business but the principal 
trouble is deeper than that. It seems 
to me that some day we will have to 
coéperate with the Government in 
selling our lumber. 

Mr. Mason spoke for more than 
an hour at the morning session. 
The meeting was then adjourned 
for luncheon until 2 o’clock. 

Beginning again at 2 o’clock 
Mr. Mason discussed his subject 
for nearly two hours more. 

Assistant Forester D. T. Mason, of Missoula, described 
the work which he has been doing in studying the condi- 
tion of the lumber industry in the Inland Empire. 
This work is part of the general study of the lumber 
industry being made throughout the country. The other 
producing regions where similar work is being conducted 
embrace the Coast fir in California and the southern 
yellow pine region. 

Mr. Mason said that a large amount of statistical data 
on the operations of over thirty of the principal com- 
panies of the Inland Empire had been collected. These 
data are now in process of being analysed, digested and 
put in shape but the work has not yet gone far 
enough to make final statements. There are, however, a 
few points upon which the data are now sufficiently com- 
plete to show the approximate condition of affairs. 

Mr. Mason’s talk was of a purely informal nature 
with the object of getting a full discussion on the part 
of the lumbermen of various aspects of the industry to 
make sure that there is no misunderstanding of the gen- 
eral state of the business. The following points were 
touched upon: There is in the Inland Empire approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 acres of timberland. Upon this land 
there is about 300,000,000,000 feet of merchantable tim- 
ber consisting of 42 percent western pine, 21 percent 
Douglas. fir, 10 percent larch, 9 percent white pine, 9 per- 
cent lodge pole, 3 percent spruce, 3 percent cedar, 2 per- 
cent white fir and 1 percent hemlock. 

The timber is about one-third privately owned and 
the remainder owned by the Government, the private 
holdings. being of course the more accessible. This tim- 
ber is being cut at the rate of aproximately 1,500,000,000 
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feet a year, at which rate it will take 200 years to cut 
all of the timber if growth equals loss from fire. It is 
probable, however, that growth exceeds loss by fire by 
several hundred million feet or at least will do so if the 
fire protective work is maintained at its present standard 
of efficiency. 

The four private fire protective associations of north- 
ern Idaho have spent approximately $600,000 in their 
work during the last six years since they have been 
organized on the 1,600,000 acres included in their mem- 
bership or at the rate of approximately 614 cents an 
acre each year. ‘ 


The mills of the region have in the last five years been 
operating at much less than their capacity, but in spite 
of this fact new mills have been built, are under con- 
struction or are contemplated to an extent which will 
greatly increase the present capacity. During the last 
few years many of the small mills cutting less than 
5,000,000 feet annually have been going out of existence 
but their place with respect to cut has been taken by 
several large mills that have recently been constructed. 
The present cut of this region consists of about 43 per- 
cent western pine, 21 percent white pine, 32 percent 
larch and fir, together with a small amount of white fir, 
cedar, spruce and hemlock. The cut of western pine has 
been decreasing while that of white pine has been in- 
creasing. The lost of logging in the region has increased 
materially during the last seven years. 


An Industry at a Disadvantage. 


Several maps of the United States showing graphically 
distribution of lumber from the Inland Empire to the 
various States were shown. 


Mr. Mason stated that it was very apparent the admin- 
istration was not playing politics as had been done in 
former investigations of the lumber business, but is 
making an earnest effort to arrive at the facts in the 
case and then remedy existing evils if it is possible to 
do so by legislation. His figures, which, however, are 
not complete, indicate that the Inland Empire lumber 
manufacturers collectively are not making enough 
profit to pay interest on 
their indebtedness without 
even considering interest 
on the capital invested. 

Mr. Mason’s remarks 
were received with much 
interest and he was ten- 
dered a vote of thanks. 

There being no further 
business to come before 
the meeting it adjourned 
at 4:15 p. m. 


PPP 


PLAN CAMPAIGN FOR 
MECHANIC’S LIEN 
LAW. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VaA., 
July 21—The effort to 
have enacted in West Vir 

‘ ginia a mechanic’s lien 
law similar to that that 
failed at the last session 
of the legislature will be 
renewed at the next legis- 
lative session, according to 
announcement of officials 

Virginia 
Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, 
and in the meantime a publicity campaign will be car- 
ried on by which it is hoped to remove the popular 
objection to the proposed law and to convince the 
general public and members of the legislature that the 
former bill was not a one-sided affair but that it was 
constructed to protect and for the good of the general 
publie. 

G. J. Dickerson, treasurer and manager of the Caro- 
lina Pine Lumber Company and secretary-treasurer of 
the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, points out the fact that on June 20 Texas 
put into effect a mechanics’ lien law almost identical 
with the defeated Virginia bill. Mr. Dickerson says that 
coincident with the going into effect of that law came 
the announcement from Dallas and other Texas cities 
that a reduction of 5 percent in the prices of all kinds 
of builders’ materials would go into effect at once. 
This important reduction of prices came as a voluntary 
act on the part of the dealers. They claim that the new 
law inaugurates a new epoch in the building world, so 
far as Texas is concerned. 

The law provides protection for the owners, the archi- 
tects, the contractors, the subcontractors, the workmen 
and the material furnishers, by empowering each of them 
to demand a bond guaranteeing the payment of all wages 
or accounts. 





No IMPORTATION of pine trees from Europe will be 
permitted after July 1, a quarantine order having been 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture in order to pro- 
tect American pine trees from the pine shoot moth which 
has done much damage in European forests, 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD SUMMER MEETING. 


Secretary Urges Need of Extended Publicity Campaign— Market Conditions Committee Predicts Profitable Times 
Ahead—Organization to Seek Fair Timber and Cut-Over Land Taxation. 


Mackinac ISLAND, Micu., July 17.—This historic 
island, Michigan’s most beautiful summer resort cen- 
ter, was the scene of two gatherings of lumbermen this 
week. The maple flooring association finished its busi- 
ness just in time to clear the way for the midsummer 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which convened this morning at the Grand 
Hotel, with representatives of thirty-seven companies 
responding to the roll call. 

Report of Secretary. 


President C. T. Mitchell, of Cadillac, called the meet- 
ing to order. Secretary J. C. Knox, after reading the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, read his report, as fol- 
lows: 

Nine years ago the coming month (to be exact, August 8, 
1906) the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
held its midsummer meeting at the Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, so this is really our ninth annual meeting. Many 
changes have come to the lumber manufacturers of Michigan 
since that date, some prominent members having left us for 
the hereafter and many having cut their last stick of timber 
and retired. There are among us, however, those who have 
stood the test of trying times and are with us today. There 
is also a younger generation which is assuming places of 
responsibility, which the older ones are gradually dropping. 

Michigan at one time was at the bead of the white pine 
production of the United States: it now ranks seventh 
among the States in the production of that wood. It is, 
however, at the head of the list in the production of maple 
and beech and ranks second in the production of basswood, 
birch, elm and hemlock: Wisconsin ranking second in te 
production of maple and beech and first in the production of 
basswood, birch, elm and hemlock. The lumber interests in 
the two States lie closely together and the manufacturers 
in those States coiperate more closely for the general good. 

In the production of hardwoods and hemlock, as reported 
to us by every member of this association, there are three 
less renorting than a year ago. Making a comparison of the 
production of the firms re- 
porting in Julv, 1914, and 
not in July, 1915, and those 
in 1915 who did not renort 
in 1914, there is a differ- 
ence of abort 1,500,000 feet 
in hardwoods and 10,500,- 
000 feet of hemlock more 
for 1914 than for 1915. 
Those reporting to us in 
1914 and not in 1915 are 
the Butters Salt & Lumber 
Comnany, tre P. C. Fuller 
Comnany. tre Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works. the Green- 
wood Lumber Company, John 
A. Jamieson. the  Snies- 
Thompson Tumber Com- 
pany,.ond F. RB. Ward, Trus- 
tee, This vear we have the 
firures of the Harbor Springs 
Lrmher Comnany, tre Rich- 
ardson & Avery Comnanvy, 
and the Michigan Forest 
Prodvets Comnany. all new 
members since the last meet- 
int. T*ere are still a few 
manufacturers of Inmber in 
Michigan who are not in our 
ranks and we ask ron to aid 
us as much as possible in se- 
curing their membership. 
The market conditions com- 
mittee will make a full re- 
port as to stocks, values, etc. 
Financial Standing of the 

Association. 

Our assessment on hard- 
woods shipped October 1, 1913, to October 1, 1914, netted 
us $6,238.01, which has all been collected. Our treasurer's 
report shows a balance on hand July 10 of $2,552.85 in the 
general fund and $2,950.36 in the forest fire fund, with one 
member not paid in on assessment No. 1 of December 1, 
and eight members not yet paid on assessment No. 2 of 
July 1. Since our book was halanced at the bank, however, 
we have received several remittances for this fund. 

Since its organization our association has been run on a 
basis of an assessment of 2 cents per 1000 feet on actual 
shipments of hardwoods only and no special levies have 
been made on its members for any other purpose. Our gen- 
eral fund will about carry us to the end of the present year, 
provided there are no extra calls on our funds. Your secre- 
tary estimates that with the apparent limited shipments of 
hardwoods from October 1, 1914, to October 1, 1915, based 
on the present outlook, the coming assessment will not pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to carry us through the next year 
and this fact should be taken into account when making the 
next assessment, which is usually provided for at the Octo- 
ber meeting. Our assessment is very low as compared with 
those of other associations. For example: The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association assesses its 
members 4 cents per 1000 feet on hardwoods and 4 cents 
per 1,000 feet on hemlock. The Southern Cypress Association 
assesses its members for advertising purposes alone 25 cents 
per 1000 feet and claims that it brings them in many times 
its cost and that it is one of the association's best paving 
investments. Read Secretary Watson's paper on “Educating 
the Consumer” on this subject, copy of which has been 
mailed you direct from the secretary's office. 


Need of Advertising. 


“Manufacturers of wood substitutes have been systemati- 
cally advertising their products to the detriment of the 
wood products and the time has come when the lumber in- 
dustry should do something specific along this line. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is endeavoring 
to do something along this line which affects the lumber in- 
dustry in a general way, but if we are to get the best results, 
we must do something ourselves along this line. 

It may not have been brought to your attention, but tre 
Michigan and Wisconsin hungalow exhibited at the Forest 


Reélected President. 
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Products Exposition in New York in May, 1914, was drawn 
by lot by a New York architect, was taken down and re- 
erected at St. James, Long Island. 


Federal Trade Commission Activities. 


The Federal Trade Commission is making an investigation 
of conditions in all industries and the lumbermen should see 
that proper information concerning the industry from the 
manufacturers’ standpoint is put before this commission. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has asked 
the allied associations to appoint a committee to represent 
each individual association before the commission, which 
meets in Chicago July 19 and 20. The committee represent- 
ing this association has been appointed, but for various rea- 
sons has not qualified. 


Lumber Freight Rates. 


Lumber freight rates in Michigan have been in somewhat 
of an uncertain state for several years. A movement is on 
foot to increase the rates on dressed lumber, ard hoth t e 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads are con- 
sidering this subject with a view of changing the classifica- 
tion of lumber.. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is now making a thorough investigation of this sub- 
ject. Our representative on the railroad committee of the 
National association is T. W. Hanson, of Grayling. 


Taxation of Timber and Cutover Lands. 


At the request of one of our prominent members we issued 
a circular to members, asking them to look into this subject 
and come to the meeting prepared to discuss it. We have 
invited a member of the State tax commission to address 
the lumbermen at this meeting along lines that will be in- 
teresting to all. 


Forest Fire Protective Department. 


Just at the beginning of the patrol season our chief 
warden resigned to accent service elsewhere. The forest 
fire committee and President Mitchell held a meeting at 
Gaylord scon after and Mr. J. Lee Morford was chosen to 
fill this position until the end of the present patrol season. 





Reélected Secretary. 


Chairman Michelson will have a special report to make to the 
association and Chief Warden Morford is with us today and 
will speak for himself. 

Interinsurance Exchange. 


Manager Simonson reports progress in this department 
and has written close to $2,000,000 worth of business since 
st-rthe, kebruary 15, If you lave not a policy with him 
and are figuring on changing insurance or on taking out 
tg sg insurance, I would suggest that you get in touch 
with him. 


Secretary Knox read the treasurer’s report as fol- 
lows: 


aah On BON. si ssewas ioaseewe Py ee cccoccccees 865.03 
SRODEMIN: 66inukean ban one os ae aus enu.es pa one 2% cee eneeces 5,735.81 
Disbursements .......+6- isbn sense eesevecccccecaces GylGe00 

| ETT TTT TTT rT errr T ree PO Oe «» $2,552.85 
Forest fire fund .........0. TLTETTTT LTT eovccccccce 1,574.11 
Assessment No. 1.......000- ce eehienee es Toei Tree + 4,287.60 
Assessment No. 2....cccscvececvccs SeNeUNS SS eK e% «see 1,825.86 

SOTEL cvcvcesvecsseses Cceccece Jaco eae sue Ge vs + .§6,795.43 
SORDPIEE © Sn wionscn nut eun bees aw sbe oyubobasbesekneeube 8,845.07 
Cash on hand July 9...... saa eo CN CO6 sn Ses sen u sews 2,950.36 


Reports of Committees. 


Several committees reported no business. J. Lee 
Morford presented the work of the forest fire depart- 
ment in the following report covering eighty-three days 
of the present season, the period since he took charge 
of the association’s forest fire patrol: 


I beg to submit herewith a report of the Forest Fire Pro- 
tective Department for eighty-three days of the present sea- 
son, begun April 18 and ended July 10. 

Owing to a very dry period early in the season the number 
of fires occurring seems very large. About 52 percent of 
the total occurred during the first twelve days of service. 
The total number of fires for eighty-three days was 216; 
acres burned 28,767. Below you will find statement rela- 


tive to fires, cause, number, damage to standing timber and 
loss of forest products, 
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Fires. 

Cause Number Percent 
RROMIPORGR .0s6520s Laehinnes aoe ecccccccccccces OF 15.7 
CLERC Se ceecesceesoevccsconee coskae 54.6 
ET ey oe erty ry iio, re 1.3 
COMPOSTS wccccoccess enininies Ae oseees & 4 
SS Wn dbo 6s ca enereues Peer rer Tr veowee BO 12.9 
Traction Ongine ....cscoccoccseccseccere re ae 4 
RUIN TA: 55 sen 5s Sh -0'5o le wins oa 010) 66 60 a:0.0 sew 28 12.9 
Malicious ....... Terr rrr Trier Tree sie aleve 3 1.3 

eo) ee re (asbeeeoewes eccece eos 216 
Losses. 
Wexford district, 511 cords of chemical wood....: «--$ 681.45 
Onaway district, 30 cords of chemical wood........ . 37.50 
Johannesburg district, pine and tamarack logs..... 54.00 
Vanderbilt district, value of 35,000 feet standing tim- 

ber, partially destroyed .....ccccesceeee eC ere 
Pellston district, 500 ties and POStS.......eeeeeeees - 129.00 
Wolverine district, 1,879 cedur poles......$2,265.35 

170 cords cordwood... 382.50 
290 cords pulpwood... 652.50 
5,210 pieces shingle tim. 625.20 
1,895 fence posts,...... 85.77 4,011.32 





1 Baer ps sie eeise ibe wise aseee wie eie:'si00o-00-neeaee 

Our ‘office expense is very bigh in comparison for the same 
number of days in seasons prior to 1915. A large portion of 
this item is due to the fact that twelve months’ rent was due, 
paid and charged in the office account of June. Request was 
made that the Gaylord State Bank render bills for rent each 
month as they become due. This will simplify the distribu- 
tion of this account. 

I beg to call your attention to the traveling expense of 
each warden. The average of wardens’ expense account seems 
very reasonable, but I find a difference exists in distribution 
and it seems advisable at this time simply to furnish figures 
and leave it to forest fire committee as to plan of adjustment. 

On June 4 John J. Munger, warden from the Wexford dis- 
trict, filed his resignation and upon recommendation of mem- 
bers from the Wexford district Frank C. McFarlane, of 
Cadillac, was engaged to succeed Mr. Munger. 

The loss for the present 
season has been principally 
to wood and forest products 
piled in slash. Very little 
damage to standing timber 
was reported and soil condi- 
tions are such as to prevent 
any danger until late in the 
fall. Our greatest problem 
will be the protection of 
ehemical and pulp wood scat- 
tered over slash lands, 

At the time the writer 
took charge of this depart- 
ment as chief warden there 
seemed to be difficulty be- 
tween our department and 
the State officials. Our men 
were endeavoring to give us 
service but bad no authority 
to act in cases where it was 
necessary to order out men 
and use public money in pay- 
ment of claims. Some of 
our members were inclined 
to withdraw their lands, say- 
ing that the State depart- 
ment would furnish protec- 
tion without cost, and felt 
that very little could be 
accomplished unless some 
arrangement could be made 
whereby both departments 
would work together in the 
interest of forest fire pro- 
tection. Our committee ar- 
ranged for a conference with 
the State officials at Lansing May 19 and instructed 
me to represent the committee at this meeting. Wil- 
liam R. Oates, State game, fish and forestry warden, 
David Jones, chief deputy, and William J. Pearson, chief 
deputy fire warden, represented State department. After 
some hours’ discussion it was decided that our wardens would 
be furnished with special commissions as State deputies, pro- 
vided each warden furnish bond in the amount of $1,000. I 
am pleased to state that all of our wardens have complied 
with the rule and now carry special commissions. 

Chief Deputy Fire Warden Pearson is doing all within his 
power to assist us and a very friendly feeling exists between 
the two departments. We have the assurance that each 
man employed as a deputy fire warden by the State de- 
partment will codperate with our wardens and believe this 
arrangement will get results, 

Frank Michelson followed Mr. Morford’s report with 
a short talk, urging all members to support the fire 
patrol work at least another year and until the State 
is prepared to furnish protection. Also, he urged that 
action be taken to levy an assessment against all lands 
containing ag wood and other wood for which fire 
protection is furnished on the same basis as timbered 
land. On motion this recommendation was changed to 
provide for an assessment against all lands containing 
anything of value. . 


Market Conditions Committee Reports, 


W. C. Hull, Traverse City, chairman of the mar- 
ket conditions committee, reported for that committee 
as follows: 


A careful] study of stocks on hand as of July 1, 1915, 
shows that in spite of actual heavy curtailment they are 
steadily on the increase on almost all items. The hardwoods 
No. 2 common and better show a slight decrease from last 
year, but the amount of unsold stock is greater. We pre- 
sume, however, that the stocks actually on hand are the 
truest indication, for many of the stocks that were sold at 
this time last year are still in the manufacturers’ hands, 
which is only another demonstration of the fact that the 
proper method for the manufacturer to pursue is to sell for 
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immediate shipment only. The manufacturer logs his own 
timber, cuts bis own lumber, pays bis own taxes as well 
as part of the farmer's; why not do his own speculating? 

At our last several meetings we have been pointing out 
all the bright spots we could find or imagine we could see 
and have been trying to think that better conditions were 
just ahead of us and at last they are “just around the 
corner.” As to just when we will turn the corner one 
man’s guess is as good as another's, but according to the 
law of averages this time can not be far off. Reports of 
sales indicate that a very fair business has been done in 
the hardwoods—No. 2 common and better by the rail ship- 
pers and at profitable and almost satisfactory prices. 
In fact, advances over our recommended prices have been 
secured by several of our members, particularly on the f. a. s. 
rrade, aud the best judgment of your committee is that this 
grade is very firm in value and that reasonable advances may 
be easily secured. This should in a short while stimulate 
the sale of No. 1 common and bring about a much more sat- 
isfactory condition. 

There is no denying the fact, however, that the lake cargo 
business has been to say the least very dull; little stock has 
moved and prices have been cut in a number of instances. 
Most of this can be accounted for, however, by conditions 
in Chicago. Chicago normally uses 5 percent of all the lum- 
ber manufactured in the United States and is the market for 
fully 75 percent of the stock manufactured by the lake ship- 
pers belonging to our association and, because of‘ the car- 
penters’ strike, has practically been out of the market all 
year. This strike has just been settled; building will be 
speedily resumed; yards as a rule are carrying light stocks 
and lumber no doubt will be wanted and at once. The settle- 
ment of this strike alone should solve ail the difficulties the 
lake shippers have had to contend with and should provide 
the opportunity for disposing of all surplus stocks. When the 
Jumber begins to move there will be little quibbling over price. 
The Chicago consumption was away below normal; it skould 
be above normal from now on to the close of navigation and 
if it is, instead of there being too much lumber, there will 
hardly be enough. In the opinion of your committee mem- 
bers should not be too hasty in closing contracts. If the 
expected demand develops, prices will advance rapidly. Al- 
ready there are shortages in certain grades and varieties. 
Within the last week numerous inquiries have come for 
stocks for September delivery and there is already a notice- 
able disposition by several of the yards to stock up on the 
basis of some of the low prices that have been offered by a 
few of our members. There are yet four and one-half months 
of lake navigation left in 1915 and a great deal of stock can 
be moved in that time, and it is only a question of a little 
nerve on our part to see that it moves at a price that pays 
us a profit instead of a loss 

We have played a wait- 
ing game now for eighteen 
months. We have faithfully 
curtailed production all we 
possibly could. As a rule 
a large percentage of our 
membership has had_ the 
nerve to pile up stocks and 
sell only at right and proper 
prices, and has not stam- 
peded on account of a few 
sales at ruinous prices. 
Having pursued these policies 
for the last eighteen months 
we feel that these members 
are not going to weaken now, 
with business right in sight. 
If the trade will want our 
lumber at all it will be will- 
ing to pay the prices as 
recommended in our last re. 
port, for they are just and 
reasonable, not excessive in 
the least, and it is the 
earnest hope of the com- 
mittee that each member 
adhere firmly to the list on 
all items, for the committee 
fully believes that these 
prices can be realized and 
within a short while. Please 
bear in mind that there is 
hardly an item on the list 
but what has been sold by 
some member at prices equal 
to, or greater than, the one 
recommended. 

Stocks on hand are not at all heavy as compared to some 
previous years when the demand was better. Our main 
trouble has been lessened demand. If this is only partly 
restored our stocks will quickly be absorbed. Let us hold 
firmly to list prices and we believe we will all have cause to 
congratulate ourselves by the time our fall meeting takes 


place, 
All Officers Reélected. 


On motion of C. A. Bigelow the rules were suspended 
and all officers of the association were reélected by 
acclamation. 

The subject of timber taxation was then taken up 
and Secretary Knox read a telegram from Orlando F. 
Barnes, chairman of the State tax commission, who had 
been invited to attend the meeting. Mr. Barnes was in 
a Detroit hospital, expressed regret at his inability to 
confer with the hardwood producers and signified a 
desire to help them work’ out a reasonable basis of taxa- 
tion, General discussion brought out the fact that in 
Sheboygan, Schoolcraft and other heavily timbered 
counties timber and cutover lands are being assessed 
at several times the sale values actually placed on the 
properties by the owners. F. L. Richardson told of 
having given an option to everybody present at a 
hearing of the commission a year ago offering a lot of 
land at one-half the assessed valuation. He said no one 
had foreclosed on the option. 

T. W. Hanson suggested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to take up with the tax commission the whole 
question of timber and cutover land taxation. F. L. 
Richardson thought it advisable to have a committee 
consisting of at least one member from each county. 

Mr. Richardson moved the appointment of such a 
committee and that the officers of the association ar- 
range an appointment with the tax commission, The 
motion carried unanimously, 

Herman Lunden said he had examined the tax rolls 
of his territory and that the assessed valuations run 
from $33 to $85 an acre, 


Fire Warden. 





J. LEE MORFORD, GAYLORD, MICH.; F. L. RICHARDSON, ALPENA, MICH. ; 


R. Hanson thought the supervisors and tax com- 
missioners should be furnished with definite informa- 
tion as to actual assessments and actual values. 


President Mitchell said the committee would be ap- 
pointed later, but as soon as possible. 

C. A. Bigelow suggested that the committee hold a 
meeting and arrange to have the secretary secure such 
information as might be needed to enable it to present 
its case before the tax commission. 


National Hardwood Association Secretary Talks. 


President Mitchell introduced Secretary F. F. Fish, 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, who ex- 
pressed the regrets of President E. V. Babcock, of that 
organization, who had been invited but was unable to 
attend. Secretary Fish reviewed at some length the 
history of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
and said that he believed it to be the only hardwood 
association of national scope that is doing anything to 
justify its existence. He paid a striking tribute to the 
late Fred A. Diggins, of Cadillac, and made reference 
to the important part Michigan men and the Michigan 
association have had in the conduct of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. : 

Bringing up the question of changes in the grading 
tules sought by the Wisconsin and Michigan manufac- 
turers three years ago, and granted in part two years 
ago, Mr. Fish explained the organization of the furniture 
and fixture manufacturers’ federation and told of the 
action of the federation in acting to secure the general 
application of the 1912 rules. In spite of their attempt 
to overthrow the present rules, the furniture manufac- 
turers, he said, show a disposition to be entirely fair. 
He explained the compromise recently effected, whereby 
the differences between the National association and the 
furniture and fixture people were left to committees to 
be worked out and said that the furniture and fixture 
federation had agreed to abide by the present rules until 
the committees shall have completed their work. He 
said that in granting the request of Michigan and Wis- 
consin manufacturers for changes in grades the National 
association placed in jeopardy its greatest asset—the 
good will of the consumer—and he urged, as a matter of 
reciprocity, the Michigan manufacturers should support 


Discussed Timberland Taxation. 


the National association by affiliating with it and helping 
to carry its burdens. 

Following Mr. Fish’s remarks, Secretary Knox read a 
letter from Earl Palmer, who is summering at Omena, 
Mich. Mr. Palmer nad been invited to attend but was 
unable to be present. He also urged the Michigan pro- 
ducers to give more general support to the National 
association. p 

D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, endorsed Mr. Fish’s re- 
marks and said that a membership in the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association is worth many times its cost 
to any Michigan producer. 

W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, chairman of the grading 
tule committee of the Michigan association, also spoke 
in behalf of the National association. He proposed a 
resolution urging every member of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to affiliate with the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. This carried. 

C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, said one of his com- 
panies had long been a member of the National asso- 
ciation, but that he desired to support Chairman Saun- 
ders in the presentation of the views of the Michigan 
manufacturers and as an evidence of good faith would 
have his other company join the National association. 

Secretary Fish explained that frequent changes in the 
grading rules are objectionable to the furniture and 
fixture people because changes in the grades of raw 
material upset their cost finding and accounting systems 
and that they are consequently desirous of securing an 
agreement on grades covering a term of years. 


Plans of Railroads to Reclassify Lumber Products 
Explained. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, urged that proper attention be 
paid to the hearing by the Federal Trade Commission 
of lumber matters at Chicago, July 19 and 20. He also 





explained the reorganization of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on a corporate basis, and 
the completion of plans for the trade extension depart- 
ment, saying that the necessary funds have been found 
to carry out the trade extension work. 

Mr. Kellogg explained the scheme of the ra:'roads for 
the reclassification of all forest products and the investi- 
gation the Interstate Commerce Commission has under- 
taken on its own account to determine what action ought 
to be taken on this question. 

Bruce Odell brought up the question of log handling 
and moved the appointment of a committee to work out 
and report to the next meeting a uniform system of 
grading and measuring logs. His motion carried. 

The names of two concerns—the Hunter & Love Lum- 
ber Company, Newbury, Mich., and the South Shore 
Cedar Company, Dollarville, Mich.—were proposed for 
membership in the association and they were unani- 
mously elected. The South Shore company while pri- 
marily a manufacturer of cedar will manufacture 
2,000,000 feet of hardwoods this year and for that rea- 
son voluntarily sought membership in the association. 

This concluded the business and the meeting adjourned. 


The Attendance. 


I. Van Leuven, Boyne City: G. Van Platen, 
T. V. M. Stack, Masonville: Stack Lumber Co. 
J. D. Staple, Gladstone: Northwestern Cooperage & Lbr. Co. 
J. H. Hunter, Soo Junction, Mich.; Hunter & Love Lbr. Co. 
W. B. Merris, Pellston:; Jackson & Tindle, 
Caleb Lond, Charles: Lond Lumber Co. 
E. C. Underwood, Dollarville. South Shore Cedar Co. 
F. S. Gormely, Newberry; Charcoal Iron Co. of America 
Charles McGinnert, Raco: Richardson & Avery. 
J. C. Knox, secretary: Cadillac. 
Charles T. Mitchell, Cadillac: Mitchell Bros. Co. 
N. M. Langdon, Mancelona; Antrim Iron Co. 
Herman Lunden, Bay City: Kneeland, Lunden & Bigelow Co. 
B. S. Klise, Gilchrist: A. B. Klise Lumber Co, 
IF, L. Michelson, Johannesburg; Johannesburg Manufacturing 
Company. 
D. H. Day, Glen Haven. 
Bruce Green, Cadillac: Williams Bros, Co. 
F. M. Hodzes, Cadillac; Murphy & Diggins. 
W. McLeod, Garnet; D. McLeod Lumber Co. 
J. E. Orr, Big Bay; Lake Independence Lumber Co. 
George B. McManus, Petoskey; W. L. McManus Lumber Co. 
A. -E. Michelson, Michelson: N. Michelson Lumber Co. 
O. S. Hawes, Grayling: Salling-[lanson Co. 
W. P. Porter, East Jordan; East Jordan Lumber Co. 
W. L. Martin, Cheboygan; Embury-Martin, Lumber Co. 
F. K. Boggs, Cheboygan; Embury-Martin Lumber (Co. 
B. Martin, Sheboygan; 
epediemanainaas Lumber 
‘o 


W._C. Hull, Traverse City; 
Oval Wood Dish Co. . 
Bruce Odell, Manistique; 
Consolidated Lumber Co. 

M. D. Old, Sheboygan, 

M. D. Reeder, Boyne City; 
Boyne City Lumber Co. 
and W. H. White Co. 

Charles R. Abbott, Cadillac; 

Cummer-Diggins Co. 
. A. Bigelow, Bay City: 
Kneeland, Bigelow Co. and 
Kneeland, Lunden & Bige- 
low Co. 

R. J. Clark, Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie: Peninsular Bark & 
Lumber Co. 

F. L._ Richardson, Alpena 
and Bay City; Richardson 
Lumber Co. 

Jo'n C. Ross, Bay City; 
Ross & Wentworth. 

W. LL. Saunders, Cadillac; 
Cummer-Diggins Co. 

Henry Ballou, Cadillac; 
Cobbs & Mitchell, 

D. N. McLeod, Garnett: D. 
N. McLeod Lumber Co. 
Theo. Fathaner, Chicago; 

Theo. Fathaner Co. 

E. G. Carey, Harbor Springs; 

Harbor Springs umber 


Co. 
F. F. Fish, Chicago: Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber 


6 re nee 
F. F. FISH, CHICAGO; ‘rant arrison, Petoskey; 
‘Divcuaeh Gelinns Hodes. — Harrison Lumber 
F. W. Hanson, Grayling; 
re R. Hanson & Sons, 
C. T. Kerry, St. Ignace; Jones & Kerry Lumber Co. 


R. Hanson, Grayling; Salling-Hanson Co. 

W. D. Young, bay City: W. D. Young & Co. 

Herman Kunert, Newberry: Charcoal Iron Co. of America. 

R. S. Kellogg, Chicago; National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


URGES PROPER LAYING OF SHINGLES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 17.—The shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has had 
prepared a circular for placing in bunches of shingles by 
the manufacturers. The plan will be submitted to the 
millmen to ascertain whether or not they will be willing 
to enclose the circulars. The circulars declare the 
shingles are made in the United States, and the money 
paid for them goes to support American families. ‘‘ Be 
Sure to Ask for American-Made Shingles,’’ is printed in 
large letters. Then follow instructions for laying 
—— to obtain the best results. These suggestions 

ollow: 


1. If this shingle is properly laid it should give perfect 
service for at least twenty years. ‘This is not theory; it has 
been proved. 


2. If shingles are dry when laid leave one-quarter inch 


space between shingles. 

3. Do not lay 20-year shingles with 3-year nails. Use a 
heavily coated zine or, better still, a solid zine or copper 
nail. If these can not be obtained use cut nails. Do not use 
wire nails. Use one nail in each shingle six inches wide or 
narrower and two nails in all shingles wider than six inches. 

4. Break joints for three courses or, in other words, do 
not let the space between shingles fall in the same line for 
any three courses, 

5. For 4-pitch lay four inches to the weather. For %- 
pitch lay four and one-half inches to the weather. For 
1%4-pitch lay five inches to the weather. On the sides of 
buildings lay six inches to the weather. 

6. Any of the standard grades manufactured will make 
a perfect roof if properly laid, 


The shingle branch of the association now has seventy- 
six members, and it is expected as a result of a continued 
campaign many others soon will be enrolled. 
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PROMOTION OF TRADE IS ENDEAVOR. 


Important Meetings Held—Clearing House 
Opened and Federation Urged. 


The July issue of the official bulletin of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association advises members that the 
new edition of its membership directory and hand-book 
is about ready for distribution. Since the previous issue 
of the directory eighty have been added to the associa- 
tion’s roll and, despite some losses, the balance is in 
favor of the association. The new list includes several 
foreign members and recruiting in that direction is 
actively in progress. 

The following committees have been appointed by 
President Babcock to serve during the present fiscal 
year: 

Executive Committee—E. V. Babesck, Pittsburgh, _Pa., 
chairman; C. H. Barnaby, Givencastle, Ind. ; Theodore Fath- 
auer, Chicago, Ill.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky. ; E. 
Chamberlin, Boston, Mass. 

Inspection Rules Committee—Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y., 
chairman; Patrick Moore, New York City; E. D. Walker, 
Boston, Mass.; W. E. Delaney, Lexington, Ky.; A. E. Clark, 
Toronto, Ont.; R. S. Huddleston, Chicago, Ill; C. H. Bar- 
naby, Greencastle, Ind.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
G. von Platen, Grand Rapids, Mich,; D. H. Day, Glen Haven, 
Mich.: J. L. Benas, St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Goodman, Marin- 
ette, Wis. 

Special Committee on Inspection Rules to Confer With the 
Federation of Furniture Manufacturers—Hugh McLean, But- 
falo, N. Y.; W. E. Delaney, Lexington, Ky.; G. von Platen, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; C. H, Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; J. W. 
McClure, Memphis, Tenn, 

Trattic Committee—A. F. Marsh, Clicago, chairman; W. M. 
Hopkins, Chicago; James E. Stark, Memphis, Tenn.; R. 8. 
Huddleston, Chicago; D. F. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; F. R. Gadd, Chicago. 

Committee of Delegates, Chamber of Commerce, United 
States of America—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., Na- 
tional councillor: B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; F. 8. 
Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. D. Allen, Memphis, Tenn. 








Four applications for membership have been received 
since the last previous issue of the bulletin. 

The statement of inspection work for the month ended 
June 30 shows in detail that salaried inspectors had in- 
spected 8,921,488 feet; 3,551,159 feet were handled by 
fee inspectors, making a total of original inspection of 
12,472,647 feet. 





YELLOW PINE EXCHANGE BEGINS OPERATION. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 17.—The newly organized 
Yellow Pine Exchange, described fully in the last issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, began business July 15. 
The headquarters of the association are located in suite 
1011 Bisbee building and have been comfortably 
equipped. Secretary-manager Frank E. Waymer has 
been a busy man this week getting the new business ma- 
chine turned over and running smoothly. 

The Yellow Pine Exchange is expected to exercise a 
marked influence upon the local dimension market in 
particular and the general lumber market in particular, 
for the reason that the centralization of sales of the 
forty odd mills that are members of this association 
will facilitate the handling of dimension lumber and 
gradually standardize the grades on this commodity etc. 
The entire output of longleaf yellow pine lumber from 
these association mills will be handled through the ex- 
change by five large jobbers, who are members of the 
organization. 





MANY INDCRSE MOVE TOWARD FEDERATION. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20.—At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, 
at which President E. C. Robinson presided, and which 
had been called for the purpose of discussing the prog- 
gress of the proposed organization of the Federation of 
Lumber Interests, reports of the various committees 
showed encouraging progress. Many signatures from 
wholesalers and manufacturers as well as others en- 
gaged in the lumber industry had been obtained and 
many more were promised. What the organization 
could accomplish was gone over and the members were 
quite enthusiastic over the prospects, 





GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS BOARD MEETS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 21.—The board of managers 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were 
in session here practically all of yesterday. The work 
of the last six months was fully reviewed and so much 
satisfaction was expressed with what had been accom- 
plished that it was decided to continue along the same 
lines for the remainder of the current year. It was 
thought likely, however, that during the next six months 
more attention would be given to advertising. John M. 
Pritchard, secretary of the association, said it was de- 
termined to push the latter phase of the work of the 
association just as vigorously as the funds in hand 
would allow. 

The day was given very largely to routine matters. 
There was full discussion of the basis on which assess- 
ments should be levied but nothing was given out for 
publication. The report of the treasurer showed the 
association to be in good financial condition. The accom- 
plishments of the association were also reviewed and 
Secretary Pritchard was congratulated on the splendid 
results secured. The association bulletin was particularly 
mentioned as being extremely valuable. A director de- 
elared that the bulletins issued by the association and 
the stock reports compiled from time to time, as well 
as the record of sales, had resulted in increased profits 
on gum lumber more than sufficient to pay the dues 
and other expenses of his firm for the entire year al- 
though only half of the period covered by the dues had 
actually elapsed. 

Secretary Pritchard said the work of promoting gum 





uses along present lines would be continued and that such 
increase in advertising would be made as funds would 
allow. He referred particularly to the effort which will 
be made toward educating the consumer in the best 
method of treating gum. He emphasized the tests now 
being made at the laboratory at Madison, Wis., and said 
that these were expected to prove quite valuable. 

No formal action was taken by the board of managers 
in regard to the rate advance on gum lumber to Ohio 
River crossings and into Central Freight Association 
territory. The decision of the commission was infor- 
mally discussed and surprise was expressed over the 
fact that the commission had allowed such an advance 
in gum rates. Regret was also freely expressed over the 
fact that the railroads did not appear to believe the 
contention of the lumbermen that the lumber industry 
was in such unfavorable condition that it could stand no 
advance in rates. It was thought best to leave the han- 
dling of the traffic problem arising from this decision 
as affecting gum entirely to the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. 





SEEK WOOD PAVING CONTRACTS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 19.—Last week’s report of 
the Southern Pine Association includes figures from 
ninety-eight subscribers representing 123 mills and shows 
orders for 4,637 cars were accepted, while shipments of 
+,307 cars were made. Of the above subscribers and mills, 
ninety-five representing 118 mills report an aggregate 
of orders accepted for 4,316 cars and 4,096 ears shipped, 
with 13,154 cars ordered but unshipped. 

Four subscribers, representing four mills, who have 
heretofore reported, failed this week to report, while 
four others are not operating. But twenty-one sub- 
seribers representing thirty-one mills operating reported 
who formerly did not report. 

ki. W. Brown, the auditor of the association makes a 
strong appeal for the codperation of each subscribing 
mill, and points out that the number of those that fail 
to report grows smaller each week. 

Auditor E. W. Brown and Paving Engineer F. P. 
Hamilton of the Associaticn returned the latter part of 
last week from Chicago, where they attended the asso- 
ciation meetings. They were accompanied to New Or- 
leans by E. O. Moss of Kansas City, the association’s 
paving representative in western territory, who comes 
here to aid in the energetic local campaign for wood 
block paving. Bids will be opened here this week for 
something like $1,500,000 worth of paving to be laid 
during 1916, and the prospects for a considerable por- 
tion of wood block are considered excellent. City Com- 
missioner Lafaye of the Department of Public Prop- 
erty has indorsed creosoted wood block as a paving 
material, and bids on that material have been asked 
covering paving projects on perhaps a dozen streets. 

Traffic Manager Moore of the association leaves this 
week for St. Louis, where he will confer with H. H. 
Krauss of the’ Schuster Publishing Co. regarding a 
check of the lumber rates, and consult with associa- 
tion subscribers in that field regarding the traffic situa- 
tion in general. From St. Louis he goes on July 29 to 
Kansas City, where a like discussion of traffic matters 
will be held with subscribers to the association. 


ARRANGE FOR HO0-H00 ANNUAL 


Supreme Bojum Appoints Committee to Pre- 
pare Entertainment and Business. 





San Francisco Hoo-Hoo are steadily at work on prep- 
arations for the Annual of 1915, to be held in that city 
September 9-10-11. Recent activity includes the appoint- 
ment by Supreme Bojum R. A. Hiscox of the committee 
to arrange the program of business and entertainment for 
the Annual. The committee consists of Rod Hendrick- 
son, Snark of the San Francisco district and a member 
of the Hendrickson Lumber Company; J. H. Browne, 
sales manager of the Pacific Lumber Company; L. L. 
Long, vice president of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Com- 
pany; Hugh W. Hogan, of the Hunter Lumber Company, 
Oakland and Berkeley; Frank Paramino, manager of the 
Pacific coast lumber department of the Robert Dollar 
Company; W. H. Dillon, of the lumber department of 
the Southern Pacifie Milling Company and secretary of 
the Central Coast Counties Lumbermen’s Association ; 
James Smilie, assistant manager of the Oakland branch 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company; Robert Mac- 
Arthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, San Francisco, and 
Oliver J. Olson, of the well known lumber shipping firm 
Olson & Mahony and president of the Pacific Coast Ship 
Owners’ Association. 

This committee is composed throughout of those who 
are most active and prominent in the lumber trade of 
San Francisco, and the character of its personnel assures 
a most attractive and businesslike program for the 
twenty-fourth Annual meeting of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo. 


San Francisco, July 17.—A well attended meet- 
ing of the general committee of the Hoo Hoo annual 
was held at the Commercial Club last Wednesday. R. 
A. Hiscox, the general chairman, presided and consid- 
erable progress was reported on the arrangements for 
the annual in this city on September 9. G. A. Buell 
and F. W. Trower were appointed as the publicity 
committee, Mr. Buell being chairman. These two were 
added, ex officio, to the general committee. 

The annual concatenation will be held, as well as the 
session ‘‘on the roof’’ at the Inside Inn in the Expo- 
sition grounds, The Hotel Sutter has been selected as 
the official headquarters for the annual. 


COMING ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS. 


Discussion of Plans Will Characterize Meet- 
ings of Lumber Organizations. 





July 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis. Midsummer meeting. 
August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

August 5—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, Man- 
chester, N. H. Annual meeting. 

August 6, 7—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ 
Association, Isle of Palms, S. C. General meeting. 
August 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 

August 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Monthly meeting. 

August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 





~ 


PINE AND SHOOK MEN TO MEET. 


As previously noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, no 
meeting in July will be held by the North Carolina Pine 
Association but a joint meeting of that organization 
and the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held in August, on the 18th 
inst., at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. Seere- 
tary-Treasurer W. B. Roper, of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, in advising members of the August meet- 
ing, says: ‘‘Note the date and be sure to make your 
plans to attend,’’ and further: ‘‘The meeting will ad- 
journ in ample time to permit a dip in the surf in prep- 
aration for the banquet that will be spread for our 
delectation in the evening. Your dress suit will not be 
required—summer-time clothing will be the vogue.’’ 

Separate meetings will be he!d in the morning of the 
18th of the two associations for the transaction of the 
business concerning each particularly. The joint ses- 
sion of the organizations will be held in the afternoon 
and for this an extensive program is being arranged. 
Secretary-Treasurer Roper will send further notice in 
regard to the joint August meeting. 





FORESTRY DIRECTORS TO MEET. 

Direct advice from the American Forestry Association 
states that its board of directors will hold a meeting at 
Boston, August 31 and at Profile House, N. H., Septem- 
ber 1 and 2. These conferences will constitute the regu- 
lar fall meeting of the association’s directory. 





WEST COAST WASHINGTON BRANCH TO MEET 
AT EVERETT. 

SEATTLE, WasH., July 17—The Washington branch 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting July 30 in the dry lumber 
shed of the new Weyerhaeuser mill at Everett. The 
morniug will be devoted to an inspection of the mill 
and plant. After a lunch to be served by W. H. Boner, 
manager of the company, the meeting will be called to 
order. Ii is expected this will be one of the best meet- 
ings of the organization held in some time. The reg- 
ular quarterly meeting of the entire association will 
be held the latter part of August in Portland. This 
will be a two-day session. 





TO DISCUSS YELLOW PINE RECLASSIFICATION. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 21—A. T. Moore, traffie man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, will be in St. 
Louis on Monday, July 26, and E. E. Eversul, chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Lumbermen’s Club, has 
issued an invitation to all yellow pine manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers to meet Mr. Moore at the club 
rooms on that day to discuss the proposed reclassification 
of yellow pine. This is in connection with the recent an- 
nouncement by the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
all lumber rules and classifications would be revised. 





TIMBER INVESTMENTS PROFITABLE. 


Detroit, Micu., July 21.—Stranger than the fabled 
tales of the mythical city of El Dorado are the stories 
of wealth made by a Detroit lumber operator and 
his son in the pine lands of Alabama—a romance which 
is being unfolded in a division of the estate of the 
late William Wilson, of this city. 

About thirty years ago William Wilson went to Ala- 
bama with $50,000 of his own money to invest in the 
then comparatively unknown pine timber lands. Besides 
himself those he represented were Chester G. White, 
of Lapeer, Mich.; George K. Wenthworth, of Chicago; 
Abbie F. Geer, of Detroit; W. H. Wilson, a cousin, and 
F. A. Wilson. a 

Everything that Wilson touched, according to the 
story told in the probation of the will, turned to gold 
as in the days of Midas. The original $50,000 grew to 
$800,000, and upon the father’s death his work was 
taken up by his son, Samuel Wilson, who duplicated 
his parent’s feats in finance. 

After the investors represented by the Wilsons had 
doubled their investments in way of profits they still 
had in their possession 45,700 acres of Alabama pine 
lands which were afterward sold to the Alger-Sullivan 
Land Company, of Detroit, for $2,006,250. The pur- 
chase was represented by $1,500,000 in bonds in the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit and $500,000 in cash 
in the First National Bank at Lapeer. 
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SUMMER SUNSHINE AND BALM ATTRACT LUMBERMEN. 


Some Organizations Make Merry at Picnics, Others Yacht, Wield the Golf Club, Romp in Green Fields or Turn 


NEW YORKERS TAKE OUTING ON BOAT. 


New York, July 20.—The outing of the Lumber & 
Building Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County on July 10 was a successful one from every point 
of view. Over 100 were present. ‘The Sound trip termi- 
nated somewhere in the vicinity. of Stamford, more at- 
tention being given at that time to a fine luncheon served 
aboard. The day was fine and the little boat trip proved 
a perfectly lovely affair. Returning to the yacht club, 
the party sat down to dinner served in real yacht club 
style, with all the things found only in such fine quality 
at watering places. After dinner the dining room was 
cleared of tables and chairs and the musicians confined 
their labors to producing dance music of the present day 
style and the good time went merrily on. The evening 
found a good many of the party keen for more, so the 
trip was continued down the Sound and East River to 
the upper bay and up the Hudson. 





PLAN CRUISE ABOARD POWER BOAT. 


BALtTIMorE, Mp., July 20.—The last lumbermen’s ex- 
cursion given on the power boat of J. D. Virdin, of the 
Canton Lumber Company, the Diana, proved so en- 
joyable that a repetition of the outing has been ar- 
ranged for tomorrow on a larger scale. Invitations 
have been sent out by the Baltimore Lumbermen’s 
Club, the organization of retailers formed several 
months ago, to all the other retailers and the whole- 
salers, and it is expected that a large crowd thoroughly 
representative of the trade will go down the river or 
wherever else it will be decreed that the cruise shall 
be made. The Diana is a roomy houseboat, with ample 
cabin facilities and a spacious deck that are admirably 
adapted to the journey in view, and a most enjoyable 
time is anticipated. The eruise is confidently expected 
to establish even closer relations between the whole- 
salers and the retailers, and to make for an abate- 
ment of the conditions that have worked against a sat- 
isfactory state of the trade. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE IN OUTING. 


BurFrato, N. Y., July 21.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change took an afternoon off July 20 and scored an- 
other quiet success, as it almost always does. The 
automobiles lined up at the soldiers’ monument at 
1:30 and the procession was made up of about eighty 
people, members of the exchange and their friends, and 
it had the finely paved road all to itself after the crush 
of the city was left behind. 

Nobody failed to appreciate the proceedings, which 
were made up of outdoor sport, much more than usual. 
The afternoon was fine and everybody was at his best. 
Seareely was the party out of the rigs before it was 
playing medicine ball and that gave way to blindfold 
match, followed by a foot race. The tug of war was 
an exhibition, for one side pulled long enough to show 
its strength then dropped the rope. The baseball game 
was won by the M. M. Wall team, 13 to 6, but the 
other side had quite as much sport as the winners. 

Then there was indoor baseball, swimming, croquet 
and the game of supper, all best of their sorts. The 
visitors were generous and permitted Secretary D. H. 
Lewis, of the club, to come out best. They found the 
spring pool very acceptable after the warm work in the 
field. All things considered, it would seem that the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange was a very game body. Next 
fall the plan is for a second day in the open after 
chestnuts, 





HOCSIER SALESMEN AND RETAILERS PICNIC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 21.—Salesmen of Indianap- 
olis gave their annual picnic to retail lumbermen of the 
State at Germania Park, Saturday afternoon, July 17. 
There was a large attendance and a program of sports and 
athletic events made the afternoon pass quickly. A dinner 
at six o’clock p. m. was followed by a program of informal 
talks by men prominent in the lumber trade. 

The base ball game between the salesmen and the retail- 
ers was called off at the close of the first half of the fifth 
inning, when the salesmen complained of the heat. At that 
time the retailers were far in the lead and they received a 
large stein as the prize. 

‘rhere was a lot of fun while the athletic events were being 
held. Mrs. A. W. Roos won the flag race and as a reward for 
this feat was presented with a beautiful silk flag. The women 
ran seventy-five yards and should pick up as many small 
flags from the ground as they could. Mrs. Roos picked up 
nineteen flags. Helen Otte won the fifty-yard dash for girls 
under ten years old, and was awarded a character doll. 
Oscar Jose, jr., won the prize, a catcher’s mask, in the fifty- 
yard dash for boys under ten years old. Madeline Hixon 
captured a pennant in the seventy-five-yard dash for girls 
from ten to fourteen years old. 

Two prizes, a base ball and bat and a bat were awarded in 
the seventy-five yard dash for boys from te» to sixteen years 
old. Donald Edmondson received first prize and Herbert Hill, 
Second prize. Herbert was well in the lead, but made a mis- 
take in the goal and slowed up, believing he won the race. 
When he learned his mistake, he began running again and 
it was decided he was entitled to a prize. Edythe Hixon was 
awarded a $2 glove order for winning the free-for-all dash, 
Seventy-five yards for girls over fourteen years old. Charles 
Kicholtz won the bowling contest for men and Miss Mar- 
garet Hoffman the bowling contest for women. ‘The prizes 
were a stick pin and fruit bowl, respectively. 

E. C. Atkins and Company furnished the badges, which 
were of cardboard, on which the wearers could write their 
names. 

Supper was served at 6 p. m. in the large dining room of 





Attention to the Cool Spring Pool. 





the park. An orchestra furnished music during the meal as 
well as for dancing later in the evening. Informal talks 
were made by FE. A. Sterling of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, J. H. Kirby of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, and others, 


The hosts for the picnic were: 


Adams-Rogers Company: George Howenstein; Houghton 
Lumber Company; George C. Reinhart; Southern Pine 
ber Company; Natalbany Lumber Company; Dickinson Lum- 
ber Company ; Missouri mber & Land Exchange Co. ; Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Company ; Central Coal & Coke Co.; Great 
Southern Lumber Company; Nelson-Lewis Lumber Company ; 
Hilgard Lumber Company; A. P. Conklin Lumber Company ; 
Edward Hines Lumber Company; Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company; Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company; Sabine Lum- 
ber Company; Kirby Lumber Company; Long-Bell Lumber 
Company; Louisiana Red Cypress Company; Humbolt Red 
Wood Company; Nicola, Stone & Meyers Company; W. C. 
Greer, James N. Rogers; Southern Saw Mills Company; Mil- 
ler-Kemper Lumber Company, and George W. Eicholtz & Son. 

Members of the committee were: 

George I, Dickenson, chairman; Thomas H. Nelson, secre- 
tary and W. B. Dripps, treasurer; George Howenstein, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, W. H. Sumption, Charles T. Lee, George 


Reinhart, Will H. Bultman, M. L. Logan, C. O. Rogers, Hubert 
Greeg and Wallace D. Wolfe. 





CORN-CRACKERS PICNIC AND CHASE GUTTA- 
PERCHA PELLET. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 21.—Local lumbermen had an- 
other outing last week, when the Louisville Hardwood 
Club journeyed to Riverview Park, a beautiful resort 
overlooking the Ohio River. Dinner was served per- 
sonally by Col. ‘‘Lum’’ Simons, who has a reputation in 
this direction, and who lived up to it by providing fried 
fish, fried chicken, corn on cob and other delicacies of 
the season, to which the lumbermen did full justice. The 
business session was held in the open air, the summer 
house on Col. Simons’ estate, just above the stream, be- 
ing used. The next meeting will be held at Devil’s 
— a popular country resort on the Taylorsville 
road. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 21.—Louisville lumbermen are 
taking life as easily as possible this summer, and adding 
zest by following the elusive golf ball over the local 
courses. 

Col. C. R. Mengel, president of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, defeated H. J. Gates, of the Louisville 
Point Lumber Company, in a recent match at the Louis- 
ville Country Club for the progress cup. The score was 
6 up and 5 to play. 

P. B. Lanham, of the Lanham Hardwood Flooring 
Company; S. E. Booker, of the Booker Box Company; 
T. M. and J. G. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Company, and other members of the local trade 
are devoting themselves assiduously to golf this summer. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS MAKE LOW SCORES. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 21.—The famous east course of 
the Merion Cricket Club, out on the main line, was the 
scene of the July meeting and tournament of the Phila- 
delphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, on Wednesday, July 14. 
The day was clear and hot, the course was in good con- 
dition and low scores were the order of the day. There 
were thirty-four players out and all had a good time, 
including an excellent dinner and a short meeting fol- 
lowing. 

William H. Fritz won first prize for low net, while the 
prizes for best ball of partners went to E. B. Humphreys 
and J. B. McFarland, jr., with 77 gross, handicap 5 and 
net 72. The prizes were orders on a sporting goods store. 

The players, with their gross and net scores, were: 


President J. Anderson Ross, 104-82; F. A. Benson, of the 
Swenk-Benson Company, 111-86; W. P. Shearer, of S. H. 
Shearer & Son, 99-79; Secretary J. Elmer ‘roth, of the 
J. S. Kent Company, 114-98; Irving B. Collins, 125-91; 
Harry G. Parker, of Rayner & Parker, 119-83; John Slon- 
aker, of Anderson & Slonaker, 128-103; George M. Speigle, 
110-88; E. B. Humphreys, of H. Humphreys & Co., 84-70; 
J. B. McFarland, jr., of the McFarland Lumber Company, 
91-88; M. C. Burton, of the Burton Lumber Company, 
96-88 ; Horace W. Smedley, of Smedley & Mehl, 87-80; S. P. 
Bowers, 124-99; Maurice Dukes, of R. A. & J. J. Williams, 
122-86; William H. Fritz, 105-73: treasurer Ben C. Currie, 
of Currie & Campbell, 115-91; William T. Betts, of Chas. 
M. Betts & Co., 113-79; F. S. Hilles, of Smedley Bros. Com- 
pany, 114-80; H. W. Allen, of the Estate of Elwood Allen, 
116-91; Joseph P. Comegys, of the Barker-Bond Lumber 
Company, 120-89; R. W. Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon, picked up; M. G. Wright, of the Henrico Lumber 
Company, 104-84; Joseph W. Janney, 115-85; J. I. M. 
Wilson, of A. J. Cadwallader & Co., 102-82; F. X. Diebold, 
of the Forest Lumber Company, 106-88; J. H. Campbell, 
of Currie & Campbell, 122-86; J. W. Turnbull, picked up; 
Harry Humphreys, of H. Humphreys & Co., 116-88; Eugene 
W. Fry, of the Henrico Lumber Company, 105-88: William 
Henry Smedley, of Smedicy Gros. Company, 119-87; Frank 
Buck, of the Estate of Daniel Buck, 104-84; Horace A. 
Reeves, jr., 113-90; Thomas N. Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill 
& Nixon, 190-75; and Frank L. Luckenbach, of F. C. Gilling- 
ham & Sons Company, picked up. 





EASTERN LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF. 


Boston, Mass., July 17.—The monthly tournament 
of the Silver Club of Massachusetts, comprising golf 
enthusiasts engaged in the lumber business, was held 
Tnesday on the golf course of the Brae Burn Country 
Club. C. P. Woodworth, of the Woodstock Lumber 
Company, was a double winner, having both the best 
net score in the morning competition, which consisted 
of an 18-hole medal play, and in the afternoon turning 
in the best card for the net trophy. 


As only one prize can be awarded to any one player 
in the tourneys conducted by the Silver Club, the cup 
for the afternoon’s play was awarded to William Smith, 
who was next best with an 85 net. If there had been 
a prize for the best gross score Mr. Woodworth again 
would have carried off the laurels, as he was the only 
man to break 100 in the morning and in the afternoon 
he got around in 92, which was seven strokes better 
than Frank B. Witherbee, of the H. M. Bickford Com- 
pany, and a member of the home club, was able to do. 
But Mr. Witherbee did not compete in the morning play 
and was not quite up to his usual excellent form. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN PLAY BALL. 


New WESTMINSTER, B. C., July 19.—Jack Gentry’s 
Iowa company’s lumbermen’s team performed like real 
champions last Saturday just long enough to take the 
first of the interclub championship games from the B. C. 
Klectries by the decisive score of 6 runs to 3. 

The tabulated score was: 


Towa Lumber Company. 








AB R H PO A E 
IO DIRE 6. oie etinae i eeamienees 3 1 1 0 1 1 
CO Bien avessiesa sees Cuwesaes 3 1 2 2 0 0 
Pn COR od bneeudesecwsarocewone 3 0 0 1 1 0 
WHINE, Bois cccccsccsocwccsecs 3 | 1 0 2 0 
EMOE, Weccccccccssvrcseceseesies 3 0 0 2 1 0 
ELOPR, (Dek cce cee 2 2 3 0 8 0 
Sinclair, If.... 8 0 1 1 0 0 
Crutchley, rf.. ie 1 1 2 1 0 
MAPMGNE, Bic vccreccscssevesees 2 0 0 13 0 0 
25 6 8 21 14 1 
B. C. E 

AB R H PO A E 
fy a eee ere 3 0 0 2 | 0 
igi le eer er errr 3 0 0 1 2 1 
ly 3 1 2 ' 2 0 
ive 8 1 1 2 2 0 
y 3 1 2 5 2 0 
i 8 0 1 0 9 0 
MONO Miviccccccsewdiodencncees 38 0 0 0 1 0 
pS a: Sree rere OC 3 0 1 1 0 1 
PES ec ccrecrseseweceeoeneke 3 0 0 0 2 0 
27 3 7 18 12 2 

Score by innings: 
BOWE. ccccctccnsvceccderonecsvesccavoes 100038: 2 —6 
BGs. ee aivadsavamenw ead cide woke nes 012000 0—3 


Summary: Earned runs, B. C. E. 2; I. L. Co, 3; Three 
hase hits, Gentry 2; Wyard 1; Silver 1; Williams 1. Bases 
on balls, off McLeod 2. Left on bases, I. L. Co. 3; B. C. E. 
8. First on errors, I. L. Co. 1; B. C. E. 1. Two-base hit, 
Whyte. Home run, Whyte. Struck out, by McLeod 4. 
Passed ball, Whyte. Stolen bases, Wyard 1; Sinclair 1. 
Time of game, 1 hour 5 minutes. Umpire, Lynch. 





BENEFITS OF FEDERATION TOLD AT 
LUNCHEON. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 21.—The buffet luncheon of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, given Tuesday, July 20, in the elub 
rooms in the Wright Building, the first gathering of the 
members for several weeks, was well attended by the 
lumbermen and their guests. 

During the luncheon the members were called to order 
by President E. C. Robinson, who said he would ask 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, who had returned only a few days previous from a 
tour of the Pacific coast that lasted for several weeks, 
to speak for him. 

Mr. Seidel, in the course of his brief and impromptu 
address, told of the necessity of a lumber organization 
and how, during his recent travels through the West, 
he had observed the many advantages of a common meet- 
ing place for social headquarters of the lumber frater- 
nity as well as a place where business could be dis- 
cussed. He spoke of the disadvantage of the lumber in- 
dustry being divided into several groups. There should 
be one big group, he said, such as there would be in the 
organization of a federation of the entire lumber 
interests. 

He mentioned the fact that the committee having in 
charge the organization of the federation of lumber in- 
terests had informed him that there were twenty-two 
names of yellow pine manufacturers and jobbers already 
on the list who had agreed to join such an organization 
and that seven more concerns had expressed willingness 
to sign the list when it was given back to the commit- 
tee. He stated it was the intention to organize the fed- 
eration at once and take in the others who wanted to join 
from time to time as fast as it was possible to do so. 

Mr. Seidel’s address caused much enthusiasm and it 
will greatly assist the committee in obtaining more names. 

The executive committee of the club will have a meet- 
ing on Friday and it is expected that it will hand in a 
good report on the progress it has made. 





PUBLICITY PLAN GETS ATTENTION. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—J. R. Moorehead, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, has 
just received a request from a lineyard firm in the State 
of Washington for fifty sets of the advertisements 
which he compiled as a result of his recent advertising 
contest in the association. Mr. Moorehead took fifty- 
two of the best advertisements submitted in the contest 
and had them all printed on a single sheet of paper. 
These sheets, containing an advertisement for each week 
of the year, were sent to every member of the associa- 
tion. The plan attracted the attention of the western 
firm and Mr. Moorehead has sent it the fifty sheets asked. 
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SUMMER MEETING A SUCCESS. 


Pennsylvania Association Has Business Con- 
ference and an Outing—Both Effective. 


DELAWARE WATER GaP, Pa., July 15.—The midsum- 
mer outing and meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
man’s Association which was held at the Hotel Kitta- 
tinny here yesterday and today was marked by two 
encouraging features. The best was that the members 
made more of a family affair of it, many bringing their 
wives and children, and the second was that it was more 
of a members’ affair and less of a convention of whole- 
salers and salesmen than usual. About one hundred 
persons were in the lumbermen’s party at the hotel. A 
few arrived at the hotel on Tuesday evening, but most 
of them on Wednesday morning, a good percentage of 
them coming by auto. 

At 2:30 p. m. Wednesday the directors’ meeting 
was called to order by Vice President William S. Goff 
in the absence of President Theodore A. Mehl. Those 
present in addition to the chairman were: C. Frank 
Williamson, of Media; Henry Palmer, of Langhorne; 
E. K. Moyer, of Perkasie; Albert J. Thompson, of Wy- 
combe, and Secretary J. Frederick Martin. The read- 
ing of tie minutes revealed a suggestion by the execu- 
tive committee that agents be appointed to secure new 
members, and that atter their names had been pub- 
lished for a given time in the Plan they should be con- 
sidered members. After coasiderable discussion the sug- 
gestion tor agents and commission were accepted, but 
as the election of members is prescribed in the consti- 
tution along certain lines it was decided to leave it as it 
is. Six members were dropped for nonpayment of dues, 
one resignation was held over and one accepted. Sev- 
eral new members were reported elected during the last 
six months. The report of Treasurer T. J. Snowdon, of 
Seranton, was received over the phone, as his auto had 
gotten into trouble on the way over, and he did not ar- 
rive until after the meeting. 

The general meeting was held immediately following 
the session of the directors, with about thirty members 
in attendance. Committee reports were generally satis- 
factory, but when the subject of poaching came up it 
was concluded that in some cases it seemed unavoidable 
and there was no right and reasonable way to prevent 
it. The committee on enlargement of organization re- 
ported that there were several recommended candidates 
who would probably be appointed agents soon to can- 
vass for new members. Chairman Goff urged the mem- 
bers to send the news of their trade in their respective 
communities to their paper. Mr. Williamson outlined 
the program for the entertainment in the evening and 
the challenge for the quoit en of the associa- 
tion and its acceptance were read. B. Morrell ad- 
dressed the delegates briefly on the atk oiar Lum- 
bermen’s Mutua] Fire Insurance Company, which has 
added more to its surplus during the first six months of 
this year than it ever did in a full year before. 

In the evening the entertainment was given on the 
east veranda, overlooking the river. The main per- 

former was Miss Madeline Davis, who sang Spanish, 
Seotch, Irish, Japanese and Indian songs, appearing in 
costume. Miss Clara Hess, daughter of J. 8S. Hess, of 
Hellertown, rendered some splendid selections on the 





STOCKS ON HAND JUNE 1, 1915—JUNE CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND JULY |, 1915 


(152 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS) 





J. FREDERICK MARTIN, OF PHILADELPHIA ; 
Secretary Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. 


piano; C. Frank Williamson, the ‘‘sweet singer of the 
P. L, A.,’’ sang, and William C. Peirce, lumberman 
poet and entertainer, read some selections. 

Early on ‘thursday morning on a plateau on the 
mountain above the hotel the quoit games took place, 
the preliminary bout being doubles between Peirce & 
Martin vs. Brown & Williamson. The scores were close, 
the best three out of five being won by tie last named 
by a narrow margin. Then came the big doings between 
William C. Peirce, retailer, of Bristol, the holder of the 
title, and George W.,Brown, wholesaler, who was the 
challenger. ‘They were evenly matched aud the games 
were close aud exciting and were watched by an eager 
and enthusiastic audience. They had to play four games 
before Mr. Peirce demonstrated his right to retain the 
title. Then came a series of games between other mem- 
bers, while the audience proke up into parties, some 
climbing the mountaius, others taking trolley or auto 
rides, playing tennis, bathing or boating, while some 
journeyed to the Shawnee golf links to enjoy their 
favorite game. 


HOW YELLOW PINE MOVED IN JUNE. 


Shipments Made in Excess of Cut—Stocks 
on Hand Decreased. 





The statistical report of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation for June shows a slight increase of shipments 
over cut and a corresponding decrease in stocks on 
hand, as covered in reports from 152 mills. Reporting 
on running time during June, 124 mills advise tuat 
they lost a total of 3,109 hours. Four mills were idle 
during the month and twenty-four made no report as 
to running time. The statistical tables are as follows: 


SEEK TO EXTEND LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Canadians Aid in Sustaining Uses of Wood 
—Effective Measures Employed. 





WINNIPEG, MAN., July 15. dR: J. Chamberlain, of the 
forestry department of the British Columbia ‘Govern- 
ment, recently visited Winnipeg, and while here ad- 
dressed a gathering of members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Canada. A number of 
city architects, builders and others interested in the 
trade were also present, The address was delivered in 
the board room of the Industrial Bureau and was 
heard with much interest. Mr. Chamberlain devoted 
part of his address to a discussion of the commercial 
substitutes for lumber that have been placed on the 
maiket, and demonstrated the superiority of wood to 
many of these for building purposes. He stated that 
the lumber manufacturers of British Columbia, through 
the forest branch of the Government, are now launched 
upon al aggressive campaign to acquaint the retail 
lumber dealers and through them the consumers of the 
Dominion with the advantages over substitutes which 
Canadian woods hold. 

The British Columbia Government is spending $25,- 
000 for the extension of the lumber industry in west- 
ern Canada, also $50,000 for the development of the 
export lumber trade. 

The present policy embodies the publication of bulle- 
tins, compiled by the forest branch, with the codpera- 
tion of the various provincial agricultural authorities. 
These will contain facts and figures showing the saving 
that can be made by the erection of, for instance, 
wooden implement sheds, instead of sheds of galvanized 
iron, and also the latest designs in barns and other 
buildings. One pamphlet devoted to hog-raising will 
show the actual advantage of a wooden piggery over a 
concrete one. A Government official recently empha- 
sized the importance of wood in construction of all 
buildings for all live stock. 


Pamphlets Invaluable to Settler and Farmer. 


The Forest Branch of the Department of Lands is 
working out a scheme for the preparation of a series of 
pamphlets to be distributed among consumers of lumber 
in the Prairie Provinces. This scheme is part of an im- 
portant campaign being carried out by the Department 
for the improvement of farm buildings and for increas- 
ing the consumption of wood where it may be properly 
used. The pamphlets will be illustrated by cuts of the 
buildings, will give approximate costs, will tell where and 
why wood should be used rather than substitutes and 
where detailed pians and material may be secured. They 
will also impress upon the farmers the importance and 
advantages of mixed farming, not only because it is a 
more profitable proposition for the farmer, but also be- 
cause it leads to a greater consumption of wood. These 
pamphlets will be distributed through agricultural asso- 
ciations, lumber yards, ete., and will be advertised in farm 
and lumber papers. 

Among the interesting contents of the pamphlets will 
be found descriptions of the working plans and building 
instructions for the best and cheapest kinds of farm 
buildings for the Prairie Provinces, including residences, 
general purpose barns, horse barns, dairy barns, beef 





RECAPITULATION OF SUBSCRIBERS’ REPORTS OF CUT AND SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS 


FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1915-1914 



















































































| : | ; SAME MILLS 
| No. Mills |} On Hand June Ist | June Cut June Shipments | Stock July 1, 1915 —— — 
= | + | 1915 1914 
ee. ee | 5 | 477,742,575 154,499,413 153,959,522 478,282,466 , 
Texas_ eaiakan ie 25 205,404,235 62,317,505 68,906,293 198,815,447 Month No. Mills P ; 
ee eee 17 | 189,454,833 46,171,400 46,644,479 | 188,981,754 Cut Shipments Cut Shipments 
Mississippi..........-- 33 | 164,496,968 70,178,405 66,476,463 | 168,198,910 ; 
Alabama. ...........--| 12 | 59,000,768 21,034,872 19,772,949 60,262,691 
Oklahoma. ...- ee 3 | 33,520,604 | 8,678,603 9,742,313 | 32,450,8 141 313,625,354 318,929,642. 363,222,717 383,395,227 
ae nae 4 | 23,598,619 | 9,723,068 10,418,479 | 22,903,208 141 329,608,784 869,307 355,883,289 341,041,286 
| > eee | | “12,792,492 | 1,816,106 2,151,962 12,456,630 141 377,215,743 358,534,579 386,453,825 368,183,397 
| Se 1 | 728,416 | 1,018,113 1,059,040 687,489 141 380,911,312 376,075,954 404,550,955 390,288,576 
} SiS te 14] 372,046,051 73,221,7: 390,550,219 395,325,932 
TS i: oe | ae 1,166,739,510 375,437,485 379,131,500 | 1,103,045,495 141 362,022,078 366,996, 18: 390,878,933 394,502,485 
| | | 
9 pmaaaae oo a aC ee 141 2,135,429,322 2,093,677,422 2,291,539,938 2,272,736,908 
152 PLANTS. _ 
JUNE SHIPMENTS EXCEEDED CUT............... 3,694,015 Feet =  .979% CUT OVER SHIPMENTS—6 MONTHS, 1915.......-.- 41,751,900 Feet = 1.951% 
DECREASE FOR MONTH IN STOCKS ON HAND... 3,694,015 Feet = = 317% CUT OVER SHIPMENT—4 MONTHS, 1914..........- 18,803,030 Feet = .8205% 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1915 AND 1914 EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
(141 MILLS) JUNE 6th TO JULY 3rd, 1915. 
| | Stocks June !st | June Cut June Shipments | Stocks July Ist PINE 
| oes | SSeS, pao ink OTHER KINDS 
s | | 
| | 1915 1914 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 me 1915 | 1914 FROM Lumber Timber Total 
mam | a 
Louisiana 54 | 468,961,511) 418,377,430 | 150,574,066) 159,971,411, j151 870,004! 163,868, 846 | 467,665,573) 414,479,995 
Texas z 205,404;235} 223,095,956 | 62,317,595) 69,459, 418| 68,906,293) 72,963, 128 | 198,815, "447| 219,582,346 Feet % Feet % +H Feet % 
Arkansas ont | $89,454.833| 157,211.922| 46,171 409) 52,690,990) 46,644; 479! 49,363, 180) 188,981,754) 160,539,732 | 
Mississippi. - . 27 | 151,009,211) 134,815,557 | 63,856. 073} 66,815, 557| 59,859,678! 67,595,926| 155,005. 606| 133,200,208 
Ala‘ ama : 9 | 54,528,836) 45,350,354 | 17,867, 144! 18,735, 335} 16,343,934) 18,533, '973| 56,052, 046| 45,490,716 
Oklahoma 3 33,520,604 27,724,357 | 8,678,093) 11.496, 809) 9,742,31 3) 8,766,899, 32,456, 894| 30,364,297 
Florida 4}  23,598,619| 21,756,962) 9,723, 058) 8,649,382 10. 418, 479| 9 399,725 | 22,903,208; 21,006,619 
Miscouri } 12,792,492 9,945,344 | 1,816, 105} 2,172,055; 2,151,962! 2,459.‘ 542| 12,455,636) 9,066,758 
Georgia. } tf 728.416) 1,148,434 | 1,018,1 13} 995,975) 1,059, 049) 1,514, 196 | 687, 489) 630,213 





Totals... .. |) Tat | 1.130,098,757] 1,030.425.416 | 352,922,078 390,878,933 
11 Reports 1915... | | | | | 








356,996,182 | 334,502, 485) 1,135,024,653! 1,035,026,884 











| | | 
No Reports 1914..| 11 | 26,740,753) 13.415407| 12,135,318| 28,020,842 
|*152 | 1.166,739.510 1375.37.45) nea [1168045495 

141 REPORTS. 


JUNE Ist, 1915-STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914 
JULY Ist. 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914 
JUNE, 1915—CUT LESS THAN JUNE, | 
JUNE. 1915—SHIPMENTS LESS THAN JUNE, 1914: 


~ NOTE—*Agrees with totals of first Statement. 























100 573,34 Feet = 882% 42,122,162 67.0 13,684,812 21.8 7,037,165 12 62,844,139 
Reet he .. 99,997,769 Feet = 8.810% ‘ 

Re. IRASOB55 Feet = 7.382% Tsitel Raoaet Goo 

seektee 27,506,303 Feet = 6.972% June 5, 1915........-..| 120,735,765 




















30,913,175 8,051,557 159,700,497 
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cattle barns, sheep barns, silos, piggeries, chicken houses, 
implement sheds, etc. The advantages and disadvantages 
of barns instead of enclosures or windbreaks for stock 
will be discussed. Similarly advantages and disadvan- 
tages of wood in comparison with concrete, stone, brick, 
metal, ete., will be taken up. 

Considerable attention will also be given to the mer- 
chandising of lumber to the consumer and to the general 
advantages of wood as compared with wood substitutes. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States that is developing a trade extension mar- 
ket will codperate with the Canadian officers in this work 
and is furnishing them with information regarding the 
best uses of wood. 





TRADE EXTENSION PLANS READY. 


Sufficient Money Collected to Start Edu- 
cational Propaganda for Wood. 





A sum slightly exceeding $50,000 a year for five years 
is now assured to carry on the work of the new trade 
extension department or tne National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. In spite of delays, discouragements, 
and often apathy on the part of those whom the movement 
will most benefit, it has now reached a place where a be- 
ginning may be made. This is the most important step 
to help themselves that lumbermen have ever taken. 

The advisory committee appointed some time ago to 
represent all branches of the lumber industry in the trade 
extension work held a meeting in Chicago, July 14, as 
reported in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, at which it was decided to commence the actual 
work of the new department without further delay. By 
the evening of July 15 definite pledges had been received 
in excess of the minimum—¢50,000 a year for five years— 
required to prosecute the work. But the magnitude and 
importance of the work to be done, even to maintain the 
present status of wood against the pressure of modern 
competition and selling methods, make it apparent that 
a much larger annual appropriation will soon be needed, 
and it is hoped to have $200,000 a year for five years. 

To facilitate the organization of the new trade exten- 
sion department, and to direct its policy, an executive 
committee was appointed, composed of the following 
members: Edward Hines and W. A. Gilchrist, of Chi- 
cago; R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.; E. B. Hazen, of 
Portland, Ore.; W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La.; and 
R. H. Downman (ex-officio), of New Orleans, La. 

This committee has held several meetings and deter- 
mined upon a basis of action, which briefly stated is to 
promote the use ot wood, and to conduct an educational 
propaganda and not to duplicate or conflict with the work 
of existing organizations. Every dollar is to be used as 
an investment for the whole lumber industry. As an- 
nounced by Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in a press bulletin, 
the initial lines of work will cover: 


Building Codes and Shingle Ordinances. 


A technical representative—construction engineer—will 
advise codperation with local lumber interests in cities 
where new ordinances or codes are urder consideration. 


Engineering Data for Architects and Engineers. 


Technical literature and current information will be fur- 
nished to architects and the engineering profession, and 
their good will and consideration of wood personally so- 
licited. The engineering bulletins will be planned so as to 
be embodied ultimately in a manual of standard wood con- 
struction. 

Fire Protection. 

Investigations as to the relation of wood construction 
and shingle roofs to the fire hazard will be conducted and 
publicity ziven to the findings. Fire retardant materials 
and processes will also be investigated. This important 
work will be undertaken in tie spirit of safeguarding pub- 
lic welfare and protecting human lives and property. 


Wood Preservation. 


Its application to the lumber industry will be exploited 
and literature prepared on the subject. 


Retail Lumber Sales Extension. 


Better methods of merchandising, investigation of retail 
yard problems, service to consumers and other questions 
will be covered by direct representation and helpful litera- 


ture. 
Agricultural Helps in Lumber Uses. 
Popular leaflets will be prepared for distribution through 
many channels, covering specifications and suggestions for 
many farm structures, 


Codperation With Other Organizations. 


Coéperation with several organizations such as the Na- 
tion Paint Association, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, American Wood Preservers’ Association will 
be arranged to the end of promoting mutual interests in 
the use of wood. 

Publicity. 


Publicity on the uses and advantages of wood will be 
given by literature, magazine articles, lectures and all other 
available mediums. 


Methods of Promoting Competitive Materials. 


A study of the promotion methods of the manufacturers 
of construction materials other than woo! will be made in 
order to show the results and the necessity of increased 
support and activity by the lumbermen. 

E. A, Sterling, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
manager of the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and will have 
charge of the publicity and promotion work in the cam- 
paign of education in the proper uses of wood that is 
to be waged. Mr. Sterling is a well known forest engi- 
neer and as assistant secretary of the Forest Products 
Federation had much to do with the success of the meet- 
ing in Chicago early this year that resulted in the forma- 
tion of this new department of the National association. 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








USE OF “TRADE ACCEPTANCES” URGED. 


Federal Reserve Board Devises Credit Instrument 
Similar to European and Shows Advantages. 








[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20.—A new kind of credit 
instrument known as ‘‘trade acceptances’’ has been de- 
vised by the Federal Reserve Board for use by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and banks which are members thereof. 
It is expected that this new credit medium will be of 
great benefit to manufacturers and merchants, and will 
serve as means for an elastic credit that will expand or 
contract in the same ratio as the exact needs of business 
require. As instruments of credit, these ‘‘trade accept- 
ances’’ have been used in nearly every country of the 
world outside of the United States for years, and in 
England and on the continent of Europe it is reported 
that to a large extent they take the place of bank checks. 

A circular which has just been issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board contains the regulations for dealing with 
‘‘trade acceptances’’ as a distinct class of commercial 
paper, ‘‘for which the board is ready to approve a dis- 
count rate somewhat lower than that applicable to other 
commercial paper.’’ In this circular the board expresses 
the belief that it will considerably enlarge the scope of 
service of the Federal reserve banks and, incidentally, 
assist in developing a class of ‘‘double name’’ paper 
which has shown itself in so many countries a desirable 
form of investment and an important factor in modern 
commercial banking systems. 

The regulations describing this paper and the uses to 
which it can be put are as follows: 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE DRAWN AGAINST SALES OF 
GOODS AND ACCEPTED BY PURCHASERS; 


HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO AS “TRADE 
ACCEPTANCES.” 
I. Definition. 

In this regulation the term “trade acceptance” is defined 
as a bill of exchange of the character hereinafter described, 
drawn to order, having a definite maturity and payable in 
dollars in the United States, the obligation to pay which has 
been accepted by an acknowledgement, written or stamped, 
and signed, across the face of the instrument by the com- 
pany, firm, corporation, or person upon whom it is drawn; 
such agreement to be to the effect that the acceptor will 
pay at maturity, according to its tenor, such draft or bill 
without qualifying conditions. 

Il. Character of Paper Eligible. 


A trade acceptance to be eligible for rediscount, under 
section 13, with a Federal reserve bank at the rate to be 
established for trade acceptances 

(a) Must be endorsed by a member bank, accompanied 
by waiver of demand notice and protest. 

(b) Must have a maturity at the time of discount of 

not more than ninety days. 

(c) Must be accepted by the purchaser of goods sold 
to him by the drawer of the Dill, and the bill 
must have been drawn against indebtedness ex- 
pressly incurred by the acceptor in the purchase 
of such goods. 


III. Method of Certifying Eligibility. 

A trade acceptance must bear on its face, or he accom- 
panied by, evidence in form satisfactory to the Federal 
reserve bank, that it was drawn by the seller of the goods 
on the purchaser of such goods. Such evidence may consist 
of a certificate on or accompanying the acceptance to the 
following effect: “The obligation of the acceptor of this 
bill arises out of the purchase of goods from the drawer.” 
Such certificate may be accepted by the Federal reserve bank 
as sufficient evidence; provided, however, that the Federal 
reserve bank, in its discretion, may inquire into the exact 
nature of the transaction underlying the acceptance. 


FOREIGN MARKET CONDITIONS TOLD. 


American Consuls in Greece, China and British Colum- 
bia Point Out Opportunities. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20.—United States Consul 
General R. E. Mansfield, of Vancouver, B. C., has made a 
report on the timber production of British Columbia for 
May, which is as follows: 

Official scalers report the total lumber production of 
British Columbia for May as 48,943,283 feet b. m. saw logs, 
167,381 lineal feet of poles and piles, and 15,452 cords of 
railway ties, shingle bolts, fence posts, and cord wood. Ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 feet of the logs were for export, prin- 
cipally cedar, for which there is a strong demand in mills of 
the United States. There is little activity in British Colum- 
bia lumber mills, due largely to lack of cargo carrying ves- 
sels. The minister of lands for British Columbia sum- 
marizes the timber conditions in the Province as follows: 

“An annual mill capacity of 2,500,000,000 feet; an actual 
output in these hard war times, valued at $29,000,000; 
1,000,000,000 shingles marketed in the year; the pulp and 
paper industry producing $3,000,000 annually; some of the 
largest saw and paper mill plants in the world indicate the 


resources and productive capacity of the Province in the 
timber industry.” 


A. B. Cooke, United States consul at Patras, Greece, 
reports an imminent crisis for box shooks in that country 
on account of the failure to obtain supplies from Austria. 
Importers, he said, have been investigating the American 
market with a view to getting their supplies from the 
United States, but according to latest advices in May, no 
orders had been placed here. They are trying at the 
eleventh hour, he says, to secure supplies from this 
country. 

Concerning the kinds of wood used, Consul Cooke re- 
ports: 


The wood used in making box shooks is white spruce, 
which is fairly tough, does not tend to split when made into 


- popular dimensions on this market are: 


light shooks, and is of light specific gravity. Wood for this 
purpose should not have a specific gravity of more than 
about 1,000 pounds per cubic meter (35.31 cubic feet). 
Imports heretofore have been largely in beams, owing to 
a more favorable import duty on this form of lumber, The 
Length, 9 to 18 
feet, squared from 12 by 12 inches up to 24 by 24 inches. 
Other imports have been in boards. Popular dimensions 
for boards are: Length, 12 to 18 feet; width, 8 to 12 inches; 
thickness, one-haif to five-eighths inches net when dressed. 


Shooks Not Heretofore Imported. 


No box shooks have in the past been imported to this 
market, owing to unfavorable import duty on this form of 
lumber. According to the Greek tariff of July, 1914, imports 
of wood are subject to duty as follows: Spruce boards up 
to 20 millimeters in thickness, $4.48 per cubic meter (about 
1,000 pounds) ; boards over 20 millimeters, $3.78 per cubic 
meter; spruce beams, $2.80 per cubic meter; box shooks, 
$6.10 per 1,000 pounds. 

It appears, therefore, that the ony on shooks is about 
twice that on beams. In spite of this handicap it is possible 
that American shooks might under the circumstances find 
a market here. 

The cases used in the exportation of currants are of three 
sizes, measurements being outside and in inches, a uniform 
variation of one-half inch in any dimension being allowed. 
The figures are: 


Contents, 

Sizes. Length, Width. Depth. Pounds. 
a ‘Wi vawaete 31% 12% 12 150 
We ON eee Cause meas 221% 11% 11 75 
Te CRM, Se sGcanen ee te 19% 11 9 50 


The shooks as prepared here are dressed both faces. 
ends of the cases are always set in. Annual consumption is 
approximately: Cases, 100,000; half cases, 300,000; quar- 
ter cases, 2,200,000. 


Methods of Reaching Greek Importers. 

American firms might telegraph their terms direct to this 
consulate, quoting beams per cubic meter (35.31 cubic feet), 
half-inch boards per cubic meter, and shooks per thousand 
cases, indicating size of case. Quotations should state 
whether terms are f. o. b. New York or c. i. f, Patras. Terms 
of payment may be arranged to suit sellers. Importers here 
prefer to have terms quoted c. i. £. Patras, as it is difficult 
for them to secure freight arrangements from New York. 


Present Market Conditions in China. 


The following is a report from Consul General Thomas 
Sammons at Shanghai, China, under date of June 4: 


The receipts of lumber for all China increased about 40,- 
000,000 feet in 1914, as compared with the previous year, 
the valuation advancing from $2,878,819 to $3,297,517 for 
those years. In addition to this lumber, which is classified 
for customs statistical purposes as “softwood,” a consider- 
able quantity of hardwood from Japan. Manila, and other 
parts of tre Far East was imported, amounting to 3,537,052 
feet for 1914, an increase of approximately 1,000,000 feet 
over 1913. The valuation placed on the hardwood imports 
was $795,693 in 1913 aad $1,050,478 in 1914. 

Most of the imports classified as “softwood” represent 
Oregon pine or Douglas fir, although California redwood is 
also utilized in the Chinese markets. 

Out of a total of 100,000,000 feet of lumber imported into 
Shanghai- during 1914, about 50 percent came from the 
United States. The exact figures for 1910, 1913, and 1914 


The 


are: 
Average 
value per 
Value. 1,000 feet. 
$333,127 $13.59 
972.749 20.30 
757,478 15.18 





SOUTH AFRICAN PRICES RISE. 


Timber Market Shows Sharp Increase in Deals— 
Closing of Baltic Helps Oregon Product. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20.—Under date of June 8, 
United States Consul Edwin N. Gunsaulus at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, reports that there has recently been 
a sharp rise in the local prices of timber in that market, 
Baltic deals having advanced to 18% cents a foot. This 
increase in price is explained by the fact that the Baltic 
Sea is closed for deals, and Archangel has been closed 
from natural causes throughout the winter. The price for 
Oregon deals for all lengths was at that writing 17 cents 
a foot. 


Following are current Johannesburg prices, standard 
rates and standard sizes: 


Deals, Baltic, 9 by 3 up to 17 feet, 18 cents, above 184 
cents; ditto, Oregon, 17% cents; flooring, 8 cents, ceiling, 
4% cents; Oregon pine, 91 cents a cubic foot; ditto, pitch 
pine logs up to 40-feet lengths, 91 cents; Jarrah, $1.82; 
teak, small planks, $3.58; large, $3.77 a cubie foot; clear 
pine, % by 12 inches; 12% cents; ditto, 1 by 12 inches, 
14% cents; poplar, %4 by 12 inches, 12% cents; ditto, 1 by 
12 inches, 14% cents; shelving, selected pire, 10% cents 
per 1 by 12 inches; moldings, cornice, 4 inches, 3 cents; 
architraves, same price as cornices; windows, Johannesburg 
make, 4 lights, size of glass, 15 by 30 inches, 1% inches, 
$7.04; 1% inches, $8.26; casement sashes (Johannesburg 
make), four lights, glass 7 by 9 inches, 85 cents each; six 
lights, ditto, $1.09; eight lights, 8 by 10 inch glass, $1.94 
(all 1% inches) ; fanlights, 3 feet by 1 foot 6 inches, $1.88; 
doors, 6 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, 1% inches, $3.04; 
1% inches, $3.40; 1% inches, $4.37 each; doorframes, 6 
feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, $3.40 each; fanlight, $4.86; 
7 feet by 3 inches, $4.74 and $6.31, respectively. 





FIRST SHIPMENT OF RED GUM TO ITALY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20.—The New Orleans 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has advised the home office that a Mississippi 
lumber concern has shipped a solid cargo of red gum 
lumber to Genoa, Italy, by sailing vessel. The com- 
pany believes this is the first shipment of the kind, as 
previous shipments have been small parcels. The same 
concern has chartered a steamer to sail this month with 
a full cargo of hardwood for London, which is reported 
to be the first steamer cargo of hardwood exported. 
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RAILROADS FAIL TO JUSTIFY PROPOSED ADVANCES. 


Lumbermen of the Southwest Win a Substantial Victory by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Decision —Some 
Proposed Tariff Increases Are Declared to Be Reasonable— How Hardwood Rates Fared. 


WasuHineTron, D. C., July 21—Lumbermen of the 
Southwest and Mississippi won a substantial victory in 
a decision just handed down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a case involving proposed in- 
ereases in rates from southern points to Ohio River 
crossings and other interstate destinations. With 
some exceptions the commission holds that the rail- 
roads have failed to justify the proposed advances, 
which were vigorously attacked by lumbermen and 
organizations. The commission’s opinion, which was 
prepared by Commissioner McChord, deals with four- 
teen distinct proposals involving advances in rates. 
In ten of the fourteen the commission holds the rail- 
roads have not justified the proposed advances. 

The proceeding resulted from the filing and suspen- 
sion of tariffs proposing to increase rates on lumber 
and articles taking the same rates from the producing 
regions of the Southwest, the Mississippi Valley and 
the Southeast to St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Cairo 
and Thebes, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., and the Ohio River 
Crossings. The proposed increases average about 1 
cent per 100 pounds, though in some instances the pro- 
posed advances are several cents higher than existing 
rates. 

The territory involved in the proceeding follows: 
Southwestern territory, including part of Oklahoma, 
Missouri and northern Arkansas, and the territory 
embraced in the yellow-pine blanket, extending from 
the Arkansas River to the Gulf of Mexico west of the 
Mississippi; Mississippi Valley territory, lying east 
of the Mississippi and on and west of the line of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad; Southeastern territory, em- 
bracing Georgia and Florida and parts of Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

The commission holds that the following specific 
advances have not been justified: 

On yellow pine lumber from the southwestern blanket to 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, Thebes and Cairo; proposal to in- 
crease to the blanket basis rates from Little Rock and Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; on hardwood lumber from points embraced in 
the yellow pine blanket to St. Louis and Cairo; on all kinds 
of lumber from the territory north of the Arkansas River to 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, Thebes and Cairo; on yellow pine 
from points on the Kansas City Southern road to St. Louis; 
eancelation of local rate to Cairo from points on the Texas 
& Pacific; increased rates from stations on the Rock Island 
to Louisville and Cincinnati; on all kinds of lumber to New 
Orleans from groups of stations in southwestern territory ; 
increased rates from Cincinnati to western termini and 
points in trunk line territory. 

Upholds Some Proposals as Reasonable. 

On the other hand the commission upholds as rea- 
sonable the proposed basing rate to Thebes and Cairo 
from certain stations on the Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas Railroad; increases not exceeding 1 cent per 100 
pounds on lumber from Mississippi Valley territory 
and Southeastern territory to the north bank Ohio 
River crossings in those instances in which such in- 
creases are necessary to effect a spread of 1 cent be- 
tween opposite crossings, and proposed rates to St. 
Louis from these territories to the extent that they 
do not exceed by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds 
those now in effect; proposed increases to Ohio River 
crossings from points on the Texas & Pacific, Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific, and Southern Pacific in 
Louisiana. 

At the outset Commissioner McChord calls attention 
to the fact that the methods of constructing through 
rates from the territories of origin to points in Central 
Freight Association territory and Trunk Line terri- 
tory are not uniform. From the Southwest the local 
rates to the gateways are generally used also as pro- 
portional rates in making up the through rates. The 
southwestern lines in this proceeding propose to in- 
crease only the local rates to the gateways and disclaim 
any present intention of increasing through rates. 
On the other hand the Mississippi Valley and south- 
eastern lines have announced their intention of in- 
creasing through rates if their proposed increases to 
the gateways are granted by the commission. From 
the southeastern territory there is a dual system of 
rates, one set being the rates to the crossings proper 
and the other the proportional or basing rates. 

From the southwestern yellow pine blanket the car- 
riers proposed an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds 
in the blanket rates on cypress to St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Thebes and Cairo. Similar increases were 
proposed on hardwood, except that the increases are 
greater than 1 cent in those instances where the pres- 
ent rates on hardwood are less than the rates on pine. 
The commission holds that the railroads justified the 
proposed increase on hardwood from the yellow pine 
blanket to St. Louis and Cairo to the level of the 
present rates on yellow pine. It also holds that the 
record shows cottonwood and gum lumber are not 
entitled to lower rates than other hardwood lumber. 


Detailed Opinion of the Commission. 


The opinion of the commission, which is voluminous, 
follows in part: 

Protestants and respondents have vied with each other 
in exhibiting the financial weakness of their respective in- 
dustries, and a large portion of the record consists of testi- 
mony purporting to show, on the one hand, that nothing 
can save some of the respondents from receiverships if the 
proposed increases are denied, and on the other that any 
increase in freight charges would wipe out completely the 
small margin of profit upon which the producers and ship- 
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pers of lumber are now operating. The record shows that 
for more than a year there has been an unusual depression 
in the lumber business; that the demand for lumber has de- 
ereased decidedly; that many mills have been forced to 
close down, and that those which have continued to operate 
are doing so either at a loss or with small returns. On the 
other hand the respondents show that their expenses have 
increased so rapidly, while the transportation charges have 
remained stationary, that a number of them are in the 
hands of receivers and others in poor financial condition. 

It seems fairly to appear from the evidence that the 
southwestern lines, taken collectively, are not prosperous. 
It does not necessarily follow, however, that they should 
get all or any of the additional revenue by means of an in- 
crease in the rates on lumber, for it may be that lumber is 
at present contributing its fair share of revenue. 

The most important increases west of the Mississippi 
River are those proposed in the rates on yellow pine lumber 
from the blanket to St. Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and 
Thebes. The present and proposed rates are, to St. Louis 
and East St. Louis, 19 cents and 20 cents; and to Thebes 
Cairo, 16 cents and 17 cents. 

The record sustains the respondents’ contention that the 
competition with white pine from the North has almost, if 
not quite, disappeared. The contest between yellow pine 
and white pine which began in the ’80s has ended in an 
almost complete victory for yellow pine. 

The fact that the average haul increases in length as 
the timber is cut away in the northern part of the blanket 
ean not be accepted as a justification for continual increases 
in the blanket rate. Obviously the rule should work both 
ways. The carriers having disregarded distances of several 
hundreds of miles in creating and maintaining the blanket, 
they should not be heard to say that the gradual southward 
movement of the center of production is in itself a justifica- 
tion for an increase in the blanket rate. Moreover, under 
these circumstances comparisons of ton-mile earnings do not 
have the significance or the value which they ordinarily 
have. We can not agree, therefore, that our conclusion in 
the St. Louis Lumbermen’s case establishes the reasonable- 
ness of the suspended rates. 

It is shown on behalf of the respondents that the rates in 
question were made under the strongest competitive influ- 
ences; that the competition of water lines was at first 
severely felt and reflected in the rates; and that “water 
competition is not the bugaboo to railroad men that it for- 
merly was.” It is especially urged on behalf of the carriers 


that the rates originally established were “missionary” 
rates, made to enable a struggling industry to establish 
itself, and that inasmuch as the lumber industry is no 


longer in its infancy there is no further need of continuing 
the low rates. 

This argument loses sight of the fact that the rates in 
question have been raised from time to time. 

The fact that the respondents are not in good financial 
condition can not be held to justify the proposed rates. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that lumber is a low 
grade commodity, and that from a transportation point of 
view it is one of the most desirable commodities. Ordinarily 
it yields large returns to the carriers. Nothing appears of 
record in the present case to convince us that the present 
rates from this territory are in any respect unremunerative 
ov that the carriers’ revenues should be replenished by an 
increase in the rates on yellow pine lumber. 

We are of opinion and find that the proposed increased 
rates on yellow pine from the blanket territory to St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Thebes, and Cairo have not been 
shown to be reasonable. 


Little Rock and Pine Bluff Included in Blanket. 


In discussing the proposed increases in rates from 
Little Rock and Pine Bluff to Memphis the commission 
calls attention to the fact that the blanket rate to 
Memphis is 14 cents. Two previous cases are cited by 
the commission in which it held that it was not rea- 
sonable to include Little Rock and Pine Bluff in the 
blanket. In one instance the commission prescribed a 
rate of 10 cents from Little Rock and 11 cents from 
Pine Bluff to Memphis. In this proceeding the car- 
riers propose to reinstate Little Rock and Pine Bluff 
in the blanket by advancing the rate from both points 
to 14 cents. In this connection the commission says: 

Our conclusion in the Ferguson case was that the rate of 
14 cents from Little Rock to Memphis, a distance of 148 
miles, yielding a revenue of 19 miles per ton-mile, was un- 
reasonable. ‘There is nothing in the record in the present 
case which would warrant a reversal of that finding. What 
has been said with reference to the rate from Little Rock 
to Memphis applies with equal force to the rate from Pine 
Bluff. We therefore find that the proposed rate of 14 
cents from these points to Memphis has not been shown 
to be reasonable. 


Commissioner McChord calls attention to the fact 
that rates on hardwood from a large part of the terri- 
tory embraced in the yellow pine blanket have for 
years been somewhat less than the rates on yellow 
pine. From northern Louisiana there was a differ- 
ence of 2 cents and from western and southeastern 
Arkansas 3 cents. The commission on January 12, 
1915, permitted the southwestern lines to increase 
northbound rates on hardwood for the purpose of 
bringing them up more nearly to the yellow pine 
basis. There were a few exceptions in which the 
proposed increases were not alkowed. The shippers 
petitioned for a reconsideration of the matter and it 
was granted in connection with the present case. 

In this case the railroads propose to inerease all 
rates on hardwood from the blanket as far north as 
Malvern, Draughon and Arkansas City, Ark., to the 
proposed yellow pine blanket basis of 20 cents to 
St. Louis and 17 cents to Thebes and Cairo. 


Proposed Hardwood Rates Justified. 


In disposing of the proposed increases on hard- 
woods, the commission’s opinion says: 





We have held earlier in this report that the respondents 
have not justified the proposed increased rates of 17 cents 
and 20 cents on yellow pine from the blanket territory to 
Thebes-Cairo and St. Louis, respectively. As there appears 
to be no reason for allowing higher rates on hardwood 
than on yellow pine, we also find that the proposed rates of 
17 cents and 20 cents on hardwood have not been shown 
to be reasonable. There remains to be considered the ques- 
tion whether the 19-cent blanket rate should be extended 
northward in the manner indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. In our reports in “Northbound Rates on Hard- 
wood,” supra, we considered the protestants’ objections to 
the proposed increases and held that there is no reason, 
from a transportation viewpoint, why the rates on hard- 
wood should not be as high as the rates on yellow pine. 
The protestants’ principal contention, that the average 
length of haul from the blanket is considerably shorter for 
hardwood than yellow pine, has been considered in our sup- 
plemental report in the case cited, in which we held that 
the difference in distance was not sufficient to warrant us 
in making a difference in the rates compulsory. The same 
reasoning applies with greater force in considering the pro- 
posed increases in the rates on hardwood from the northern 
part of the blanket, for from this territory the hauls on 
yellow pine and hardwood are of practically the same length. 
We are therefore of opinion and find that the proposed in- 
creases in the rates on hardwood from the territory em- 
braced in the so-called yellow pine blanket to St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Thebes, and Cairo have been shown to be 
reasonable to the extent that they do not exceed the pres- 
ent yellow pine blanket rates to the gateways named. 

The carriers proposed increases of 1 to 2 cents on all 
kinds of lumber from points north of the Arkansas 
River to St. Louis, East St. Louis, Thebes and Cairo. 
The proposed increases would range from 13 to 14 
and 15 cents to St. Louis and East St. Louis and from 
10 to 11 and 12 cents to Thebes and Cairo. In some 
instances the proposed increase to St. Louis was as 
much as 3 cents. The rates are graded in small groups 
as the distance from the gateways until the graded 
rates reach the yellow pine blanket rate. After 
going into detail and giving examples of the proposed 
increases, which reach certain Oklahoma points, and 
referring to the numerous comparisons made by the 
railroads, the commission disposes of this phase of the 
case thus: 

We are of opinion and find that the proposed increased 
rates from the territory north of the Arkansas River and 
in Oklahoma to St. Louis, East St. Louis, Thebes, and 
Cairo have not been shown to be reasonable. The increases 
which have been made on the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad and other roads for the purpose of aligning the 
hardwood rates with the present pine rates have been 
justified. 

The Kansas City Southern road proposed an increase 
of one-half cent in the rates to St. Louis on yellow 
pine and 1 cent on hardwood, beginning at Siloam 
Springs in northwestern Arkansas and extending as 
far south as Fort Smith. The present rate is 19 cents 
on yellow pine. The commission holds that the evi- 
dence does not show that present rates are unre- 
munerative; 


Several Advances Found Reasonable. 


From stations on the Memphis branch of the Rock 
Island as far west as Galloway, Ark., there is at pres- 
ent a basing rate to Cairo and Thebes of 11 cents, 
used both as a local and as a proportional rate. The 
Rock Island in this proceeding proposed to divide this 
group into parts by increasing to 12 cents the pro- 
portional rate from stations Hazen, Ark., to Galloway, 
inclusive. -It is pointed out that the Iron Mountain 
road has divided its 1l-cent group into three parts, 
with rates ranging from 11 to 13 cents. The commis- 
sion, therefore, holds that there appears to be no 
reason why the rates on these stations on the Rock 
Island should be lower than those on the Iron Moun- 
tain and holds that the proposed increase has been 
justified. 

The commission also finds reasonable the proposal 
of the Rock Island to increase 1 cent the rates to 
Memphis from Cicilla to Round Pond, Ark., inclusive, 
and from Becks to Brinkley, Ark., inclusive. 

The Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad is per- 
mitted to increase from 10 cents to 11 cents per 100 
pounds rates on all kinds of lumber to Cairo from 
stations Southland to Searcy, Ark., inclusive. This 
will enable the Missouri & North Arkansas to haul 
traffic originating on its line as far north as Ken- 
sett, Ark., which heretofore it has had to turn over 
to competitors in order not to violate the long- and 
short-haul section of the interstate commerce act. 

In urging the commission to permit the cancelation 
of its rate of 16 cents per 100 pounds on yellow pine 
from stations on its line, the opinion of the commission 
cites the Paducah case, which was taken into the 
Federal court by the Iron Mountain and Cotton Belt 
roads on the contention that it was not reasonable to 
require the establishment of identical rates to Padu- 
eah, Ky., and Cairo, Ill. After going into the details 
of this controversy, the opinion states: 

It is alleged that Paducah is not fairly comparable with 
Cairo, and that the commission should recognize the natural 
advaniages of Cairo. This evidence was before us when 
the Paducah case was decided, and nothing appears in the 
present record which convinces us that our conclusion should 
be changed. 

Reasonableness of Suspended Rates Is Established. 


In considering proposed increases in Rock Island 
rates to Louisville and Cincinnati, Commissioner Mc- 
Chord refers to the complaint of the Davis Bros. 
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Lumber Company against the Rock Island, in which 
the complainant assailed rates of 25 cents to Louis- 
ville and 27 cents to Cincinnati. The commission held 
that these rates were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded 21 cents to Louisville and 23 cents 
to Cincinnati. Now the Rock Island proposes to in- 
crease these rates and other rates which it reduced at 
the same time because of ‘‘the operating conditions 
under which the traffic is transported and the financial 
condition of the company.’’ 
The commission holds: 


The record does not show that the operating conditions on 
this line are more difficult now than they were when the 
rates were reduced, nor is it established that the present 
rates are not remunerative. We therefore find that the 
reasonableness of the suspended rates has not been estab- 
lished. 


Prior to the publication of the tariffs suspended in 
the present proceeding the southwestern carriers gen- 
erally published a rate of 16 cents on yellow pine 
lumber from blanket territory to Thebes and Cairo. 
The rate applied not only as a local rate to those 
gateways but as a proportional on traffic beyond. In 
the suspended tariffs most of the lines, while increasing 
the rates to Thebes and Cairo proper from 16 to 17 
cents, have left the proportional rate of 16 cents in 
effect, so that there has been no increase proposed from 
stations on most of the lines to points in Central 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territories. In 
the case of the Iron Mountain and the Cotton Belt, 
however, the suspended tariffs make no mention of no 
increase in the through rate, except that lumber 
moving via East St. Louis will take a rate no higher 
than the existing rate. This would have the effect of 
increasing the through rate via Thebes and Cairo on 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, which entered 
a vigorous protest. In this connection the commission 
says: 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad connects with 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and the St. Louis 
Southwestern at Thebes, at which point it has built at 
great expense facilities for receiving lumber from the 
Southwest. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad directs 
our attention to the fact that the practical effect of this 
adjustment will be to close the route in which its line par- 
ticipates. The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway admit that 
the proposed increase will have that effect, but they rely 
upon that provision of section 15 of the act which places a 
limitation upon the commission’s authority to establish 
through routes. They further call attention to the fact that 
no question of through routes is involved in this case and 
that the only question in issue is the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of the proposed increase of 1 cent in the 
local rate to Thebes and Cairo. This contention is obvi- 
ously correct, and inasmuch as we have already decided 
that the proposed increased rate to these gateways has not 
been shown to be reasonable it follows that the present 16- 
cent rate must continue to apply as a proportional rate by 
all routes. It is unnecessary, therefore, to give further 
consideration to the protest of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. 

Increases of Two Cents Not Permitted. 

Continuing the report says: 

It is also proposed to make increases averaging 2 cents in 
the rates on all kinds of lumber to New Orleans from a 
number of groups of stations in the southwestern territory. 
From all stations on the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
north of Fargo, Ark., the rate has been increased from 17 
cents to 19 cents. The same increase has been made from 
points on other:lines in the group which embraces south- 
eastern Missouri and the extreme northern part of Arkansas. 
The rates from other groups less distant from New Orleans 
have also been increased by 2 cents. 

Comparatively little evidence has been submitted by the 
respondents in support of the proposed increases. They 
assert that nearly all of the rates in question were originally 
made low because of water competition, that the southbound 
movement of lumber is relatively small, and that the oper- 
ating conditions west of the river are difficult. The move- 
ment of hardwood lumber to New Orleans from this terri- 
tory is smaller than the movement to Cairo or St. Louis, 
and the earnings per ton-mile under the proposed rates vary 
from 5.3 mills to 8.84 mills. Tables are submitted com- 
paring these earnings with the revenues yielded by higher 
rates prescribed by the commission for similar distances in 
other cases, but there is no proof that the situations are 
similar. 

Our attention is also called to the fact that in attempt- 
ing to justify the proposed in- 
creased rates northbound the 
respondents dwelt upon the 
extraordinary heavy movement 
of empty cars southbound. 
Their evidence in that respect 
lessens the force of their’con- 
tention that the southbound 
rates should be higher because 
of the light traffic. Cottonwood and gum..... 
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from the northern part of the blanket, thereby placing the 
shippers there located at a further disadvantage, is an 
= reason for not permitting the proposed rates to take 
effect. 

We are of opinion and find that the evidence of record 
does not establish the reasonableness of the proposed in- 
creases in the southbound rates. 


Discussing the proposition of the railroads to in- 
crease the lumber rate fram the Southeast to Ohio 
River crossings, the commission says: 


Generally speaking, the respondents propose to increase by 
1 cent the rates on lumber from Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Tennessee to Memphis, St. Louis, Cairo, 
and the Ohio River crossing east of Cairo. Cottonwood and 
gum lumber constitute the most important exception to this 
general statement. The rates on cottonwood and gum have 
been materially lower than the rates on other kinds of 
lumber, and the respondents propose to raise them to the 
hardwood basis. The result is that the increases in the 
rates on cottonwood and gum in many cases are much 
greater than 1 cent, 


The evidence of record confirms our previous finding that 
if the Ohio River crossings are not to be placed on a parity 
by absorbing the bridge tolls at all crossings, the equaliza- 
tion should be effected by making a uniform charge of 1 
cent per 1U0 pounds for the bridge service in all cases. The 
respondents direct our attention to the fact that the north- 
ern lines have made the rates on lumber from south bank 
points to destinations north of the Ohio River 1 cent higher 
than the rates from the opposite north bank points, so that 
it is no longer possible for the southern lines to equalize all 
the crossings by uniform absorptions. 

As previously suggested, the matter principally in issue 
in this case is not the actual cost of transporting traffic 
across the Ohio River bridges, but rather the reasonableness 
of the proposed increased rates. If the proposed rates are 
reasonable, they must be permitted to take effect whether 
the bridge tolls are unreasonable or not. 
hand, if the proposed rates are not reasonable they must be 
condemned, regardless of the reasonableness of the bridge 
tolls. We must, however, in considering the reasonableness 
of the proposed rates, recognize the fact that the Ohio 
River bridges involved large expenditures of capital, that 
they are expensive to maintain, and that the rates on lum- 
ber from southern points to Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory and Trunk Line territory may well be somewhat 
higher than they would be if it were not necessary to cross 
the Ohio River. The evidence in the present record does 
not show that an allowance of less than 1 cent per 100 
pounds for the bridge toll would be reasonable. 


Woods Included. 
The proposed increases from Mississippi Valley ter- 


ritory apply not only on pine lumber but on hard- 
wood, ineluding cottonwood and gum. The Illinois 
Central and the Mobile & Ohio extend from Cairo and 
Kast St. Louis to this producing territory. Pine lum- 
ber principally comes from territory south of the line 
of the Alabama & Vicksburg road, while hardwood is 
abundant north of that line. From the big pine pro- 
ducing section in southern Mississippi the carriers pro- 
pose an increase of 1 cent to St. Louis, Cairo and 
Cincinnati, and one-half cent to Henderson, Evans- 
ville, Owensboro and Louisville. A reduction of 2 
cents is made to Paducah and 1 cent to Brookport 
and Metropolis. Certain other reductions are made. 
The rates from Memphis on all kinds of lumber other 
than cottonwood and gum have been increased 1 
cent to Cairo, Brookport, Metropolis and Cincinnati; 
% cent to St. Louis and certain other points and 
14%4 cents to Evansville. From other producing points 
to a few destinations the proposed increases are as 
much as 2% cents. 


States the opinion: 


For the purpose of establishing the reasonableness of the 
proposed rates from Mississippi Valley territory the res- 
pondents rely in some measure upon the history of the 
rates in question. ‘Their principal contention in this re- 
spect is that the rate from the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi to Cairo has been for several years 2 cents lower 
than the rate from the west side, while to St. Louis the 
east side rates have been 1 cent lower. 

No evidence has been submitted by the respondents to 
show that the lumber traffic is not relatively remunerative. 
They have prepared exhibits, however, showing the financial 
conditions of the Mississippi Valley lines. 

The evidence of record would not warrant a finding that 
the spread which we have said should exist between north 
bank and south bank points should be accomplished by 
uniform reductions in the rates to the south bank points. 
At a number of the crossings, however, the rate to the north 
bank point is already 1 cent higher than the rate to the 
south bank point. We therefore find that the proposed in- 
creased rates to the north bank points from the pine produc- 
ing section of the Mississippi Valley, located on and west 
of the line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad and east of the 
Mississippi River, are reasonable to the extent that they do 
not exceed the present rates to the south bank points by 
more than 1 cent ver 100 pounds. In those cases where a 
spread of 1 cent or more already exists between opposite 
points no increases will be permitted. The proposed rates 
to St. Louis are shown to be reasonable to the extent that 
they do not exceed by more than 1 cent the rates now in 
effect. We further find that no increases should be made 
in the rates to the south bank points. 


Rates on Hardwood Other Than Cottonwood and Gum. 


As noted above, the principal production of hardwoods in 
the Mississippi Valley territory is in the so-called delta 
section south of Memphis, known as groups 7 and 9. The 
proposed increases from these groups to the various cross- 
ings are shown in the following table: 
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An exhibit filed by the respondents shows that the aver- 
age distance to all the crossings from Charleston, Miss., a 
representative producing point, is 452 miles, the average 
rate 15.5 cents per 100 pounds, and the average revenue 
per ton-mile 6.9 mills. 

We are therefore of opinion and find that the proposed 
increased rates on hardwoods, other than cottonwood and 
gum, to the north bank Ohio River points and to St. Louis 
and East St. Louis from points east of the Mississippi 
River and on and west of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad are 
shown to be reasonable to the extent that they do not 
exceed by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the rates now in 
effect. In those instances where the rates on hardwoods, 
other than cottonwood and gum, are lower than the rates 
on yellow pine, increases greater than 1 cent will be per- 
mitted, provided that the rates shall in no case exceed the 
rates contemporaneously in effect from the same points on 
pine lumber, 


Rates Reasonable Where They Exceed Only Slightly 
the Present Rates. 


In allowing increases on lumber, other than cotton- 
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wood and gum, from points on the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi, the commission says: 

We are of opinion and find that the proposed rates on 
lumber, other than cottonwood and gum, from points on 
the Southern Railway in Mississippi to St. Louis are shown 
to be reasonable to the extent that they do not exceed by 
more than 1 cent the rates now in effect, and that the pro- 
posed rates to the north bank Ohio River crossings are 
shown to be reasonable to the extent that they do not exceed 
by more than 1 cent the present rates to the opposite south 
bank points. No increases to south bank points or to 
Memphis will be allowed, except that the rates on cotton- 
wood and gum lumber may be increased to the same basis as 
the rates on other hardwoods, as hereinafter indicaved. 

In discussing the proposed increases, ranging from 
% cent to 2% cents on lumber from Memphis to the 
Ohio River crossings and St. Louis, the commission 
concedes that the proposed ratzs from Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and Knoxville yield earnings per ton mile 
which are approximately the same as those which would 
result from the proposed rates from Memphis, but 
adds that this comparison can not be regarded as con- 
trolling. No increases will be permitted in those 
cases where the rates to opposite crossings already 
reflect the bridge toll. At the same time increases 
not exceeding 1 cent may be made in the rates to 
north bank points where the rates to such points are 
not already higher by 1 cent than the rates to the 
opposite points. The commission holds that the pro- 
posed increases to St. Louis have been justified by 
the carriers. 

The commission holds that there is little evidence in 
the record to support proposed increases in Agent 
Frank Anderson’s tariff from Memphis and Helena to 
points in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and other States 
west of the Mississippi. The proposed increases are 
held not to have been justified, except that increases 
proposed on hardwood, including cottonwood and gum, 
‘¢will be allowed to the extent that they do not ex- 
ceed the present rates on yellow pine.’’ 


Cottonwood Not Entitled to Special Rate. 


Discussing proposed increases on cottonwood and 
gum lumber, the commission states that ‘‘the evidence 
shows beyond a doubt that cottonwood is not entitled 
to a special rate,’’? and announces that ‘‘the proposed 
rates on cottonwood lumber will therefore be ap- 
proved, to the extent that they do not exceed the 
rates contemporaneously in effect on other hardwood 
lumber from the same points.’’ This applies more 
especially to the territory east of the Mississippi. 

The opinion goes into an exhaustive discussion of the 
status of gum lumber. A report from the Department 
of Commerce is quoted, which shows that gum lum- 
ber has largely increased in value through the use 
of new processes for treating it. 

‘‘Other reports issued by the same department,’’ 
states the opinion, ‘‘show that more veneer and 
cooperage stock is now made from gum than from 
any other American wood.’’ 

Continuing the commission says: 

After a careful consideration of all the evidence of record 
we conclude that gum lumber should not be accorded spe- 
cial rates. We are convinced from the evidence that the 
difficulties under which producers of gum lumber are now 
operating are due in no small measure to the depression that 
followed upon the outbreak of the European war. The evi- 
dence shows conclusively that the decline in the value per 
one thousand feet of gum lumber during the last year has 
been materially greater than the increased cost per one 
thousand feet which will result from the proposed freight 
rates. It is not fair in gaging the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of a particular rate to consider the value of 
the commodity in its most unfavorable period. * * * 

We are therefore of opinion and find that the proposed 
rates on gum lumber have been shown to be reasonable to 
the extent that the rates on other hardwoods are cbserved 
as maxima, 


Miscellaneous Increases Allowed. 


The commission announces that the Alabama & Great 
Southern and New Orleans & Northeastern may in- 
crease rates on lumber to the Ohio River crossings 
1 cent where the rates to north bank and south bank 
points are now the same. Where a spread of 1 cent 
already exists the increase will not be allowed. The 
proposed increase of 1 cent to St. Louis from points 
on these roads is held to have been justified. 

An increase of 1 cent to north bank points and St. 
Louis from Chattanooga also is upheld by the com- 
mission. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad is 
permitted to increase its rates to Evansville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cairo and St. Louis 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

Similar permission is given to the Southern Railway 
to increase rates 1 cent on shipments arising at points 
between Chattanooga and Memphis, Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, and from points in the pine producing area 
south of Chattanooga, including the line from Atlanta 
to Columbus, Miss., the Mobile division from Birming- 
ham to Mobile and the line from Atlanta to Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and its branches. 

Commissioner McChord also holds that the proposal 
of the Central of Georgia Railroad uniformly ‘to ad- 
vance 1 cent per 100 pounds its rates on lumber to 
most of the north bank points is reasonable to the 
extent that they do not exceed present rates to south 
bank points by more than 1 cent. 

The proposed adjustment on the Atlantic Coast Line 
is similar to that on the Central of Georgia. They 
are approved on the same condition—provided rates 
to north bank points do not exceed by more than 1 cent 
rates to south bank points. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad proposes to make 
numerous increases in the rates from stations on its 
line to the Ohio River crossings which it reaches and 
to St. Louis. With the exception of the Cincinnati 
crossing the rates are at least 1 cent higher than rates 
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B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, western red 
cedar, western hemlock, amabilis fir and Sitka 
spruce timber, approximately 33% Douglas fir 
and 38% western red cedar. 


Forest, Washington, in Twps. 28 and 29 N., R. 


ered, $1.70 per M for western red cedar, $1.15 
per M for Douglas fir and Sitka spruce, and 
50e per M for western hemlock and amabilis 
fir. 
year of cutting period. 


purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not exe- 
cuted within the required time. 


be received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including September 2, 1915. 


served. 


concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the Ditsrict For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Olympia, Washington. 


98,000,000 FEET 
= 
National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES: 98,000,000 feet 


LOCATICN: Within the Olympic National 


2 W., W. M., Snow Creek watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates consid- 


Rates to be readjusted at end of third 


DEPCSIT: With bid, $4,000, to apply on 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 


Before bids are submitted, full information 


to points located on the south bank of the Ohio. After 
going into the proposed increases in detail, the opinion 
states: 

We are of opinion and find that the proposed increases 
in the rates on lumber from points on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad to the Ohio River crossings and to St. 
Louis have not been shown to be reasonable, except that 
rates to north bank points may be increased by not more 
than 1 cent when such increase is necessary to make the 
rates to north bank points 1 cent higher than to the oppo- 
site south bank points. The proposed rates from Memphis 
are shown to be reasonable to the extent that they do not 
exceed those approved herein via other lines. 

A number of the lines west of the Mississippi River 
have rates to the Ohio River crossings which are 
higher by certain arbitraries than the rates made by 
the east side lines to the same crossings. These rates 
range from 1 to 3 cents higher than those of the eastern 
lines. Discussing this point the opinion says: 

The evidence shows that the arbitraries over the New 
Orleans rate charged by these western lines are not unrea- 
sonable. They will, therefore, be permitted to increase their 
rates to the Ohio River crossings to the same extent that 
the increases proposed by the east side lines are approved in 
this report. 

As to the proposal of the railroads to increase by 
1 cent the rates from Cincinnati to western termini 
and points in Trunk Line territory, the commission’s 
opinion makes reference to the fact that these rates 
have been increased 5 percent within the last six 
months as a result of its decision in the 5 percent case. 
It is held that the rates from Cincinnati should not 
be increased as proposed. 


SHREVEPORT RATE CASE DECIDED. 


SHREVEPoRT, La., July 19.—Since March 11, 1912, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission gave its first ruling 
in the celebrated Shreveport rate case, that case and the 
questions involved therein have been a cause of contention 
to the business interests of Louisiana and Texas, in gen- 
eral, and of Shreveport, La., and Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
in particular. This long-lived case would appear to have 
come to an end, however, on July 16, when during a 
supplemental hearing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion handed down a decision broadening the original rul- 
ing, and that seems to be a complete victory for Louisi- 
ana. An extract from this latest ruling is quoted: 

It constitutes unjust discrimination against Shreveport 
for defendants to charge higher inbound rates on uncom- 
pressed cotton from eastern Texas to Shreveport for con- 
centration there than they contemporaneously cbarge, dis- 
tance considered, on uncompressed cotton to concentration 
points in eastern Texas. 

It is unjust discrimination for defendants to charge 
higher rates upon any commodity from Shreveport int» 
eastern Texas than are contemporaneously charged for the 
carriage of such commodity for an equal distance from 
points in eastern Texas toward Shreveport, and such com- 
modity rates should not exceed, distance considered, the 
corresponding class rates named therein. 





In addition two more points are emphasized in the 
ruling. Because of the similarity of transportatior con- 
ditions for competitive hauls, justice demands the same 
classification shall apply to all and consequently that the 
western classification shall govern on traffic via lines of 
the defendants from points in eastern Texas toward 
Shreveport. Class rates are prescribed for transportation 
from Shreveport to points in eastern Texas, and from 
points in eastern Texas toward Shreveport on the lines 
of the defendants. 1n short, the railroads concerned are 
informed that it is unjust discrimination to charge more, 
in proportion to mileage, from Shreveport to eastern 
Texas points than are contemporaneously charged from 
the same points toward Shreveport. The decision breaks 
down the rate wall with which Texas business men have 
been surrounded and behind which they have been in- 
trenched, and gives Louisiana wholesalers and jobbers an 
equal opportunity as far as rates are concerned. 





YELLOW PINE RATE CASE REOPENED. 


Omana, Nzs., July 19.—There is gloom in the ranks 
of the lumber dealers of Omaha, for an order from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has just been received 
to the effect that the old yellow pine rate case, won by 
the dealers of Omaha, Des Moines and Lincoln after a 
fight of five years, is to be reopened. For five years 
counsel for the lumbermen have held the proposed ad- 
vanced rate of 2614 cents in abeyance by obtaining re- 
peated suspension orders from the commission. All this 
time they have enjoyed the 25-cent rate from Helena, 
Ark., and the rest of the yellow pine field. Then March 
2, 1915, the commission definitely disposed of the case 
and ordered the 25-cent rate to stand. The roads ap- 
pealed for a rehearing and were denied it. Again they 
appealed, and this time they were successful. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 

The commission has issued an order further sus- 
pending until January 27, 1916, tariffs filed by the 
Ann Arbor, Detroit & Mackinac, Grand Trunk, Grand 
Rapids & Indiana, Michigan Central, and Pere Mar- 
quette railroads, stating new individual and joint rates 
and charges and new individual regulations and 


joint regulations and practices for the _ trans- 
portation of lumber from Michigan points to 
interstate destinations. In a_ previous. order 


the commission suspended the schedules until July 27, 
but has not been able to conclude its investigation. 

An order has been issued reopening for further 
hearings complaints filed against lumber rates from 
Helena, Ark., and other points of origin to Omaha, 
Neb., Des Moines, Iowa, and other destinations. 
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CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


CHICAGO 


CONTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL BLDG. 


ROBINSON, MASQUELETTE & @. 


SPECIALIZING IN SAWMILL BUSINESS 


EW ORLEANS HOUSTON, TEX. 
HITNEY BANK BLDG. UNION NAT. BK. BLDG. 


LUMBER ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
























LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peoctiatiog ocean freight contracts and effecting 


ickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 























WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 





































FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 

















SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








A gleaning of the reports received this week shows 
that the sash and door trade of the country is tapering 
off. Some bad weather is blamed in part for this, but 
July 1 trade is usually expected to show a decided 
falling off. However, in view of the fact that the 
outlook is bright for a continuation of building oper- 
ations until cold weather manufacturers do not expect 
the usual midsummer slump this year. The early 
grains are turning out well and there will be heavy 
crops all round, which will greatly stimulate the 
building activity. Competition is too keen to make for 
steady prices, with the result that profits are small. 

Chicago wholesalers and factories report that demand 
has been very good, especially for local consumption. 
With the strikes out of the way the building industry 
is at its height. Much of the building going on in 
Chicago and the suburbs is of a character that calls 
for a class of work that is turned out by local fac- 
tories, which are accordingly running full time, with 
a month’s work ahead and a brisk trade before them. 
A volume of odd work is also going out to the retail 
trade and jobbers report that more activity is noted 
in the mixed car business. 

Bad weather that has interfered with the develop- 
ment of much expected country trade is blamed for 
prevailing dull conditions in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
In spite of an excellent city demand the quiet country 
trade has reacted and has weakened prices in the 
city markets. Factories catering to special order 
trade are busy but have stiffer competition than usual 
and complain of price cutting. Crop conditions are 
not so good because of wet weather, but small grain 
is assured and there is still time to make the corn 
crop. 

Inquiries for a variety of manufactured product are 
reported by Oshkosh (Wis.) sash and door operators, 
who are well satisfied with the trend of business. 
Demand is good and prices hold. Best of all, the 
orders are being well distributed, insuring a steady 
and normal output. 

At Baltimore, Md., a certain degree of holding back 
has tended to keep competition among the factories 
active, with margins of profit cut rather close. Much 
of the work in hand is of the smaller kind, the 
millwork called for being relatively inexpensive, but 
greater confidence in the future is apparently mani- 
festing itself and there are indications that require- 
ments for sash and door work will increase. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has a 
pretty fair amount of business on hand, though some 
slumping off is expected during the midsummer. As 
yet there has been little sign of this in city trade 
and all the mills appear to have work enough to keep 
them reasonably busy. The number of dwellings going 
up has been fully up to the average all through the 


last two or three months. 

Manufacturers of interior finish report serious inter- 
ruption to operations in Cincinnati and vicinity follow- 
ing the disastrous storm that demolished many build- 
ings and practically stopped new construction while 
carpenters were shifted over to repair work. Some 
orders for special millwork have been held up and 
the movement of material has been largely restricted 
to stock stuff. This condition will be relieved in a 
week or so, it is expected. There has been especial 
activity in sash for repair work, thousands of windows 
having been smashed in the big storm, and also, of 
course, a run on the glass supplies. 

The larger St. Louis sash and door factories report 
that while comparatively little is being done the pros- 
1 7cts show signs of improvement. Stock work is quiet, 
but orders placed are more satisfactory than they 
were and at fairly good prices and call for prompt 
delivery. 

Manufacturers at Kansas City report trade holding 
on surprisingly well considering the abnormally heavy 
rainfall of the last two weeks. There is no intimation 
of further weakness in prices and the volume of 
business is fully as good as it has been at any time 
this season. Architects report that they are kept 
busier now than they were two or three weeks ago. 
Builders seem to have made up their minds to build 
this season in many cases where the decision was being 
held until the outcome of the crops was more definitely 
known. 

The last week has shown little change in the fir door 
market, says Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. Demand 
and values hold about the same as they have been. 
There is a fair amount of special order stuff. A 
fairly good demand for columns continues but prices 
get no better. 

Business continues to be quiet at San Francisco 
plants. Door manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay 
region is about as usual at this season. Some of the 
door factories in the white pine districts in the Sierras 
are operating at almost their ndrmal rate of produc- 
tion, while others are curtailing considerably on open 
sash and door stock. Regular shipments are being 
made to the eastern markets. 

Demand for window glass is increasing, as building 
in many cities continues unabated. There is every 
indication of practically all the factories making 
window glass being out of blast for the balance of 
the summer and fall, and a general cessation of glass 
making will not only clean up present stocks that are 
on hand but will clear the decks for the blast of 
1915-1916. With the demand improving the situation 
should be better, and there is certainly no reason why 
there should be any uneasiness as to prices on the 
part of the manufacturers or distributers. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


BURLINGTON, Vt., July 8.—Only an occasional Naples 
is more beautifully situated as to mountain, sky and 
waters than is this wonderful city of Burlington, won- 
derful for its natural beauties, many of them still 
undeveloped. Here occur the wonderful sunsets over 
Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks for which Burling- 
ton is, or should be, world famous. Here also is the 
headquarters of the Greater Vermont Association, which 
seeks to act as a stimulus to the boards of trade all 
over the State, and, indeed, to all the people and to 
make Vermont ‘‘perfect as a garden, beautiful as a 
park.’’ It is helping to teach the people of Vermont 
to ‘‘live by county’? and also to awaken State con- 
sciousness. At the suggestion of this association ‘‘ Bet- 
ter Acquaintance Tours’’ are being made in their ter- 
ritory by the various local boards of trade. Burlington 
itself has a Merchants’ Association and has itself con- 
ducted many community affairs. One of the most pleas- 
ing, gratifying and altogether beautiful things ever 





MUNICIPAL CHRISTMAS TREE AT BURLINGTON, VT., 
DECEMBER 24, 1914. 


seen in Burlington was the community Christmas tree 
last Christmas time. 





Bristou, Vt., July 7.—If you will get off the Rutland 
Railroad at New Haven Junction and take the Bristol 
Railroad to Bristol, Vt., you will find a town that in 
many respects is a model. In the bright lexicon of 
memory the town of Bristol will long remain—not 
merely because it was in gala attire, with bunting 
flaming from every building and the welcome sign all 
‘‘lit’’ up, but because the same welcome sign was hung 
on every countenance. 

Perhaps the presence of lumber and lumbermen had 
something to do with it in making it seem that way to 
us personally. Here, for example, is the center of a 
peculiar and interesting industry—the making of jew- 
elers’ boxes, those tiny wooden contraptions in which 
jewelry is contained. The Vermont Box Company and 
Drake, Smith & Co. are both engaged in this manufac- 
ture. Then there are also in the vicinity three saw- 
mills—-that of N. Lathrop & Son, cutting 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet a year, and the mills of William Lathrop 
aud Frank Lavarn & Son, the latter largely a hardwood 
operation. The Notch district and the other country 
hereabouts abound in pine, basswood, oak, maple, birch, 
elm, spruce, hemlock and almost anything you want, 
and the logs are often teamed as far as twenty-two 
miles. The finished lumber goes largely into New Eng- 
land consumption. Here also is located the Bristol 
Manufacturing Company, operating the largest casket 
factory in New England. So no small part of Bristol’s 
greatness has to do with woodworking. Indeed, granite 
and lumber are two very important Vermont products, 
and Vermont will be glad not only to furnish the 
‘*wooden overcoat,’’ as they facetiously and familiarly 
call it here, but a suitable shaft on which to engrave 
an unsuitable epitaph. 

That you can’t please everybody was well demon- 
strated to our satisfaction here. Bristol has what is 
probably the model hotel of its size and the town’s size 
in New England. But when we asked one man what 
the. town needed he said, ‘‘ a good hotel.’’ Bristol 
needs hotels about as much as it needs mountains. It 
has two that run right up to the edge of the town— 

















MAIN STREET, BRISTOL, VT., DURING CHAUTAUQUA 
WEEK, JULY 5-9. 


South and Hogsback. The latter may not be poetic in 
name but it is in appearance. 

Bristol also has the most unique railroad station in 
the world. It is finished in mahogany stain and ear- 
peted, and the walls are hung with oil paintings. When 
a stranger steps into it he immediately backs out, think- 
ing he has got into somebody’s parlor. Here is a kind 
of beautification that few railroads or towns have 
thought of, and yet that is a startling advertisement 
of the town’s cleanliness and progressiveness, 





WATERBURY, VT., July 9.—In and around Waterbury, 
thanks to the Winooski River, about 10,000 horse- 
power has been developed from one of the State’s 
wonderful water power resources—from the single 
Winooski River. The development of this natural re- 
source has aided in the development of another, the 
great granite belt. We have already referred to the 
casket factory at Bristol. Vermont makes not only 
the casket but the memorial to follow. 

In fact, the Vermont mind seems to run sometimes to 
this subject. We asked one man in one town what his 
town needed worst and he said ‘‘about twenty-five 
funerals. ’’ 

At Waterbury last night we slept in the old Carpen- 
ter homestead, a frame dwelling which has already done 
service as a home for a century and that looks good for 
more than a century longer. That particular part of 
the house in which we slept was built in 1807 by Dan 
Carpenter, and there his son William was born in 1807. 
The front portion of this wooden house was built in 
1816. It was occupied first by the builder, Dan Car- 
nenter, then by his son William, and then and now hy 
William’s son, Frank Carpenter, and Frank Carpenter’s 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Jones. 
The mother of Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, was a 
Carpenter and was born in this house. The senator 
lives in Waterbury in summer and in his last senatorial 
campaign the old parlor of the Carpenter homestead was 
used as his headquarters. Senator Dillingham’s father 
married ‘‘a Carpenter girl’’ and, when she died, later 











CARPENTER HOMESTEAD IN WATERBURY, VT., BUILT 
IN 1807. 


married her sister. The senator himself married Frank 
Carpenter’s sister. 

The house is built of white pine and much of the 
interior woodwork is hand carved. Recently some shelv- 
ing of clear white pine eighteen inches wide was taken 
down after a hundred years of service and found to be 
as good as when put in, so it was utilized again in an- 
other part of the house for pantry shelves. 

Several architects have visited Waterbury and have 
sketched and photographed the Carpenter house as a 
model of colonial architecture. The old latch and 
knocker that have been in use a century are still at 
work announcing and admitting visitors. 





You can’t expect your books to 
be all credit and no debit; you 
can’t expect to make life all work 
and no play; but both books and 
life ought to show a profit. 
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Stability 
and Value 


are found in the really commercial 
forests of the west—the principal 
raw material supply of the third great- 
est industry of America. 


These forests have withstood, un- 
harmed, the storms of centuries. In- 
vestments in them now, rightly made, 
resist the assaults of business depres- 
sions because their value in 
mental. 


funda- 


Stumpage is stable and its value is 
more certain than ever before. 


Readjustment of the lumber industry 
isathand. This is the time to prepare. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, ILL, - 1750 McCormick Building 
SEATTLE, WASH., - + 1009 White Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., + 1310 N. W. Bank Building 
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For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 


over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many yeurs. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 











Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. | CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. _E. €. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 














GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 











Science of Organization and 
Business Development. 


By Robert J. Frank. Fourth edition. 1914. 320 

pages. 12mo. Price, $2.75. Weight, 28 oz. 

The treatise covers in a common sense manner all 
the usual considerations confronting the organizers of 
a business corporation. Financing, management, reor- 
ganization and consolidation are plainly set forth, and 
the promotion of enterprises fittingly receives a sepa- 
rate chapter. The best book on the subject. Partial 
contents: Capital, Bonds and Stocks; Capitalization 
of Corporations ; Raising Additional Capital; Transfer- 
ring an Established Business to a Corporation; Reor- 
ganization, Possible Advantages Therefrom ; Consolida- 
tion of Enterprises; Directors and Officers, Their 
Duties and Liabilities; By-Laws and Their Uses; Cor- 

orate Records and Books of Account; Examination of 
ooks and Records: The Corporation and Its Advan- 
tages; How to Organize a Corporation: Forms of 
General and Special Contracts; Reorganization and 
Installment Certificates; By-Laws; Resolutions, etc. 


For sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
































FORESTRY BOARD WILL EXHIBIT. 


The Indiana State fair will be held at Indianapolis, 
September 6 to 11. The State Board of Forestry is 
active in preparations for its exhibit at that fair and 
intend to make it bigger and better than ever before, 
despite inadequate funds. A new forestry building of 
the bungalow type, twenty-four feet wide by thirty-six 
feet long has been erected on the grounds, finished in a 
pretty brown, with tapestry brick porches of a corre- 
sponding shade. The interior will be fully occupied by 
extensive exhibits of the State forests and their products, 
and the results of the work of the State board at the 
forest reservation will be graphically shown. One large 
section will be given over to the lumber utilization and 
preservation interests of the State, charts showing the 
status of the woodworking interests will have a second 
section, and a complete dendrological collection of In- 
diana timber trees will occupy a third. 

On the ground adjoining the building a bed of trans- 
planted young forest trees will be found. The State 
forest reservation near Henryville, Ind., covers about 
2,000 acres of some of the poorest soil in Indiana and as 
it is just such soil that should be used for wood crops, 
the board has been conducting careful tests to determine 
what trees show the best growth and will produce the 
greatest profit for woodlot owners that are confronted 
with similar conditions. The result of these observations 
will be clearly depicted at the exhibit. 

During the fair an address will be given each day at 
the building, by a man who ean speak with authority. 
This series of addresses will cover subjects of great 
interest to all. A complete list of speakers and their 
respective subjects will be announced later. 





OPPOSE U. S. OWNERSHIP OF SHIPS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—The final results of the 
referendum ballot taken by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States among its members were made public 
this week. More votes were cast on the question of Govy- 
ernment ownership and operation of merchant vessels 
than upon any other question submitted to the refer- 
endum. This proposition was defeated by a vote of 
eighty-nine in favor and 690 opposed, and the opposition 
was especially marked in large cities. Moreover the full 
strength of the opposition is not realized until it is 
noted that of the votes favoring the plan, a large number 
also favored other plans, and thirty-five were definitely 
against private operation in connection with Government 
ownership. The votes upon the desirability of subsidies 
calculated to offset the extra cost of operating privately 
owned vessels under American registry were 554 in favor 
and 189 against such a plan. The number and impor- 
tance of the local organizations opposing this plan was a 
feature of the balloting. Regarding subventions for 
regular lines of mail and freight steamers, 93 percent of 
765 votes favored the proposition. 

In favor of the establishment of a Federal Shipping 
Board, the first of the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee of the chamber, 639 votes were in favor, and 116 
opposed, but considerable dissent was developed to the 
idea of Congress attempting to regulate rates for ocean 
transportation; the principle of legislation purposing 
the #dbolition of deferred rebates. Favoring the advis- 
ability of having all lines of steamers running from 
American ports take out licenses in order to be more 
amenable to jurisdiction by the United States, 86 per- 
cent of the votes were east, while the subvention of Amer- 
ican lines carrying mail to foreign countries was favored 
by 92 per cent of the votes cast. Upon one proposition 
the majority of two-thirds required by the chamber before 
it will express an official opinion, was not obtained, the 
votes being 416 in favor, and 314 against. This was the 
proposal for the Government to subscribe to the capital 
stock of a. corporation that would facilitate publie in- 
vestment in bonds issued on the security of steamships. 





COAST LUMBER GREATLY NEEDED. 


Sr. Jouns, N. F., July 19.—In order that the proper 
kind of lumber for the construction of piers and docks 
may be available at Port Nelson, where the Canadian 
Government is building a railroad and steamship ter- 
minal on the shores of Hudson bay, it has been found 
necessary to send a steamer around the greater part of 
North America. 

The steamer Durley Chine, which left Vancouver, B. C., 
June 30, will cover approximately 10,000 miles to land 
its eargo of Douglas fir at Port Nelson, which is only 
about 1,200 miles distant from Vancouver in an air line. 
Its route lies down the Pacific coast, through the Panama 
Canal, up the Atlantic coast to Newfoundland and thence 
into Hudson bay. 

In preparation for this season’s work at Port Nelson, 
a fleet of steamers is fitting out. here. Most of these are 
sea-going vessels, equipped for service in stormy and ice- 
frequented waters. Some of them will be used directly 
by the Canadian Government for the transport of men, 
construction material and food supplies. Others are 
engaged by fur companies for the collection of last win- 
ter’s accumulation of peltries along the Labrador and 
Hudson Bay coast. 

The Durley Chine is not expected to arrive until after 
the middle of August, and it will be the second vessel to 
bring a eargo of Pacific coast lumber to the eastern part 
of Canada, via the Panama Canal, this season. The 
barkentine John C. Meyer is the other lumber craft, but 
her cargo of Douglas fir came from Portland, Ore., and 
has just arrived at Quebec. The opening of the Panama 
Canal has aroused great interest in the Maritime Prov- 
inees in Douglas fir as a substitute for the more expensive 
longleaf yellow pine, both being used for structural tim- 
bers. The United States lumber manufacturers of the 


Pacifie coast have the advantage of the British Columbia 
lumber producers in this prospect of new business, as 
their lumber must be transported a less distance and 
there is a saving in freight. The Douglas fir for the 
Port Nelson development was purchased in British Co- 
lumbia as the Canadian Government was the buyer and 
it was preferred to patronize Canadian mills even though 
a little more must be paid. 

A large quantity of yellow pine for use in this work 
has also been purehased and will be shipped to Port 
Nelson from Port Arthur, Tex. 


’ 

REVIEWS YEAR’S LUMBER BUSINESS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 22.—The official report of the 
chamber of commerce of this city for 1914 was issued 
this week. There is a review of the lumber industry 
and statistics of movements and prices that, while known 
in a general way to the members of the trade here, will 
stand as the official showing of the trade in this city for 
that year. 

The report says: 

Last year will go down in hardwood history as the most 
disappointing one. While there was considerable lumber 
moved and reports from some sources indicate that  busi- 
ness was fairly satisfactory, there was a lack of vim and 
snap. Exports were interrupted by the war and much 
lumber ready for movement to the ports had to be unloaded 
upon the domestic market. Lumber manufacturers met this 
condition according to individual ideas. Many operators 
felt that stocks on hand were sufficient to supply ordinary 
demands and suspended operations both in the forests and 
at the mills. It is probable that this curtailment of hard- 
wood lumber production since last August 1 amounted to as 
much as 50 percent. 

The official figures on movements show receipts for the 
year of 97,662 cars, against 106,875 cars in 1913. Ship- 
ments were 66,991 cars, against 77,964 cars in 1913. 

Following is the official record on prices, giving the 
ranges for the year and the averages in comparison with 
those for 1913, on ten of the leading kinds of lumber 
and dimensions traded in in this market: 








1914 Averages 

Range 1914 1913 
CCCP CCC eR Cee $20 @$55 $35.00 $33.00 
WRIte ORK, DiAie....06c0c ec 22@ 52 34.33 47.00 
White oak, quarter........ 25@ 80 52.50 55.00 
TOG GOK, DIAM. 2.0.0 0000 ccccs 22@ 52 34.33 41.00 
Red oak, quartered........ 22@ 62 40.67 47.00 
DE. bbb anewaseerrneesokens 26@ 31 28.50 30.50 
TSROOEMME coe cccccswecinases 18@ 48 31.33 34.00 
Poplar coe 2O@ 52 34.67 36.00 
Red gum.. +-. 16@ 35 27.67 29.00 
BRR von cdeeeccvessssereenns 22@ 50 84.67 34.00 





PRESENTS STRUCTURAL TIMBER COURSE 


That the Forest Products Laboratory maintained by 
the United States Forest Service at Madison, Wis., is 
desirous of doing the greatest service possible to the 
lumber industry, is becoming more apparent all the 
time, as its plans and purposes become more definitely 
determined and tke scope of its operations increases. 
One of its latest plans is the introduction at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin of a course on structural timbers 
adapted primarily for engineering students. In a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN enclosing an outline of 
the proposed course, Howard F. Weiss, direetor of the 
laboratory, says: 

I believe that your readers will be interested to learn that 
the Forest Products Laboratory will introduce next fall at 
the University of Wisconsin a course on structural timbers 
adapted primarily for engineering students. The tendency 
in many engineering schools has been to crowd into the 
average engineering course so many subjects about which 
the engineer should be informed that wood has often become 
unnecessarily neglected. 

In the last few years many cases have come to my atten- 
tion where young engineers, especially civil engineers, on the 
completion of their college training, were given positions 
with industrial concerns and were sent on jobs to inspect 
shipments of lumber. They found themselves wholly un- 
familiar with this subject in comparison with the knowledge 
they possessed upon metals and concrete. This condition 
has at times proved highly unsatisfactory to the young 
engineer, to his employer, and to the manufacturers of 
structural timber. It is hoped bv this laboratory that the 
course on structural timbers which it will give will help 
to correct the above shortcomings, and, if successful, we p!an 
to call it to the attention of other engineering schools and 
colleges. 

A special effort will be made to make this course one 
which the student can use in his daily work—in other words, 
practical. The essential objects we hone to accomplish are 
to enable the young engineer to identifv the different kinds 
of structural timbers now placed on the market, to show 
why certain defects are serious and others are not, how to 
tell and grade good and bad structural timbers, various 
regions from which these timbers are produced, market 
prices, common methods of pretecting timbers from decay, 
and proper designs for timber structures. 

I attach herewith an outline of this proposed course 
which vou will note is to cover only sixteen lectures and 
laboratory exercises. Those students who might wish to 
specialize further along this line will be given everv oppor- 
tunitv to do so and will be furnished with information in 
addition to that included in the regular course. 


Ar outline of the proposed course is as follows: 


Course in Structural Timbers. 


The identification and properties of various species. Fac- 
tors which influence strength and durability, grading rules. 
selection of timber, economic design. For engineers anc 


_ juniors only. Requirements: Courses in Mechanics Nos. 5 


and 4 completed, or being taken. 

Lectures Nos. 1 and 2-——Structure of Wood. Resume: 
Arrangement of cells, fibers, annual growth rings, heart and 
sap: brief: key giving chief characteristics of important 
species. 

Lecture No. 8—-Mechanical Proverties of Wood. Resvme: 
Strength, stiffness, shock-resisting, ability ete.; definitions 
of these terms with their various subdivisions. 

Lecture No. 4—Mechanical Properties of Wood. Resume: 
Factors influencing mechanical properties—moisture, tem- 
perature, rate of load etc.; density defects in structural 
sizes, 

Lecture No. 5—Mechanical Properties of Wood. Resume : 
Laboratory demonstration of points covered in lectures 3 
and 4; selection of material. 

Lecture No. 6—Durability of Wood. Resume: Factors 
which influence durability: species, heart, sap, density. 
fungi (naming most common), conditions of growth, sani- 
tation of lumber yards. 

Lecture No. 7—Durability of Wood. Resume: Preserva- 
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tive treatments; common preservatives and how they act; 
methods of treatment, their cost and efficiency. ; 

Lecture No. 8—Grading Rules for Structural Timber. 
Resume: Their purpose; some of the more important rules; 
discussion of the quality of the various grades. 

Lectures Nos. 9 and 10—Grading Rules for Structural 
Timber. Resume: Species used for structural timbers by 
regions; their relative value depending upon their use etc. ; 
prices of various grades and species; laboratory demonstra- 
tion of points covered in lectures 8 and 9. 

Lecture No. 11—Structure of Wood. Resume: 
identification ot important species of timber. 

Lectures Nos. 12 and 183—Design of Timber Structures. 
Resume: Proper working stresses for various species and 
grades used under varying conditions; principles governing 
efficient design to produce at minimum cost. maximum 
strength; and to minimize danger from fire and decay. 

Lectures Nos. 14 and 15—Design of Timber Structures. 
Resume: Efficiency of various types of wooden joints; 
holding power of nails ete.; standardization of timber con- 
struction. 

Lecture No. i6—Building Codes. Lack of specifications 
for timber; desirability of standardization; National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


Review ; 





FURNITURE SHOWS CALLED SUCCESSFUL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 21.—Local lumbermen who have 
kept in close touch with the development of trade at the 
midyear furniture shows, which are now almost over, 
state that the results were quite satisfactory to the 
manvfacturers, and augur well for good lumber business 
in this direction this fall. 

It was conceded, however, that the number of buyers 
was smaller than last year, but this was offset by the 
heavier purchases that were made. Fewer dealers took 
the trip merely as an excursion to the markets, but those 
who went were prepared to order, and thus the net re- 
sults of the shows have been well up to expectations. 

The furniture manufacturers stated to the lumbermen 
that prospects for fall are good owing to the splendid 
crops, and that they expect to operate on a basis more 
nearly normal than they have done during the first half 
of the year. 





NOISELESS PAVEMENT GROWS IN POPULAR FAVOR, 





Philadelphia, Seattle, Pittsburgh and Buffalo Laying Wood Blocks and Norway, Me., 
Offers Opportunity for Exploitation of the Ideal Paving. 





WOOD PAVING WINS AGAIN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21—A good part of the 
$635,000 worth of paving work that is about to be 
given out by the city is for wood blocks, and in almost 
every case it is from direct appeal of the business men 
and residents on the streets to be paved. Senator Vare 
is low bidder on paving Passyunk Avenue, from South 
to Eighteenth streets on which he bid $2.80 a square 
yard. Eleventh Street, from Market to Arch, and 
Fourth and Fifth streets, from Market to Walnut streets, 
will also be paved with wood blocks. From all parts 
of the city where paving or repaving work is in pros- 
pect, petitions are being sent to the Department of 
Public Works, asking that wood blocks be used. 





ADVERTISES WOOD BLOCK BY SIGNS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 17.—Secretary Thorpe Bab- 
cock, of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has started an enterprising campaign for the 
advertisement of crecsoted wood block paving. He has 
had prepared two glass signs, with gilt lettering, calling 
attention to the fact that ‘‘this avenue’’ (Fourth 
Avenue) was paved with creosoted wood blocks in 1909 
and that it costs nothing for maintenance. These signs 
will be placed along Fourth Avenue. A third sign has 
been erected on the avenue in a conspicuous place where 
all passersby may see it. It reads as follows: 


NOTICE 

Douglas Fir : 
Creosoted Wood Block Paving on This Avenue 
Silent, Dustless, Clean, Smooth, Lasting, Lowest 

Maintenance s ; 

Wood Block Paving on This Avenue Laid April, 1909 
For information write or call on the | 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
White Building 


Said Mr. Babcock: 


I believe this will be an especially effective way in which 
to bring the merits of creosoted wood block paving before 
the general public. of 

Anyone reading these signs immediately will examine the 
pavement and in this way become familiar with it. Ordinar- 
ily a person reads about wood block pavement in the papers 
and then forgets all about it. Most persons who are not 
interested in the subject will pass a street paved with wood 
blocks and believe they are walking on asphalt or some 
other prepared pavement and will never stop to examine it 
to see that it is wood. But with these signs calling direct 
attention to the wood blocks I believe many will become 
convinced of the good qualities of this form of street cov- 
ering. 


WAGE CAMPAIGN FOR NOISELESS CITY. 


Nerve-Racked Pittsburghers Resort to Wood Blocks 
to Avoid Racket—Find Method Successful. 








PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 20.—The advance in use of 
wood block pavement in Pittsburgh is becoming a 
matter of general comment this year, and from the 
manner in which wood blocks have been laid in the 
heavy traveled streets of the city it is apparent that the 
earlier experiments of this form of pavement have been 
successful. During the present season wood blocks 
have been installed in Fourth Avenue, the financial dis- 
trict commonly known as the ‘‘ Wall Street’’ of Pitts- 
burgh; in Third Avenue, a wholesale and produce street, 
and now is being laid in lower Penn Avenue in the 
vicinity of the Fort Pitt hotel and will be carried down 
to. the lower end of this historic thoroughfare. 

To the Pittsburgher this change in street pavement 
is somewhat more significant than to the casual ob- 
server. Few cities have the heavy traffic on its streets, 
owing to the massive trucks and iron vehicles constantly 
‘passing over them. They are not only noisy and wear- 
ing on the nerves but are severe on the pavements. 
Despite this, experience has thus far shown the wood 
block equal to the stone or asphalt and practically noise- 
less. Surrounding the court house on all four sides, 
wood block has been placed recently to reduce the noise 
of traffic that disturbed legal proceedings. 

From the residence districts petitions come in fre- 
quently for wood block when the streets are to be re- 
paired or improved. The city uses the creosoted block 
entirely and officials express confidepce that this form 
of improved streets will soon lead all others in the 
city. A factor that has helped: materially in the ex- 
tension of ecreosoted wooden block pavements has been 


the active campaign for a Noiseless City that has spread 
to Pittsburgh, which has held the unenviable record 
as the noisiest city during all its history. The work 
ers tor a noiseless city have been foremost in urging 
wood block pavements, enlisting the aid of the 
traction companies that have in some instances taken a 
lead in placing the blocks between its rails when it 
would not have been necessary. Engineers of the trac- 
tion lines say that the wood block pavement has been a 
powerful factor in reducing the noise of traction cars, 
that in narrow and closely built up thoroughfares is 
distracting. 

When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN took up the wood 
block pavement campaign the subject received scant 
attention in Pittsburgh, the reason given being that it 
was not suitable for the heavy traffic of this city. 
Today those who cried down all talk of its use are 
among its strongest advocates. 





MAINE OFFERS FIELD FOR MANUFACTURER. 


Norway, Mz., July 20.—Manufacturers and sellers of 
wood block paving have an excellent opportunity to intro- 
duce their splendid material for uptodate highways in 
the rural centers of Maine by demonstrating to the Nor- 
way Board of Trade how much better streets wooden 
blocks make than cement. The Board of Trade voted at 
a meeting held Wednesday, July 14, not to put a cement 
surface on the principal streets of the town, which now 
has ordinary dirt roads, until cement has been tried as 
an experiment on a small stretch of highway in Cot- 
tage street. No one urged wooden blocks, but the busi- 
ness men of Norway are in a mood to ‘‘look around’’ 
before deciding what kind of highways to build and if 
shown the advantages of wood for this purpose there is 
no doubt but that a stretch of highway would be sur- 
faced with creosoted wood blocks at the same time that 
the cement specimen road is built, and the publie given 
the chance to decide which is most desirable. Not the 
manufacturers of wooden paving alone, but any prac- 
tical person who has had the pleasure of travelling over 
that popular variety of pavement, will be confident 
which kind of road surfacing Norway will select if the 
comparison is made. 





GOOD-SIZED CONTRACTS AWARDED. 

Burrato, N. Y., July 21.—The park commissioners 
have voted to repave Chapin Parkway with wood blocks, 
and the contract has been let to the Constantine Construe- 
tion Company at $41,000. Action will be taken later to 
pave Soldier’s Place. Bids already opened ran from 
about $25,000 for asphalt to $28,000 for wood blocks. It 
looks as if Buffalo is willing to forget the poor effort it 
made long ago to experiment with wood block pavement. 
Looking at it from this vantage, one is inclined to wonder 
if the old experiment was not made by at least some one 
interested in discrediting it. The blocks were merely 
sawed-off planks, put down on two or three streets, and 
left untouched until the whole pavement was a mass of 
holes, dangerous to ride over. It was easy then for the 
handlers of other pavement to discredit wood, and no 
more was put down in Buffalo until now,—a matter of 
thirty years’ interval. 

A patented lug block of longleaf yellow pine, fur- 
nished by Jennison & Wright of Toledo, Ohio, will be 
used in paving Chapin Parkway, which is a double road- 
way about a third of a mile in length.. The work will be 
started as soon as the proper contracts are signed. The 
parkway is not used for heavy teaming, all loaded wagons 
being barred, except where the delivery is to be made on 
the street. 





~~ 


SAYS WOOD BLOCK PAVING IS COOLEST. 


HOPKINS, FLa. 
In advocating wood paving blocks there is one advantage 
that I do not think you have advanced. They are cooler 
in the sun than the other paving materials. I exnect a 
few statistics gathered from heat prostrations along the 
streets paved with wooden blocks and other material would 
show up very favorable for the former. 
A. D. PLOWDEN. 





PENETEMIZED shingles are soon to be placed on the 
market in New England where restrictive legislation 
against the use of wood is being most keenly felt. These 
are wood shingles treated with a new odortess flame 
proofing and wood preservation known as ‘‘ Penetim.’’. 


HOTELS _ 


ove ve é ve” 


Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 

Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 

Luncheon at 75¢ and Dinner at $1 per person. 

RATES: 

One Person Par 
Room with detached bath $2to 
Room with private bath $3t0$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to $5 
Room with private bath $5t0$3 

Two connecting recms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5t0$8 
Feur Persons, perday, $7t0$12 
Everybody Likes Ketel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St- 
kinest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mégr- 


Salle.. 




















HOTEL (204 ,, 
SUTTER \@f titre: 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. 

SAN FRANCISCO 5 

: er = - Ly 

New, Central, ib i Se FORO 

Fireproof, Comfortable, ne Le or ey Tae 
Elaborately Furnished. mY 








Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





‘Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Sizels.:>¢ 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 














Meet Me at the 


For Value, Service, 
TULLER 


Home Comforts. 
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Pa 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 mi 9.0 — io. 
100 “ “ “ 2.50 “ 4.00 “ “ 
1000" - ** 3.00 to 5.00 4.50 “ ‘ 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 















A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast ‘The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 


found in the 
HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers, Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and — Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
pe | Nae — phases of a A goes any Bg the re- 
tailer to show prospective e ders. ce $2, 

Prospec ME MICAN LUMBBRMAN, Chicago. 
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Our “Hammond Quality” 
also applies to all grades of our 


hy e e 0! ie e 
Rift Flooring ®*"*}*"4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
(1.C.R.R.) Hammond, La. a 


LOUISIANA RED 


YPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined, 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 


Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 

Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 











ee Hibernia Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newontzans. LA. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.” 











Long Leaf mh 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867” — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., sovce'tk. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 5 















CARY VILLESUES fat 
=> « 


{ GARYVILL 
RED CYPRESS, 





Lumber Shed Petes prosctenas 
° construction and other 
Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 


yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. §., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
AS 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION HEARS NEEDS OF THE 
INDUSTRY AS PRESENTED BY LUMBERMEN. 


(Continued from Page 32.) 


to me that you have it in your own hands, gentlemen, to 
help us, and defend us against this unfair competition, as I 
call it. 

Section 5 of this act states that unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce are hereby declared unlawful. The 
commission is hereby empowered and directed to prevent 
partnerships or corporations, except banks and common car- 
riers subject to the acts to regulate commerce, from using 
unfair methods in competition in commerce, 

Now this act does not define what are unfair methods of 
competition. It seems to me as a layman and as a lumber- 
jack, as I say, that it is within the power of this commis- 
sion to determine what are unfair methods of competition, 
and if it appears on inquiry that this comes within the 
interpretation which is given it by this board, and it decides 
that the competition is unfair, then it has the power to 
attempt to correct it. It has the power to institute a fur- 
her inquiry to be made to confirm all this information which 
we have been puttirg in here, and to ascertain whether or 
not it is correct. Certainly it seems incomprehensible to 
me that a body of intelligent men such as yourselves, versed 
in business affairs, can sit here and listen to the state- 
ments that have been made affecting the third largest in- 
dustry in the United States, and not feel that something 
ought to be done to correct the situation, in view of the 
fact that every country in the world is trying to conserve 
its timber resources. I personally believe that this clause 
gives you the power to help us and we want you to help 
us for Wisconsin and Michigan, because we are between the 
two jaws of a nut cracker, and we are “getting it in the 
neck,” to put it vulgarly. 

Now, I am the father of this idea. I have felt this for 
some time back, and about six months ago I attended one 
of our association meetings and I talked to our people and 
said here, we ought to bring suit. Here is this Federal 
Trade Commission coming on and it is going to take up 
these subjects. Now, if that trade commission is created 
for any purpose whatever, it is to help the business public, 
and we certainly need help. One of the first subjects it 
will take up will be the first large industry which is pre- 
sented to them. Let us make a formal charge against the 
yellow pine people. They are stealing our territory. We 
are competing against them. We know they are selling be- 
low cost and they are forcing us to do the same thing. 
Well, there was a difference of opinion among our people, 
and they said, “Oh, I do not think we ought to. They are 
not doing it purposely. We ought not to show an un- 
friendly spirit against the industry. They are in as bad a 
tix as we are.” So I came down to this meeting with my 
statement, and of course I do not want to be classed as a 
black sheep among my brethren. I bave a lot of friends in 
the business in the South and in the West and I do not 
want to be rated as making a malicious attack upon them. 
So I talked the matter over with them a little and it re- 
sulted in my going to Mr. Boyle here and asking him his 
opinion of this phase of the matter, and we prepared, or 
Mr. Boyle prepared, some remarks on that subject of unfair 
competition, which I would like to read you: 


Suggestions as to What is Unfair Competition. 

In addition to the suggestions made as to section 6 
touching the commission's power to give affirmative aid I 
call attention to some considerations of section 5, as they 
relate to the question of power. 

My original thought, as to the unfair competition section, 
was that its scope was confined to those business practices 
which, for a long period of time, we have classified as unfair 
competitive methods, such as price discrimination, tying 
contracts, ete. The Clayton bill, sections 2 and 3, defines 
certain things as coming within the condemnation of the 
act. The things condemned are within the scope of unfair 
competitive methods. 

The trade commission act goes much farther and brings 
within its scope all unfair competitive methods that are 
hurtful to the public. 

Section 5 is all inclusive and gives the commission large 
discretion. Now, it is to be noted that under section 5 
public welfare is the test to be applied to the unfair prac- 
tices investigated. Just what will be considered as unfair 
competition under the section is as yet a virgin question. 

As suggested, the resultant effect on the public is the 
touchstone to be used. It is clear that if the vellow pine 
people, for example, with a view of crippling hemlock iuter- 
ests, were to come into the territory of the latter and sell 
their product at less than cost, doing this with design and 
for a selfish purpose, such conduct would surelv come within 
the purview of the act: that is, if it could be further shown 
that as a result of this situation public welfare was in- 
volved. It would seem that this conclusion must be sound. 

Assume, however, that as a result of market eonditions, 
due to overproduction, the yellow pine people were compelled 
to sell their product at less than cost. and under’ such cir- 
cumstances invaded hemlock territory! No unworthy pur- 
pose is involved. And further assume that this competitive 
condition is destructive of hemlock interests. to the same 
extent as if unworthy ulterior motives were back of yellow 
pine interests—that as a result of these conditions public 
welfare was touched—would not such a situation come 
squarely within the act? In other words, it is a question 
as to the effect and not the intent which would be the de- 
ciding factor. 

The hypothesis last suggested renresents the exact situ- 
ation at the vresent time. The hemlock people are sub- 
jected to unfair competitive conditions, and this due to 
the fact that vellow pine interests are selling their nroduct 
in hemlock territory at less than the cost of manufacture, 
with the resalt that hemlock is being driven from the field, 
and this for the reason that the interests exploiting yellow 
pine territory are more powerful financiallv than are the 
people interested in the manufacture of vellow pine. 

It is indeed not difficult to deduce a nublic interest touch- 
ing a sitvation of the kind indicated. It is not our purnose 
to urge that the sitvation as here outlined is due to motives 
of unfairness on the nart of the yellow nine neonle, We 
realize that overnroduction and uncontrolled competition are 
responsible: bunt whatever mav be the cause, the result to 
the hemlock neople is the same. 

We. therefore, urve that if the commission should con- 
elude that under section 6 it has insufficient nower to remedy 
the evi's outlined at this bearing, then we urve that the 
commission investivate the unfair comnetitive conditions in- 
volved and advise with business interests that are so touched 
as to a remedy. 


In response to a question from the chair as to how 


far substitutes had affected the market for hemlock, 
Mr. Worcester replied that while substitutes had prob- 
ably encroached upon the better forms of lumber, they 
had made a market for low grade lumber for cement 
forms. 

Mr. Worcester’s written address as filed with the 
commission, contaihed as an exhibit a statement from 
R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Company, 
Goodman, Wis., as follows: 

Mr. Goodman made a statement showing that sales 
for the first six months of 1915 for his company aver- 
aged 1,723 as compared with 1,820 during 1914. 


In studying the interesting subject of lumber cost account- 
ing, I have had occasion to meet many other manufacturers 
and examine their costs of manufacture and the realizations 
obtained for their product, and I can confidently assert 
that the conditions of at least ten of the largest and pre- 
sumably the most efficiently managed operations in Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan are making no better showing than 
that disclosed by the above statement concerning the Good- 
man Lumber Company. I am also in a position to state that 
numerous smaller companies operate on a margin of loss 
at least double the amount a thousand feet indicated by 
these statements. d 

Some of these companies continue to operate beyond that. 
point that determines operation to be financially a less evil 
than ceasing to operate—that is, the point where ttre loss 
from oncration consumes all of the carrying charges and fixed 
overhead charges. But these mills are torced to continue 
producing lumber because they are not financially ingenius 
enough to command the necessary credit for carrying them 
over a period of idleness and because they live in such close 
familiarity with their employes that the dictates of their 
heart compel them to maintain their payroll to the extent 
of a complete sacrifice of all stumpage values. 


Relationship Between Employer and Employee. 


It is not that lumbermen are better than other men in 
other lines of work. Some of Miss Ida Tarbell's articles 
would indicate that where employers in any line of industry 
are brought in contact with their employees there develops 
immediately a genuine concern for their welfare and we 
lumbermen are, for the most part, so situated in our little 
towns—away by ourselves—that employer and employee are 
thrown together as they are not thrown together in the 
larger centers. 

I will give you one little example. I am returning to the 
village of Goodman tonight, for Mrs. Goodman has a chil- 
dren's party tomorrow. Last year Mrs. Goodman and two 
of her village friends called on every family and invited the 
children between the ages of five and ten. The entertain- 
ment was simple—they played ‘drop the handkerchief,” 
“ring-around-the-rosy” and ‘‘London Bridge is falling down.” 
The refreshments were ice cream cones and cookies. There 
were one hundred and sixteen children—all well dressed, 
rosy cheeked happy children. I slipped around and took 
these photographs. You will enjoy looking at them. I am 
no philanthropist and do not pose as one but I love these 
children, and I am proud of the village they live in and 
the industry that dresses, feeds and educates them, 


[The photographs referred to were of groups of the 
children and their mothers at the party.] 


The fathers of these children, who work in our mills and 
yards are trained for that work and if set adrift—what can 
they do? Many of these people who have pretty homes and 
happy children were destitute when they came to us, I 
do not want to turn them out because they are all my friends 
and Mrs. Goodman’s friends. 

Our company is one of a thousand—there are thousands 
of towns like Goodman, in Michigan, Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
Texas, Idaho, Washington—all over the great producing 
regions represented at this hearing. 


Forest Waste Keenly Felt. 

We feel keenly the waste of our forests in unregulated 
and wasteful overproduction. We feel more keenly still the 
danger of forced suspension because of lack of reasonable 
regulation and what this forced suspension means to the 
3,000,000 men, women and children in these little pioneer 
mill towns, 

There is in much of the matter presented here such a 
variance from what is in the public mind concerning our 
industry that you are no doubt surprised. The difference 
between the state of the industry here presented and the 
condition set forth in the report of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions on the Lumber Industry is extreme. Yet it can be 
explained. 

There are two periods in the history of the industry of 
the last thirty years: 

First, the period of increasing values and gradually ad- 
vancing price level, that terminated about 1907, that was 
rife in timber speculation; replete with big enterprises that 
developed a few big men and few large fortunes. It was a 
period of wonderful development in which all the other 
great industries equally shared. 

Second, the period of fluctuations from a stationary or 
horizontal price level that has existed from 1907 to the 
present day, which means, with some exceptions, a sta- 
tionary stumpage value and the necessity of the mill opera- 
tor earning each year the taxes and carrying charges on 
his entire stock of standing timber. This was a period in 
which all of the tendencies lead to wasteful and ruinous 
overproduction. 

The investigations of the Bureau of Corporations were 
made in good faith and disclosed the conditions of the in- 
dustry prior to 1907, and if these conditions had continued 
in our industry since that date, they would be deserving of 
drastic treatment, but although this Bureau could investi- 
gate the past it could not investigate the future or be con- 
demned for not doing so. We ourselves have only now 
awakened to the fact that there has been a radical change in 
the conditions affecting the industry, and to us a most 
startling warning of danger—a most serious alarm lies in 
the fact that with the changed conditions so ably portrayed 
to you at this hearing of lumbermen, under ‘the auspices 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with 
such urgent need of legislative help we lumbermen must 
still keep fighting the opprobrium of past decades; still pay 
the penalty for the old days of prosperity and expansion 
that our industry by some fortuitous chance has been 
singled out to be crucified for. 

To you, gentlemen, I appeal—to you when you have well 
considered all that has been presented to you here and all 
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that you find as you continue your tour, when you are 
yourselves convinced, as we ourselves are now convinced of 
the iniquities we seem to be forced to perpetuate against 
ourselves, against our fellow lumbermen, against public 
interests and against the national welfare of the future; 
that you will do all that in your wisdom you feel em- 
powered to do on behalf of our industry; that you will 
recommend to Congress and to the President the doing of 
those things you feel are reasonable and fair and for the 
benefit of the public interest in relation to the lumber 
industry. 

A request from President Downman brought President 
Keith, of the Southern Pine Association, to his feet 
and some remarks from that gentleman on the relative 
inereases and decreases of the country’s population and 
the conspumption of lumber per capita, much of which 
is familiar to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
earlier publication in this paper. 

Mr. Downman then called on L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the Southern Pine Association, who addressed the 
commision at length. 


Mr. Boyte—Mr,. Chairman and gentlemen of this com- 
mission: I do not propose at this time to undertake a 
discussion of the legal matters that would naturally pertain 
to your powers. This I refrain from doing for two reasons: 
Virst, I think it would be better for this commission to as- 
semble all the data and be thoroughly conversant with the 
economic and industrial problems involved, working out 
in its own mind as it goes forward such thought as would 
be suggested touching the application of this statute to the 
situation as you find it. I hope at the conclusion of your 
hearings on this subject to have the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of discussing the whole subject in an assembled 
form with you not only from the standpoint of a lawyer 
summing up the evidence but from the standpoint of a 
lawyer seeking to apply legal principles as involved in this 
statute to them. 

Therefore I will not undertake at this time to make any 
extended remarks about this phase of the matter. I think 
also that there are two or three gentlemen to follow me 
with brief suggestions and I feel that it would be proper 
for me to hasten my remarks to a conclusion: 

There are one or two matters, however, that I do want 
you gentlemen to carry with you as you go ahead with this 
investigation. We are all the time thinking, of course, and 
naturally and properly thinking of the great public, the 
consuming public, and by law and in every way we are 
seeking by legislative enactments to protect that public from 
selfishness, and from greed, and from overreaching tendencies 
on the part of men who sell things to the public, and that 
is right. That is proper. 

However, in considering that phase of this whole indus- 
trial problem I beg of you gentlemen to carry this thought 
in your minds that in this great industry that is one of 
prime importance to the nation there are practically 700,- 
000 wage earners, which at an average of five to a family 
comprehends in the neighborhood of 3,700,000 people. They 
are of this great body of consumers that we are thinking 
about all the time, and a condition in the industry of that 
great multitude which trends to crimp it, and pinch it, and 
hurt it, labor having to carry its proportionate burden, 
reacts upon all other branches of industry, and as a se- 
quence that great consuming public is injured as a result 
thereof. 

Now, that may be academic in a sense, but it is a mat 
ter that we must bear in mind as we go forward in this 
general thought. You must remember that there are 38,- 
000,000 wage earners in the nation, and that this great 
industry comprehends a considerable factor in that branch 
of our life. 


The Recurring Question of Substitutes. 


Now, just one other thing. The recurrent suggestion 
comes from the commission as to this problem of substi- 
tutes. Just what is in the mind of the commission in refer- 
ence to that matter I know not, but I beg of you to think 
of this in that connection also, and these are but a few 
suggestions that are thrown out as J hope to elaborate 
more extensively later. Suppose that as a result of the 
inventive genius of mankind these substitutes should take 
the place of lumber here and there, and that as a result 
thereof lumber will he supplanted in this field and in that 
field? That phase of the matter does not cure, but on the 
contrary aggravates the already aggravated situation for 
this reason: Here we have an industry of 48,000 plants, 
and 17,000 in the yellow pine industry alone. Great con- 
cerns that are now going concerns; thev can not shut down: 
it is impossible to shut down these plants and thereby con- 
serve the industry. You can conserve the forests by shut- 
ting them down, but the men who have their money in- 
vested would be ruined thereby. They can not do it. The 
overhead charges of the upkeep of the closed plant make it 
impossible to do that: so you have a condition, not a theory. 
confronting you in this industry. 

Now, here are these great wide outspread plants eating 
up a one-crop product. As the yellow pine produces 40 
odd percent of the cntire output, due to its peculiar condi- 
tion it has got to market its product when it is cut, and 
they are cutting in a limited competitive condition. There 
is no chance for this man to shut down and have this other 
man go forward and take his trade away from him. So, 
therefore, they must cut, and they cut the choice sirloin 
steak of the tree and leave the other part of it to rot and 
to be waste to civilization. 

That is lost, gentlemen, forever; and so when I heard 
one of these gentlemen say that we have our troubles I 
thought that I saw a smile on the face cf the commission 
in this thought, that all of these men coming hefore you 
have their troubles, and that these men’s troubles are no 
sreater or different from anybody else’s troubles. But they 
are, gentlemen. 

_ The shoe manufacturer, the packer—any other source of 
industrial activity that comes before you does not present 
the same thought or situation that these gentlemen do. 
Why? Because this line of industry or that.may be tempo- 
rarily affected by war and by financial stress and after- 
ward recover its healthy condition; but this industry, af- 
flicted and its resources wasted, never can have replace- 
ment. Therefore you have a matter that not only touches 
these men but indeed touches the public at large in a very 
intimate way, and one of the thoughts I had in my mind 
in reference to this matter is this: That if in the final 
analysis you business men, seeking to aid the constructive 
life of this nation and help further the plain, great body 
of the people, if you should find as we feel you must find 
that there is grave need of help here, governmental help, 
Suidance and protection, if you feel that way when you 


come to the conclusion of your investigation and you should 
find no paragraph in this law of yours to relieve the situ- 
ation, I think, gentlemen, that you ought to be at least 





in a position where you could go to the Congress of our 
country and say to it that here is a great natural resource 
that is being shamelessly wasted, due not to the fault or 
policy of the men engaged in it but due to competitive con- 
ditions over which they have no control. 

Now, that is a thing of service, and of great service that 
you can do, if you can not help these men now. 

Pleads for Assistance. 

There is a deep thing here, a big thing, and it is one, 
gentlemen, that you are to feel the responsibility of when 
you come to the final end of the route of the investigation, 
because generations yet to come are going to be either bene- 
fitted or unrelieved by your acts. So that if you find these 
things to exist as these men tell you, there ought to be help. 
Their position and condition are distinct and challenge aid. 
In no other nation in the world would this thing be per- 
mitted, much less be unavoidable. 

Now, the thought may come and your investigation may 
show, for example, that these men are suffering from over- 
production due to the exploitation of the forests unduly. 
That they have no business and no right to go and bond 
great properties in view of the very thing that now con- 
fronts them, and you may find that much of their diffi- 
culty is due to a lack of vision on their own part. Some- 
body might say, “If they made that bed, let them lie in it.” 

That would be all right, gentlemen, if you were dealing 
with a resource that did not belong to humanity, but this 
thing is not in that category. If error has been made, if 
mistakes have been made in the building of plants that 
should not have been built, that does not alter the thing: 
I now repeat and use the language of a great man who has 
gone before, and that is that we are confronted not by a 
theory but by an actual condition. 

Just one word about a thought suggested by Mr. Worces- 
ter, and I make it simply that you may be carrying it in 
your mind. In the little brief that I filed and which I 
shall claborate later I sought to analyze section 6 on the 
theory that by the process of interpretation we might arrive 
at some power in the hands of this commission whereby 
these men could come to you, telling you their troubles, and 
you could authorize them to do something that would bring 
about relief. There is going to be and doubtless will be 
grave doubt as to the correctness of my conclusions. Of 
that later on; however, not now, but later. 

Hlowever, this business man, this man Worcester, who 
comes here telling his story as a plain business man, vis- 
ioned a thought that I think goes deeply into the heart of 
this whole controversy, a suggestion that did not appeal to 
me at first, but as I thought about it and still think about 
it, it appeals to me more and more, and that is this: that 
under this new, untried problem of unfair competitive con- 
ditions you have the right to control and regulate, to abate, 
wherein you exercise quasi-judicial power. In that section 5 
there is the significant thing that when you find unfair 


competitive conditions affect public welfare then you of 
your own initiative zo into and seek to correct that 
situation. 


Now it is the public that that section had in mind, that 
the legislators had in mind; not the motives back of the 
competitive unfair situation. As a lawyer on the bench, 
you business men know that the books that deal with un- 
fair competition deal with an entirely different thought than 
T have here in my mind; but the unfair competitive situation 
in this lumber trade, due to conditions that are unavoidable, 
may be the solution of your power in this matter. 

Now you say, “What could you do?’ I do not know that 
answer, gentlemen, but I know this, that your commission 
was designed to help; not simply to investigate and to find 
out, but actually to help. All right. Now we will say that 
hemlock had come here in the first instance and told its 
story and said that these people were ruining them, and you 
would call yellow pine before you and say, “What about 
this, gentlemen?” and they would say, “Yes, it is true, but 
our hands are tied. We can not help ourself.” You then 
have an unfair competition affecting the public, and both 
parties to the trade condition wanting to be relieved, Yel- 
low pine can not help themselves, because I think the 
lawyer might say it is all right, but you could not say to 
them as a lawyer in the presence of a distinguished lawyer 
on this bench here: “There is nothing in this law pro- 
hibiting these men from getting together and combining, if 
you please, and limiting their production to the needs and 
the necessities of their industry as long as that does not 
impinge upon the welfare of the trade and the public.” 

There is no doubt about that, but they do not dare to 
take my advice, because another lawyer that is on the bench 
may not agree with me or with my theory, and therefore 
they are pinched between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones. They say they do not dare to relieve the situation 
by helping the hemlock people by limiting their production 
to the needs of the trade. 

Now I make this suggestion, and I do not make it with 
any vanity of thought about it at all, and I want you 
gentlemen to understand that I come here very humbly 
about this matter. But suppose you say to these gentlemen : 
“Here is an unfair competitive condition. We feel we have 
the power to regulate a condition of that kind,” and you 
make the suggestion to yellow pine as to how the matter 
could be relieved. Now, that is just a thought thrown out 
for us to think about later. 


Wants to Aid Commission. 


To conclude now what I have to say here. These gentle- 
men have asked me to go forward with this investigation 
to the end. I want tobe of real help to this commission. 
This is not like a lawyer serving men to get an advantage. 
I want to help this court, because in helping it I help my 
clients. I am going to take this record as it develops from 
time to time after we get through with this Chicago 
hearirg, and before you assemble at some point, digest 
and abstract the record you have made here, putting under 
appropriate headings, conservation, cost of production, dis- 
tribution and so on, and so forth, assembling the data 
that have been made up hy this record, and then I will 
print this report and put it in your hands, thus enabling 
you more readily to get on top of this mass of detail. 

In addition I will do that for the additicnal purpose that 
I want you gentlemen to ask us to bring you things. We 
want to give you information. This is the beginning of 
this inquiry. Later on things will occur to you. You will 
want to know things and we want you to ask us, and we 
will bring you the best we have. 

In addition to that I propose making as careful an exami- 
nation as I can of this Canadian situation. Not loose talk, 
not hearsay statements, but actual copies of their statutes 
and their practice, so that you may know that when you 
talk to Congress, if that is the route that you will have to 
go, that you can say, “Thus they do in Canada, thus they 
do in Australia, thus they do in Germany, and so on. In 
other words, I want to be of real service. I feel in this 
case, gentlemen, in a parting word now, as I said to Mr 
Keith some weeks ago, that I wanted at this age in my 
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life—and I have been in the general practice many years 

I wanted to get into some branch of activity where I could 
not only serve myself as a lawyer in a professional way 
of gaining a livelihood, but I wanted to serve the public 
in some way that would be helpful. And, gentlemen, here 
is the way that I am going to try to serve them, and 
that is to help you arrive at a just and a fair conclusion. 

Honesty and frankness you will meet with, gentlemen, 
in this whole proposition. The day has passed for men to 
put their sails to the wind to find out which way it is 
blowing. They are going to put all the cards on the table. 

I want to say as a suggestion that you must not think 
that this number of men here is the total who are inter- 
ested. These men represent approximately 2,000 plants. 
They represent in the neighborhood of from 1,400 to 1,600 
operators. They represent one-third of the cut of the 
forests of the nation, so you have before you in this meeting 
here a very representative body of men, and I can say 
something for them that they cannot say for themselves: I 
have been in their conferences; I know their heart purposes ; 
I know they are honest; I know they want to give you the 
best information they have; and I want to say something 
further for your gratification if I may, and that is that 
they are pleased and gratified at the spirit in which they 
have been met by this commission. 

Now, gentlemen, as the matter will go forward, I am 
going to develop my part in this work as best I can, in 
reference to the decisions of courts and things of that 
kind, and I would be glad to hunt them out for you, if 
any thought of that kind should come up. I am not your 
attorney; I am these gentlemen’s attorney, and I am going 
to serve them the best I can, but I think I can serve them 
best by being of as much aid to you as possible. 

Tre CHAIRMAN: Mr. Boyle, referring to the investigation 
in Canada, we have the laws pretty well digested ? 

Mr, BoxLe: Yes! 

THe CUAIRMAN: But any trade agreements or contracts 
or facts with reference to the methods of fixing prices, or 
production, which as you say are not hearsay— 

Mr. Boyte: Yes. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Anything of that kind that you can 
gather would be very welcome. 
Mr. Borie: Yes. I am going to get that and I am going 


to get you also an extended illumination of the thought 
Mr. Nelson gave us here, because I fear that we may come 
at the end of this investigation to a conclusion of this 
kind: We will help our manufacturers in this country to 
develop their foreign trade and let the domestic situation 
take care of itself. How much better would it be for the 
foreign situation to be abandoned altogether, rather than 
to leave the domestic matter to its own mercies? 


J. J. Rockwell, of Chicago, at the request of Presi- 
dent Downman, addressed the commission relative to the 
inroads of substitutes for forest products and_ their 
effect on the latter. He cited Government publica- 
tions, especially those of the Forest Service, a publica- 
tion of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, advertisements and other published 
matter to show the progress made by concrete, steel, 
brick and other substitutes at the expense of lumber. 
He quoted fire insurance authorities of national reputa- 
tion in support of the comparative immunity of well 
built wood construction against fire. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., the next speaker, 
spoke briefly upon the subject of conservation. His 
remarks were in line with much that has been previously 
written and uttered by him that has been published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and he supplemented them 
by providing the commission with printed copies of 
some of his recently delivered addresses. 

W. B. Greely, assistant forester, was called on by 
President Downman, and he said in effect: 


I do not feel that the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the administration of the national forests are 
very materially involved in this investigation. In the 
Federal holdings, principally the western States, the pub- 
lic is interested in approximately 590,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber. It has been the policy of the Government in the 
pursuance of acts of Congress concerning administra- 
tion of these acres to offer that stumpage for sale from 
time to time in limited quantities and up to the present 
date our annual sales have run approximately up to 500.- 
000,000 feet. It is very apparent, therefore, that the sales 
of national forest timber have not as yet become any im- 
portant factor in the supply of lumber of the country. 

The bulk of the timber cut in the national forests goes 
for the supply of various local industries and manufac- 
tories. which logically look to these adjacent areas to fur- 
nish the timber products which they need. In addition to 
this local use a number of sales have been made from 
time to time to larger companies which particinvate in 
the general lumber trade of the country, and to that ex- 
tent the Government has frankly recognized that the 
timber from the national forests is competing in a degree 
in the lumber markets of the country with timber under 
private ownershin and being manufactured by private 
mills. The extent to which the public timber should be 
sold under such conditions as those now existing is 
very properly a matter for careful consideration by the 
Government, and it is being given careful study in con- 
nection with a general inquiry into the whole situation 
that the Forest Service now has in progress. 

The situaticn which has been presented here by lum- 
hermen from various sections has been reflected in the 
demand for national forest timber. The applications for 
the purchase of Government stumpage have fallen off 
materially in the last two or three years, and in manv 
cases this has been enough to warrant extensions of 
time to contractors who had already purchased Govern- 
ment stumpage. It has been our policy to do that and 
not to force operators to cut the timber which they 
had bought when to do so would force them to operate 
their plants at a material loss. We have been very 
glad to approve of extensions of time and to permit cut- 
ting to wait until market conditions were more favorable. 

Our sales of timber, which now have amounted to about 
500.009.0909 feet a vear. have been greatly reduced and 
the probability of additional sales for the time being is 
of course materially emphasized. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not manufacture any timber, at least not of 
the National forests. 


General Boyle, referring to Mr. Greely’s remarks 
relative to extensions of time being adjusted to the 
exigencies of market conditions, asked of Mr. Greely 
if the Goverument had taken any contracts off the hands 
of individuals who had entered into contracts with it 


by reasor of inability to carry through their contracts. 
To which Mr. Greely replied: ‘‘That has been done in 
a few cases.’’ General Boyle asked if a private owner 
erecting a mill through a bond issue should not be 
entitled to similar advantage under similar disadvan- 
tageous conditions and if in Mr. Greely’s opinion he 
should not be granted similar extensions. To which Mr. 
Greely answered in effect: 

‘«The conditions are just these: In purchases of tim- 
ber from the Government no large investment in stump- 
age is required. The stumpage is paid for in small in- 
stallments as cut and so the investment is limited and a 
man taking only a Government contract does not neces- 
sarily have the same burden as a man operating a pri- 
vate plant.’’ 

In response to Mr. Downman’s query Mr. Greeiy 
said that it is not the policy of the Forest Service to 
reduce the price of timber in periods of depression. 
Urged by General Boyle to make any frank criticisms 
of the assertions of the lumbermen and generally to aid 
the Federal Trade Commission in its research, Mr. Greely 
said: ‘‘About a year ago the Forest Service began a 
comprehensive study of the whole situation in regard to 
holdings, price of stumpage, production of lumber and 
its distribution. We are still engaged upon that study, 
which we hope to compile in the course of the next five 
or six months, and all the data which we obtain will ot 
course immediately be made available for the use of 
the Federal Trade Commission. While that study is in 
progress I feel that it would be imprudent for me to 
make any suggestions.’’ 


Mr. DownMAN: Has it been the experience of your 
department that lumbermen generally have given you any 
information that you scught? 

Mr. GREELY: Yes, sir; for the most part we are getting 
excellent codéperation. 

At this point the commission announced that hearings 
of the lumbermen would be held August 6 at Spo- 
kane; August 10 in one of the northwest coast cities— 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle—and in San Francisco on 
August 21. The hearing then adjourned, at 4:50 p. m. 

Secretary R. 8. Kellogg of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, advises the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that a complete detailed report of the hearing be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission will be printed in 
pamphlet form by the association and will be ready for 
distribution about August 1. As the testimony offered 
and papers read before the commission were so volumi- 
nous as to make it impossible for the trade papers to 
publish the proceedings in full, the association has under- 
taken to print them in pamphlet form in order that the 
lumber trade generally may get the benefit of all of the 
matter offered before the commission. 








CYPRESS ON SUNK VESSEL UNDAMAGED. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 17.—The big four-masted 
lumber eschooner Marjorie Spencer, loaded with lumber 
for the eastern market from the Wilson Cypress Com- 
pany’s wharf here, was rammed amidships early Thurs- 
day evening by the incoming steamship Van, of the 
Jacksonville-Miama line. The schooner was anchored in 
the mouth of the St. Johns river and the steamer, not 
seeing her riding light, struck her square and hard, sink- 
ing her immediately. The impact fortunately carried 
the wounded schooner out of deep water into shoal. The 
lumber will be salvaged and the schooner towed back to 
Jacksonville for repairs. The cypress men here point to 
the fact that a little water will do no more damage to 
the cargo than it would do to a duck’s back. 





NEW MISSISSIPPI MILL PLANNED. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 20.—A. H. George, secretary 
of the board of trade at Meridian, Miss., says negotia- 
tions are being conducted with capitalists who pro- 
pose to establish a mill at that point with a capacity 
of about 100,000 feet a day. This plant is to be used 
for milling-in-transit purposes. George believes the 
new plant will be secured for Meridian but will not 
disclose the identity of the gentlemen interested until 
the negotiations have progressed further. 





COLLECTORS MAY SIGN RECEIPTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—The office of the com- 
missioner of internal revenue, United States Treasury 
Department, has issued a statement relative to the re- 
fusal of collectors to sign what is known as a com- 
mercial receipt, or to indorse what is known as a 
voucher check. Under the law, the only receipts for 
taxes that collectors may sign are stamps or Form 1. 
However, the department has no objection to collectors 
signing commercial receipts or voucher checks, pro- 
vided they write or stamp across the face thereof the 
words ‘‘Not an official receipt.?’ 





PRACTICAL PATENTS OF WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY. 


Two patents of interest to the modern lumberman have 
been filed during the week at the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Copies of them may be obtained for 20 
cents each by application to R. E. Burnham, patent at- 
torney, 867 Bond Building, Washington, D. C.  Here- 
with follows the list of recent patents, compiled espe 
cially for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

1,144,669. Wood-treating cylinder. Grant B. Shipley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,145,040. Matcher. Willis S. Sherman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FEARS OF WOOD FAMINE DISPELLED. 


British Stocks Top Those of Last Year, but Demand Is 
Great—General Conditions Improved. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, July 8.—The chief feature of last 
month’s trading was the large import from Norway and 
Sweden, while a considerable quantity of spruce from 
New Brunswick to order also came to hand and has been 
sent directly into consumption. Swedish shippers have 
taken every advantage of the unique position they now 
enjoy as the chief suppliers of the United Kingdom mar- 
ket, and a big business has been arranged for July ship- 
ment at previous prices. There has been no increase in 
freight rates which, however, are maintained at their 
previous very high level. The Russian import has nat- 
urally been a small one and great competition has been 
shown to charter from the White Sea ports, from which 
alone goods can now be shipped, and prices have been 
forced up accordingly. The pitch pine market remains 
unchanged. Importers’ stocks are now very low, but at 
the high figures demanded only a hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness is possible and then only when prompt delivery can 
be guaranteed. The stock of sawn pitch pine timber in 
the docks has now been reduced to 4,100 loads as com- 
pared with 19,300 loads a year ago, the import of sawn 
wood only cousisting of 4,200 pieces, as against 33,000 
pieces in June, 1914. There was a reduction of 4,000 
standards in the deliveries from the London docks as 
compared with the same period of last year. 


Dock Stock. 
The position on July 1 was as follows: 
1915—Pieces. 


AE MR BN A oh, fis6 sts aioe ove cer sle ane 369,411 734,046 
URC 17 agar erne present oe 1,707,394 1,108,347 
POOEM DOATOR: isc Kise 6 clos cess 5,074,067 4,937,642 
RNTIE © 5's oe ere ele niccacerui oie sie s-6 4,551,591 3,180,491 
MEARE cs oy loves aie gas sein wis ie o.wis orers 287,171 919,630 
MMI INEENODS so lic cascade are loveiersrdiarecere eiace 462,901 584,516 
Pitch pine Geals ...........<<.ss«1 20,788 59,395 

PUGUES D iints-s aise eeia ieee 12,473,323 11,074,067 


There seems no possibility whatever now of the wood 
famine that was so confidently predicted in certain quar- 
ters. Not only has the London stock increased during 
June by 2,200,000 pieces, but it is 1,400,000 pieces in 
excess of the figure at the same period of last year, 
which is a clear indication that the German menace has 
been greatly overestimated. The stock of flooring is the 
highest at this period since 1912, but the demand is so 
good that at present rate of consumption only enough 
stock is on hand to last for two and three-fourths months. 
The holding of rough boards is also considerably above 
the average for midsummer. Baltic deals, on the other 


hand, are the lowest on record. Generally speaking, 
stocks are much heavier than was expected would be the 


case a few weeks ago. 


Mahogany Market. 


The improved position noted in this report of a month 
ago has not been maintained. Demand was not so good 
at the one auction sale held during June, while there has 
also been considerable falling off in the dock deliveries. 
It is perhaps as well, therefore, that the arrivals have 
not been large, consisting only of a cargo of Honduran 
wood (3,300 logs) per Sarrana from Belize and twenty- 
five logs of African. A considerable part of the ship- 
ment of Honduras per Sarstoon which was offered at auc- 
tion had to be withdrawn, but 228,000 feet found buyers 
at prices averaging 1314 cents a super foot as compared 
with 14 cents for the parcel sold last month. A number 
of inferior oddments of the same variety totalling 87,000 
feet was placed without reserve at prices averaging a 
shade over 8 cents a foot. 

The only other lots cleared at auction were 2,200 feet 
of Tobasco, which brought 744 cents a foot, and a few 
miscellaneous lots of African which, however, only repre- 
sented a small part of the wood offered for sale. The 
stock in brokers’ hands consists of 16,725 logs as against 
14,638 logs a month ago and is composed of 1,667 logs 
Tobaseo, 7,167 logs Honduras, 2,176 logs African and 
5,715 logs Cuba. This is rather a big figure, but as im- 
ports must be small for some time to come it is not ex- 
cessive, 

United States Hardwoods. 


Business is as good as was the ease 4 month ago and 
in one or two cases an improvement is noticeable. This 
is so as regards firsts and seconds black walnut lumber, 
also selects 2-inch to 21%4-ineh, the former fetching as 
much as $130 a thousand feet and selects $90. Demand 
for No. 1 common at $75 and No. 2 common at $50 is 
rather poor. In oak the high.prices asked continue to 
affect the market adversely, prices ranging from $100 
upward for firsts and seconds and $65 upward for No. 1 
common. 

Plain oak planks have been in better request and prices 
have now advanced to $75 a thousand feet. There is also 
a steady inquiry for 1-inch boards in all grades, firsts 
and seconds selling at $80 a thousand, No. 1 common at 
$60 and No. 2 common at $50. Demand is poor for 
American whitewood (poplar) in the firsts and seconds 
grades, the chief call being for Nos. 1 and 2 common, for 
which prices have advanced to $52.50 and $42.50 respec- 
tively. Other grades are selling as follows: Panel stock, 
#90 and upward, according to specification; firsts and 
seconds, planed to %-inch, $75, and clear saps planed to 
%-ineh, $60. 

Satin .walnut has been in fair request and in firsts 


and seconds sap gum some sales have also been made. 
Firsts and seconds red gum are worth about $52.50 a 
thousand feet; No. 1 common, $45; firsts and seconds 
sap gum, $45; No. 1 common sap gum, about $40; firsts 
and seconds, 1 by 13-inch and upward, about $52.50, and 
1 by 18-inch and upward, about $55 a thousand. There 
is only a limited demand for ash lumber at the moment; 
prices range from $80 upward a thousand, aceording to 
thickness. 


TO ESTABLISH CHINESE STEAMSHIP LINE. 

San Francisco, July 17.—San Francisco shippers are 
pleased to learn that a Chinese steamship line, to operate 
from Shanghai and other southern China ports to San 
Francisco, is about to be established to compete with the 
Japanese lines now dominating the transpacifie trade. 
According to local reports, Fung Sui, representing a syn- 
dicate of Chinese capitalists, who spent a week in this 
city, is now on his way to New York to close contracts 
for a fleet of five vessels for freight and passenger 
service. It is expected that he will confer with R. P. 
Schwerin, general manager of the Pacifie Mail Steamship 
Company, and eastern bankers on his arrival. Shanghai 
will be a terminal port, and it is thought that the service 
will later be extended to Hongkong and Manila. It is 
expected that San Francisco will claim the bulk of this 
new transpacific trade. 

It is reported that, in order to take advantage of the 
congested freight situation in the far East, due to the 
withdrawal of space in Japanese steamers from non- 
Japanese skippers, several vessels probably will be pur- 
chased in the near future to start the new service. As 
there are five steamers in the Pacific Mail Oriental service 
and the company has announced that they are for sale, 
the local opinion is that the Chinese will take over these 
vessels and operate them with American, or European, 
officers and Chinese crews. 








FLORIDA’S FOREIGN TRADE RALLIES. 


Exports in Lumber and Timber Show Healthy Increase, 
Although Prices Remain Stationary. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 20.—A slow but steady increase 
in the volume of lumber and timber exported each month 
is shown in the monthly report covering the business of 
the Florida exports for June. Furthermore, the number 
of ports making foreign reports increased, demonstrating 
that foreign lumber and timber shipments are increasing 
in volume even though prices remain practically sta- 
tionary. 

During June, 20,261,000 superficial feet of lumber was 
exported, showing an increase of about 5,000,000 over 
any previous month for the last year. All west Florida 
ports are represented, each of them doing some busi- 
ness, with Pensacola doing the bulk of the trading. 

Besides the lumber 119,872 gallons of turpentine and 
34,472 barrels of rosin were shipped, while other wood 
products exported had a valuation of $44,642. Another 
promising feature is that shipments were made to eight- 
een foreign countries.’ 

Florida ports making these shipments and the valua- 
tions from each follows: 

PMA CONEN or evaiy “oheisei ss ¢50iosshihieiavens) sietarsie #.8/ aie oi elereieraseces $1,165,565 
Key West 
NUNN E RM G62 056) cic ola ecd-cc sisi ante ol dieveid si alans ee aevereraa 
Jacksonville 
Boca Grande 
St. Andrews 
Fernandina 

AVRINEUDIA RS os'as's 0. 055. #65) 916)-a,0i"ss 4,0 
Port Inglis 
Carrabelle 
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Countries to which shipments were made follow: 
England 
Cuba 
France 
NINE ogo 616 iohei'g Jo clas brett eco kv 6s, ¥rerie:bs018 slpraveswraceherele wie Bisre 
Argentina 
Denmark 
Italy 


RN cer Sa ater calc lonoie aang 16 later ar on pial eraneow ier Sy bl anerarle. s 24,000 
NINERS ENC Co facbsi5 aay 6, eas fo Puy daceiblos'el eceeetarerar dR 17,189 
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A statement showing the business from Pensacola for 
the six months ended June 30 has been issued. This 
gives the valuation of exports for the period at $5,915,- 
010, which is locally declared an excellent showing, con- 
sidering the difficulty experienced in securing tonnage. 
During this time 36,110,000 feet of lumber, 18,584,000 
feet of sawn timber, 4,600,000 feet of railroad sleepers, 
381,000 gallons of turpentine, 128,000 barrels of rosin 
and 58,878 pieces of oak staves were shipped. 





EXPORT SITUATION GROWING BETTER. 


Houston, TEx., July 19.—The export situation in the 
South and Southwest grows hetter-every week, according 
to Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, who has been keeping his finger on 
the export pulse for many months. Only recently, says 
Mr. Kendall, has the situation showed material im- 
provement, Offers are now increasing, coming mostly 
from European sourees, and are expeeted to assume 
substantial proportions by fall, with a return ijater- to 














WE are busy loading the good 

steamship ‘‘ Sikelstad ”’ 
with oak and gum for Great 
Britain. We have made some 
large shipments in the past, but 
this is the greatest of them all 
—nearly two hundred cars. 
Even with all these cars being 
loaded, we are prepared to fill 
your wants in 


Hardwoods 





and fill them immediately. A 
stock of twenty million feet 
and a full force enabled us to 
accept this order, without inter- 
fering with our general trade. 


Lamb - Fish Lumber 
Company 


“*The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World’’ 


CHARLESTON, MISS., U.S. A. 


“The Big Place on the Lumber Map’’ 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


z—— Makers of 6 i" 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 














LL ; Ask for our prices on 
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2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’”’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 


We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 











If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


























































































GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Wh 1 t in the same car anything in Northern or 
Sandcamntanindedounl choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 





























NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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RKANSAS HARDWOODS 
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“Perfection” Brand 
| Oak Flooring 


“Velvet Edge’’ Flooring Strips. 


It matches perfectly, can’t help it with the 
modern machinery we’ve installed for its manu- 
facture and the care we use in grading It. 


| In Quartered and Plain Oak 


| we carry complete stocks in all thicknesses and can 
ship flooring and lumber in same car. 





Inquiries Solicited. 


Arkansas Oak FLoorinc Co. 
| _ Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


We are located on two railroads and can make prompt ship- 
ments and quick delivery on any order you may place with us 

















{All Builders 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of high grade 
Hardwood products and know we can 
Satisfy in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 





Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, a! 








Cottonwood 





We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


10 cars 4-4x13-17 Box Boards 
Scars 4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 
Scars 4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 
10 cars 4-4x 6-12 1st and 2nds 
2ecars 6-4x 6 and up Ist and 2nds 
100 cars 4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No. land No. 2 Common 
Scars 6-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 


CYPRESS 
100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 


10cars 6-4 Log Run 
2 cars 12-4 Log Run 


Thane Lumber Company | 


eS. Seer Arkansas City, Ark. 














We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 








L >: S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. : 





normal conditions as the situation in Europe adjusts 
itself. ; 

A light movement of export lumber continues to the 
West Indies and to the coast of Mexico, the latter just 
enough to hold out some hope that matters will soon 
open up in the republic. While lumber export firms have 
felt the European crisis more than anything else, they 
have long mourned the conditions that are prevalent in 
Mexico, where one of the biggest fields for the sale of 
export lumber is located. 

Export and coastwise lumber shipments from the port 
of Galveston for the week ended Saturday, July 17, as 
shown by the manifests filed with the customs officials, 
were as follows: 

For Havana and Matanzas, Cuba, via Port Arthur and 
Sabine: Per Ss. Nils—8,526 pieces yellow pine lumber, 
value $2,342. 

For New York: Per Ss. Medina—15,000 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Oriente—3,300 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For New York, via Key West: Per Ss. Comal—15,000 
pieces lumber, value not specified. : 

For Liverpool, via Newport News: Per Ss. Madrileno— 
31,534 pieces oak lumber, 279,276 feet, value $11,171; 15,- 
685 pieces oak staves, value $1,900; 84,883 pieces oak 
staves, value $11,300; 33,580 pieces oak staves, value $9,000 ; 
759 pieces pine timber, 46,000 feet, value $1,800. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Sud—2,250 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For Guantanamo, Santiago, Manzanillo, and Cienfuegos, 
via New Orleans—Per Ss. Aero: For Guantanamo: 12,758 
pieces yellow pine rough and dressed lumber, value $1,548. 
For Santiago: 20,785 pieces yellow pine rough lumber, 
value, $3,204. For Manzanillo, 14,752 pieces yellow pine 
rough lumber, value, $2,132, 

For New York: Per Ss. El Vaile—1,900 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


TENNESSEE EXPORTS INCREASE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 20.—Export business from 
Memphis and the adjacent territory has shown consider- 
able increase recently. It is suggested that it is only a 
short time now until there will be a renewal of the heavy 
movement of both grain and cotton to Europe, and that 
this will result in a decided reduction in the amount of 
ocean freight room available for the handling of lumber 
cargoes. It is pointed out in dispatches received here 
from New Orleans, that it is probable that there will be 
few large steamers loaded with lumber after the first of 
August, and it is evident that lumber exporters are put- 
ting forth every possible effort to get all the lumber on 
board ships now that can possibly be handled. The fea- 
ture of the export movement here recently has been the 
large demand for ash. This material has been rushed 
from Memphis and points in the Memphis territory to 
New Orleans in large volume and the movement has as- 
sumed quite handsome proportions. 

The Kelsey Wheel Company of this city has rejected 
an order for 50,000 wheels from the British Government. 
This action has been taken because of the inability of 
this firm to meet the large domestic and foreign demand 
with its present capacitly. To give an idea of the very 
large foreign business this company has done it may be 
stated on the authority of Manager A. E. Mahannah, 
that it has already sent to England since the outbreak of 
the war, 200,000 wheels. These were largely for automo- 
bile and artillery use. 





MOBILE EXPORT TRADE BRISK. 


MosiLE, ALA., July 20.—Two schooners that have been 
loading for the Bahamas Lumber Company—the Beatrice 
and Corinthia—have finished their cargoes and taken 
out their clearance papers. The Beatrice has 361,000 feet 
of yellow pine lumber and the Corinthia 200,000 feet. 
The former goes to Nipo Bay and the latter to Gibara, 
Cuba, 

Loaded with lumber and timber, the American schooner 
Thomas F. Pollard \eft port Saturday for Genoa, Italy. 
The cargo consists of 259,000 feet of sawn yellow pine 
timber and 187,000 feet of yellow pine lumber and was 
shipped by the Bay City Export Company. 

Loaded with a full cargo, mostly consisting of lumber 
of. all kinds and railroad crossties, the British steamer 
Jessmore cleared for Liverpool Saturday and left port 
yesterday morning. She was loaded by the Elder-Demp- 
ster Company, and her cargo was in part made up of 
168,000 feet hewn yellow pine timber; 423,000 feet yel- 
low pine sawn timber; 75,000 feet gum timber; 74,000 
feet of oak timber; 128,000 feet of pine timber; 99,000 
feet of poplar timber and 1,050 crossties. 





EASIER OCEAN RATES CAUSE INCREASE IN 
HARDWOOD MOVEMENT. 

New OruEANS, La., July 19.—The export lumber 
movement for the week aggregated about 3,131,000 feet, 
the principal items being gum, 856,000 feet; pine, 702,- 
000 feet; ash, 488,000 feet; oak, 290,000 feet; cypress, 
235,000 feet; mahogany, 150,000 feet. In addition 484,- 
872 staves, 34,765 bundles box shooks, 10,644 crossties 
and about 500 hardwood logs were moved, while 685,000 
feet of lumber were cleared coastwise for New York. 
Of the foreign movement a little more than two-thirds— 
2,575,000 feet—went forward to United Kingdom ports, 
Liverpool getting most of it. The total falls below that 
for the week preceding, but still represents a fair busi- 
ness, circumstances considered. The forwarding of 
154,000 feet of cypress by one Liverpool steamer rep- 
resents one of the largest single shipments of cypress 
ever cleared from New Orleans for export. The same 
steamer carried 150,000 feet of mahogany. Spain and 
Portugal got the bulk of the staves. The bark Portugal 
cleared for Oporto with 156,000; the schooner J. Llusa 
Puig took out 82,000 for Barcelona, while 120,000 went 
to the latter port by steamer. 

Export demand does not appear to be materially 
changed. The increased movement of hardwoods is 
attributed mainly to easier ocean rates and larger 
steamer room available. 

Meanwhile, sailing vessels still make this port under 


charter, to handle lumber cargo, principally hardwoods. 
Six such vessels are now in the harbor, with others to 
arrive. A. H. Clement & Co. are handling several, 
loading or to be loaded for British ports. The Simetra, 
chartered by T. Hofman-Olssen, a local exporter, is 
loading for Scandinavian ports. The schooner Francis 
Hyde, under charter to the Rainwater Lumber Com- 
pany is loading for Panama. Other sailing craft are 
taking out stave cargoes to Spain and Portugal. 





CHARTERING ACTIVE FOR FOREIGN PORTS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 17.—The new lumber-carrying 
steam schooner of the Charles Nelson Line is due on 
Puget Sound within a few days to take its first cargo 
of lumber to California. It has a capacity of 1,000,000 
feet. W. R. Grace & Co. have four Peruvian barks, 
with a combined capacity of 4,000,000 feet, now load- 
ing or coming to load on Puget Sound. One of these, 
the Algoa Bay, is taking 1,040,000 feet at Bellingham; 
the Mario will load 1,000,000 feet at Port Angeles; the 
Cavour will take 1,100,000 feet at Bellingham and the 
Alliance is due within a few days to take a cargo to 
the west coast of South America, The offices of Dod- 
well & Co. in this city, agents for the Blue Funnel 
Line, announce that the liner Jason has been requisi- 
tioned by the British admiralty and probably will take 
a eargo of lumber from British Columbia to England. 
It is believed the lumber is intended for railroad con- 
struction work and for the building of houses for Brit- 
ish soldiers in northern France. 

Among the recent lumber charters are the following: 
Kohala, American barkentine, from Puget Sound to 
Australia, to Melbourne, private terms, by Hind, Rolph 
& Co.; Lahaina, American barkentine, for next April 
or July loading, North Pacific to Sydney, 85s; Mel- 
bourne or Adelaide 95s, by Comyn, Mackall & Co.; 
Lizzie Vance, American schooner, from north Pacific to 
Sydney, 90s by Hind, Rolph & Co.; Encore, American 
schooner from north Pacific to Australia, private terms, 
by Hind, Rolph & Co.; Makaweli, barkentine, from 
Puget Sound to Australia in February or March, private 
terms by Hind, Rolph & Co.; Judith, schooner, Grays 
Harbor to west coast, private terms, by Comyn, Mack- 
all & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. have chartered the steam- 
ship Francis Hanify for the Puget Sound-west coast 
jumber trade. 





NORTH PACIFIC COAST MARINE NEWS. 


Victoria, B. C., July 17.—For the first time in a 
number of years the Chilean bark Australia, better 
known on the Coast as the Elisa Lihn, is now on pas- 
sage from Valparaiso to the north Pacific. It is re- 
ported that it is scheduled to come to the Royal Roads 
for orders. This would indicate that the vessel is to 
load lumber on the British Columbia side for the 
return trip to the west coast of South America. The 
Australia is under charter to Comyn, Mackall & Co. 
which firm has loaded a number of vessels on this side 
of the border for offshore ports. 

The Russian ship Endymion is expected to arrive 
shortly at Victoria. The vessel is now sixty days out 
from Adelaide, Australia, and is bound for the Royal 
Roads. The vessel is under charter to Heatley & Com- 
pany to load a full cargo of lumber at the Hastings 
Mills, Vancouver, for the United Kingdom. It was 
originally destined for the Columbia River, but upon 
its arrival off Astoria, will be met and diverted to 
British Columbia. 

The Russian barke Lucipara, Captain Gustaffsson, 
which has been taking on a cargo of lumber at Hast- 
ings Mills, Vancouver, B. C., completed several days 
ago and she is expected to put to sea at any time. 





CALIFORNIA SHIPPING ACTIVE. 


San Francisco, Cau., July 17.—Despite the scarcity 
of ocean tonnage June brought new records for the 
foreign trade of San Francisco. Shipments by sea 
aggregated in value $9,306,000, an increase of $3,600,000 
over the month of June, 1914. For the first four 
months of 1915 the exports from this port aggregated 
$38,320,000 making a new record in that period. The 
increase over the corresponding four months in 1914 
was $11,171,000. Exports to Australia, consisting 
largely of lumber, hay and grain, more than doubled 
in comparison with May of this year, the June figures 
being $1,217,000. 

The offshore freight market continues firm and there 
is a chronic scarcity of tonnage available for foreign 
lumber shipments. Freight rates are still advancing, 
and lumber shippers are chartering ahead far into 1916, 
taking chances on the continuing of the war. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound 
or B. C. to Sydney, 92s 6d to 95s; to Melbourne, 100s 
to 105s; to Fremantle, 115s; to Callao (nominally), 
75s to 80s; to a direct nitrate port (nominally), 75s to 
80s; to Valparaiso f. 0. b. (nominally), 80s to 82s 6d; 
(2s 6d less direct); to South Africa, 120s; to United 
Kingdom, direct port, 160s to 180s. 

The following lumber charters have been announced: 
Schooner A. M. Baxter, from Fort Bragg, with red- 
wood, to Sydney at 95s. Schooner Encore, from north 
Pacific to Australia. 

The American steamer Mary Olson has been chartered 
by the J. G. Rainwater Lumber Company, of New Or- 
leans, for two months at $200 a day net. The Rosalie 
Mahony has also been secured by the same company. 

Niel Nielsen, Australian trade commissioner for New 
South Wales, with headquarters in San Francisco, an- 
nounces that he has arranged for the purchase of three 
shiploads of lumber by the Australian Government. 
This lumber is to be shipped from the Columbia River 
to Australia in the near future. Several vessels have 
been chartered lately for the Australian Government’s 
account, to transport supplies from the Pacific coast. 
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HEADS NEW COMPANY. 

The Albany Baling-Press Company, with factories at 
Albany and Salamanca, N, Y., is now building the same 
line of baling presses as were built by the P. K. Deder- 
rick factory, which was opened in 1860 and closed in 
1915. President M. S. Simmons, of the Albany Baling- 
Press Company, was in the employ of the old company 
from 1873, working himself up from the bench to the 
road, and from the road to the office, finally being made 
superintendent and manager, a position he held for 
twenty-five years and more, until the firm closed the fac- 
tory, and the new Albany company was formed, when 
he was made its president. The new company makes 
the same line of baling presses, only they have been 
considerably improved, it is claimed. This line includes 
all kinds of baling-presses for shavings, excelsior, hemp, 
flax, husks, straw, hay, and all fibrous materials. 

The Albany company has fallen heir to a rare heri- 
tage. A report of the United States commissioner of 





PRESIDENT M. 8S. SIMMONS, ALBANY BALING-PRESS 
COMPANY. 


patents for 1895 gives the names of twenty-five persons 
to whom more than 100 patents were issued in twenty- 
five years. In this list, with such names as that of 
Thomas A. Edison, Hiram S. Maxim, and George West- 
inghouse, jr., appears the name of Peter K. Dederick. 
As a matter of fact, including foreign patents, from 
200 to 300 patents were granted Mr. Dederick on his 
baling-presses. He not only controlled and invented the 
early baling machines, but invented the improvements 
that appeared at frequent intervals for many years, and 
which kept that brand of machinery in the lead in its 
chosen field of work, because when an oid patent expired 
and others started to make it, he always had improved 
features that were still patented and could not be made 
by other companies, 

The baling-presses for shavings and excelsior are 
made especially for the work, and it is claimed, are 
wonderfully successful. Models are furnished to be run 
by hand, horse, or belt power, as may best suit the 
convenience of the purchaser. 





GEARED LOCOMOTIVES BUILT FOR LOG ROADS. 


As timbermen all know, logging railroads may be and 
often are picturesque, but they are never precise until 
after they cease to be logging roads and become public 
earriers. On such roads steep grades, sharp curves, un- 
even track, light rails and bridges are not exceptions 
but the rule. Moreover, this rule is justified by economy 
and experience. For the usefulness of logging roads 
decreases with time in proportion to the efficiency of the 
locomotives used upon them. As soon as the timber in 
a district tapped by a logging road is cut, the value of 
that road as a logging road is gone, and it must be 
either abandoned, or, if conditions warrant, converted 
into a standard, public 
carrier. 

It is for just such log- 
ging roads that the Heis- 
ler Locomotive Works, 
Erie, Pa. builds its 
‘¢Geared Steam Locomo- 
tives.’? On logging roads 
the geared locomotive is 
the right engine in the 
right place. In order to 
obtain the greatest trac- 
tion, it is essential that 
all of the weight be upon 
the driving wheels, but on 
sharp curves and uneven 
track a long, rigid wheel- 
base is impracticable. The 
Heisler geared locomotives 
carry all the weight upon 
the drive wheels, but in- 
stead of a long, rigid 
wheel-base, have two or 
more swiveling trucks. 





THE THREE TRUCK TYPE OF HEISLER GEARED 


This arrangement not only enables the engine to main- 
tain a fair speed over sharp curves and uneven track, 
but by distributing the weight over a greater length of 
track, eliminates the necessity for numerous ties, heavy 
rails and bridges, and this, in turn, means a large re- 
duction in the investment necessary to construct each 
mile of track. This saving is effected in several ways. 
The cost of rails is often reduced one-half; the number 
of ties required is much smaller; the roadbed can be 


graded and ballasted for much less; and the building of - 


bridges is cheaper. Moreover, when compared to a di- 
rect-connected locomotive, the first cost of a geared en- 
gine is less for a given amount of tractive power. 

Upon closer inspection another important advantage 
of the geared over the direct-eonnected engine for serv- 
ice on private lines becomes apparent. The safe speed 
of any type of locomotive for such service is from six to 
twelve miles an hour, and at these speeds a direct-con- 
nected locomotive has a very slow piston speed and 
therefore a defective draft. This difficulty the geared 
locomotive remedies by means of its gear ratios which 
give a higher rotative speed to the engines, resulting in 
higher piston speed. In addition, more frequent ex- 
hausts give a better draft in the fire-box, resulting in 
better steaming, while reduced cylinder condensation 
means still more economy under the conditions obtaining 
upon timber roads. 

In comparing the Heisler geared locomotive to others 
of the same type, the company points to its twenty 
years of practical experience in this specialized field, to 
its corps of technically trained engineers and practical 
operators, and its careful testing and adaptation of all 
improvements. But the company also takes pride in 
showing the actual work of the engine itself, and the 
detailed mechanical features which it claims are largely 
responsible for the success of the Heisler Geared Loco- 
motive in its chosen field of work. Among the most 
important of these features are the following: 

Simplicity, the best materials, thorough workmanship, 
especially in careful machining and fitting, cbtaining ef- 
ficiency and durability. Great flexibility avoids a ten- 
dency to leave the rails on sharp curves and also reduces 
the loss of power due to flange resistance and internal 
friction, thus preventing abnormal wear of tire flanges 
and driving mechanism. The apt design of the heavily 
proportioned truck, constructed entirely of iron, steel 
and bronze, prevents the truck from getting out of 
square when running on curves or over obstructions and 
leaves it independent of the gear-frame, eliminating 
abnormal strains. The independent steel gear frame, 
carefully planed and bored, is fitted with long, ma- 
chined phosphor-bronze axle and shaft bearings that can 
be quickly taken up for wear or replaced without af- 
fecting the exact alignment of the gears, also rigidly 
maintains in accurate alignment the enclosed, oil-sub- 
merged and noiseless steel bevel gears. The very heavy 
gears have extra large wearing surface, and even when 
much worn, withstand severe shocks without breaking. 
The axle gears are easily removed, being clamped so 
they can be readily replaced on the road by any intelli- 
gent engineer without the use of special appliances. 
Large boiler capacity and liberal cylinder volume in 
proportion to the weight of the locomotive enable it to 
start heavy loads, and when started, maintain good 
speed. while using steam expansively and economically 
without causing unnecessary drain upon the boiler even 
when hauling maximum loads. Parts subjected to most 
wear are so arranged that they may be replaced by in- 
expensive duplicates, which are so carefully machined 
they may be replaced on the road by the engineer with- 
out special tools or appliances. All bearings are of 
phosphor-bronze, adjustable for wear, and are provided 
with efficient oiling devices. The universal couplings are 
self-oiling and fitted with removable bronze bushings, 
easily replaced on the road. The motor engines have 
balanced slide valves of the simplest possible construe- 
tion, located so as to be easily inspected and repaired. 
All bolts and nuts carry self-locking devices, and the 
weight on all drivers is as nearly equal as possible. 

The drive-shaft of the Heisler locomotive is placed 
centraily, and this location permits a proper protection 
from snow, grit and sand earried over by the drivers. 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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The engine is symmetrically constructed and can be 
changed from wide to narrow gage, or vice versa, by 
merely shortening the driving axles, swivel bars and 
spring bolsters, as all other parts are interchangeable. 

Realizing the frequent absence of roundhouse and 
machine shop facilities on many logging railways, the 
company has planned its engines and its service so as to 
eliminate the necessity for such facilities. All parts are 
standardized and carried in stock. 
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MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Railroad Buying Not Up to Normal and Low Prices 
Generally Prevail Throughout the Trade—Eastern 
Business Good. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 17.—Many lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest were at play this week with the Mystic 
Shriners’ Imperial Conclave, and in most Seattle offices 
only the most urgent business was attended to. The few 
lumbermen who remained at their desks declared the rail 
business for the week was up to normal, with the exception 
of railroad buying. ‘he railroads are buying a little all 
the time but some lumbermen say this trade so far is only 
about one-third of its usual volume. Ii that_is the case, it 
is pointed out by no less an authority than E. G. Ames, of 
the Puget Mill Company, that the railroads in normal times 
take almost 700,000,000 feet yearly. ‘California trade re- 
mains quiet,” said Mr. Ames. ‘‘We have had no increase in 
foreign business, although I understand trade with the 
East and middle West is fairly good, but prices are very 
low.” 

“Our eastern business is larger in volume,” said J. H. 
Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, “but low 
prices prevail. There is some railroad business rumored but 
so far I have not heard of it being placed in any consider 
able quantities. I believe it will some soon, however. We 
are operating only one side of our cargo mill at Bellingham. 
The scarcity of boats continues to hamper the offshore 
trade.” 

The faculty of the college of forestry at the University 
of Washington has asked the aid of west coast lumbermen 
in opposing the removal of the college from the university 
to the state agricultural college at Pullman, Wash. A com- 
mittee of the State legislature is investigating the educa- 
tional systems of the State and it is rumored an attempt 
may be made to have this committee recommend the change. 
Interested lumbermen say this move would be absurd, in 
view of the fact that Pullman is located in what is known 
as the “cow country” and not a timber region, while the 
University of Washington is in the heart of the lumber and 
timber industry of this State. 

A small exhibit of lumber and shingles has been placed in 
the Stuart Building, in connection with the Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit, by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It consists of a block of Douglas fir 28”x36"x46”. 
A sign on the block tells visitors that this sort of timber 
may be had up to three feet square and 150 feet long or 
four feet square and 100 feet long, Some shingles from the 
John MeMaster Shingle Company's mills are shown; also 
some shingles from a roof laid in 1883 and taken off in May, 
1915. A sign declares the shingles were not worn out but 
the nail-heads rusted off. ‘Use solid zine nails and give 
your roof a chance to stay on,” is the advice contained on 
the placard. here are also samples of panels, doors, and 
various finishes of Douglas fir. 

The exhibit of the West Coast association for the San 
Francisco exposition is completed and will be shipped from 
Tacoma in a few days. It is declared by those who have 
sen it to be one of the best exhibits of western woods ever 
collected. 

Many inquiries have been received and orders placed with 
the printers for the new west coast list, recently adopted by 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Indi- 
cations are that this list is popular and that it will be 
generally adopted by the lumbermen of this vicinity. 

Rate Advance Is Suspended. 

The office of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has 
received word that the proposed advance in lake and rail 
freight rates has been suspended until January 1, 1916. The 
proposed advance amounts to about one cent a hundred 
weight and it would affect almost all points east of the 
great lakes. 

Cc. A. L. Johnstone, vice president of the Walker-John- 
stone Lumber Company, of Mobile, Ala., spent a few days 
in Seattle this week. He was greatly interested in the ex- 
hibit of Douglas fir in the Stuart Building. This was his 
first trip to the Coast and the enormous size of timber 
turned out here amazed him. 

O. L. Wade, a lumber dealer of Indianapolis, attended the 
Shriners’ convention this week. He declared there is con- 
siderable lumber business in the middle West owing to 
orders from the allies for walnut and maple for gun stocks. 
He said some red gum has been taken as an experiment and 
if satisfactory large quantities of it will be used. 

L. L. Woods, of the L. L. Woods Lumber Company, who 
for many years has represented the Atlas Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, in Wichita, Kan., was in Seattle attending the 
Shriners’ conclave and calling on west coast lumbermen. 

W. O. Washburn, known among his fellow Shriners as 
“Canary Bill’ Washburn, was in attendance at the con- 
vention in Seattle this week. Mr. Washburn, who is man- 
ager of the American Hoist & Derrick Company, well known 
manufacturer of log loading machinery, is popular among 
Shriners, being an honorary member of about sixty different 
temples, and was a prominent figure at the convention. 

. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Seat- 
tle, left a week ago for a trip through the middle West and 
may go to the Atlantic coast. 

The United States engineers’ office at Detroit, Mich., has 
sent an inquiry to west coast mills for bids on furnishing 
236,000 feet of timber to be used in the Saint Marys Falls 
Canal, Mich. The bids will be opened July 31. 

The Government has awarded a contract to the Stimson 
Mill Company of Seattle for furnishing 605,000 feet of lum- 
ber to be used in Hawaii. The price is $5,634.30. 


—_—_ 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 17.—Beginning July 19 the 
E. Kk. Wood Lumber Company will operate a night shift 
to enable it to fill orders for 6,000,000 feet of lumber 
within the next fortnight. The day shift has been running 
ten hours daily for a week and the night shift will require 
100 extra men. If Fred J. Wood's plans do not miscarry a 
new record will be established at the mill in loading cargo 
shipments. Of the orders on hand 2,000,000 feet will be 
shipped to Peru. Mr. Wood, who has just returned from 
California, says the British Government has taken most 
available vessels for its own use, and some vessels he had 
depended on getting were commandeered by the British 
authorities several months ago. He declares bottoms for 
foreign cargoes become scarcer every day, while orders are 
plentiful. 

The Earles-Cleary Company runs a ten-hour shift daily 
and President Thomas Earles says that it is its intention 
to maintain this schedule the remainder of the summer. He 
reports rail business to be fairly brisk. 

The Chinn-Knight Logging Company has resumed oper- 
ation following its Fourth of July shutdown and the Boleom- 
Vanderhoof Logging Company will begin its run again next 
week. - 

British Columbia forest products valued at $600,000, as 
estimated by timber dealers here, were shipped into the 
United Stites through Whateom County during the first 
six months of 1915. Railroad reports show that the total 
imports were 1,824 carloads. About 1,200 additional car- 
loads were sent to the United States through Eastern ports 
of entry, making a grand total of 3,024 cars. Of this 
amount it is estimated 60 percent consisted of shingles and 
cedar siding. 





Owing to rains and the watehful activity by loggers and 
the deputy fire wardens practically all the torest fires in 
Whatcom and Skagit counties have been extinguisued. Thus 
fur almost no damage has been done, 

Ss. P. Johns, a retail lumber dealer of Sedalia, Mo., who 
has followed the jiumber business tor about sixty yeirs, 
is in Bellingham visiting his son, 8S. P. Johns, jr., manager 
of the Commercial Shingle Company. 

Ralph Rait, fireman in the Bellingham Federal Building, 
has invented an auger that will bore square holes. ‘The 
device consists of two pieces, like the ordinary auger, and 
works simply. A convincing demonstration has been made 
here by Rait. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 

TACOMA, WASH., July 17.—George S. Long, secretary 
and manager of the Weyerhaeuser ‘Limber Company, has 
returned atter a month’s trip east that took him as far 
aus Washington, ». C., and maue largely for pleasure rather 
than for business. Mr, Long sees no very bright prospect 
in the immediate future tor the lumber market, aithough 
lie says in the Hast generat business conditions are some- 
What better with factories equipped tor manufacturing war 
inunitions very busy. tie aoes not believe business will 
revive to any extent until the war ends. 

B. L. Winchell, of Chicago, trathe director of the Union 
Pacific Railroad system, arrived in ‘tacoma Monday to 
spend three or four uays and to look over the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company's holdings and 
seneral business conditions. Mr. Winchell says that while 
pusiness with the railroads has suffered much the last two 
years, conditions could be a lot worse. He believes a period 
ot reconstruction will come after the European war that 
will give industry in this country a mighty awakening. 

Dr. L. B. Lipscomb, of Wasnington, VD. C., of the Red 
Cross Society, who is conducting a “first aid” campaign 
umong the logging camps and mulls under State auspices, 
will be in Tacoma the Jatter part of July to make this city 
his headquarters while working along the Tacoma Eastern 
Railroad. ‘The Red Cross car which ne has been using ana 
which is used exclusively tor railroad demonstrating, will 
go back east this week, but Dr. Lipscomb will continue for 
several weeks working among the mills and camps at the 
request of the Industrial Surgeons’ Society. Dr. Lipscomb's 
work is said by State officials already to have brougnt about 
refcrms in the sanitary arrangement at some of the camps. 
Ixmployers have shown as much interest as the men and in 
many cases work was stopped to permit all the men to at- 
tend the lecture and demonstration. 

The West Coast Lumber Manutacturers’ Association an- 
nounces it is making a special effort to bring the statistical 
cut-and-shipments department of its work up to a standard 
that will be of special interest. In May it received reports 
trom eighty-two members and thirty-five non-members. It 
especially urges all milimen to fill out and promptly return 
the blanks sent them for this information. 

An unusual measure of relief has been afforded the minds 
of millmen, loggers and timber owners this week by sev- 
eral heavy rainialls, beginning Sunday and being general 
throughout western Washington, giving the forests another 
drenching and further removing danger of forest fires. With 
the guard of 235 men on duty in the timber counties and 
rains in June and July, forest officials believe 1915 is almost 
assured of record minimum timber damage, 





ARCUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., July 19.—Lumber 
prices and demand seem to hold steadily this week. If 
anything there is a slightly perceptible advance, and as 
a general rule lumbermen are more optimistic than they 
have been. 

A new railroad tariff on shingles that will go into effect 
August 15 on shipments from this vicinity into Iowa will 
result in a saving of as much as $10 a car. Shingle men of 
this district say this reduction will give them a much bet- 
ter chance to compete with the patent roofing concerns and 
that this new tariff will be the means of bringing heavier 
demands to this harbor and the surrounding country. Shingle- 
men on this harbor are preparing to advertise their brands 
extensively. 

The White Star Lumber Company, whose plant at White 
Star has been closed since the latter part of June, resumed 
operation last week. During the shut-down repairs and 
improvements were made and everything put in readiness 
for a long and steady run. 

The plant of the N. & M. Lumber Company recently 
resumed operation after a shut down necessitated by the 
breakage of some of the mill machinery. 

Nearly all the logging camps surrounding Grays Harbor 
either resumed work last week or are preparing to do so in 
the near future. 

The mill of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company 
expects to resume operation the first of the coming week. 
The mill has been closed down for some time to make re- 
pairs and add machinery. Among the innovations is the 
complete remodeling of the lath mill. 

In order to make extensive repairs and improvements the 
plant of the E. K, Wood Lumber Company at Hoquiam has 
been closed down since June 24 and will not resume until 
August 1. Among the improvements being made are a new 
log slip, a new style of set works, a new track carriage and 
many others that will add to the ease and facility of han- 
dling lumber at this plant. 

Lumber cargoes shipped from this Harbor during June 
were about normal amounting to in all about 29,244,000 
feet shipped in thirty-eight vessels. Of this amount 21,- 
050,000 feet went into the domestic trade. Shipments 
during the month were nearly 12,000,000 feet less than in 
June, 1914. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


IKLAMATH FAs, OrE., July 17.—The Klamath Manu- 
facturing Company is installing $200,000 worth of new 
machinery in the box factory at Shippington, which will 
make it one of the most complete on the Coast. Seven or 
eight new machines are being installed, among them a new 
planer that will feed 250 feet of lumber a minute. The 
factory was narrowly saved from fire last Wednesday night 
shortly after 9 o’clock when the night watchman attempted 
to fill a lighted Jantern which exploded. Prompt aid in 
putting out the fire, however, prevented serious damage, 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Everett, WASH., July 19.—The Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany, of Snohomish, resumed operations last Wednesday, 
following a shutdown of its sawmill of two weeks. The 
planing mill closed down Wednesday night, in order that 
250 horsepower engine might be installed. 

John Spithill will within a few weeks remove his shingle 
mill from Granite Falls to a point about a half mile north 
of Robe, the move being made in order to get a timber 
supply at all seasons of the year. 

Losses from forest fires have been remarkably small this 
year, despite the fact that the season for fires is well 
advanced. The only loss so far reported was some timber 
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neat the Wagner & Wilson logging works at Monroe, and 
was not heavy. 

According to advices from eastern and central Washington, 
ihe crop conditions are excellent on the eve of harvest and 
there will as a consequence assuredly be heavy buying of 
lumber and shingles this fall. One lumber salesman de- 
clared that there would be more lumber sold this fail in 
eastern Washington than during the last ten years. 


OREGON 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

















New Enterprises Are of Importance—Building Regu- 
lations Obstructive—Suggestion Is Made for Increase 
of Ocean Carriers. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 17.—E. J. Young, of Madison, 
Wis., was in Portland during the week, registered at the 
Benson Hotel. It is reported here that Mr. Young is 
heading a syndicate that is negotiating for the purchase of 
a timber tract of 12,000 acres located in Lincoln County, 
this State, from the creditor trustees of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and mills at Coos Bay, Ore. The purchase price, according 
to reports here, is $750,000, but these figures could not be 
authoritatively confirmed here. 

The contract for the erection of the Kendall Bros.’ 
sawmill, at Roseburg, has been let to the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and work will be started as 
soon as the Supreme court passes on the validity of the 
bonds authorized by the city at a recent election to aid 
the project, which includes the building of a _ thirty-mile 
railroad into the timber out of Roseburg. The mill will 
have a daily capacity of 350,000 feet. Forty carloads of 
machinery have been ordered, the first installment to be 
shipped December 1. 

Effort has been sought here to have the building regula- 
tions amended so as to permit slow burning mill constructed 
buildings within the fire limits, but the council voted against 
the proposed measure. However, it is possible that the 
matter will be agitated further as many believe that such 
buildings are fully as fireproof as those built of steel and 
conerete, now that modern fire extinguishers are easily 
obtainable. 

S. B. Cobb, secretary and manager of the Standard Box & 
Lumber Company, whose ,local mill was destroyed by fire 
about two months ago, stated this week that because of the 
strict building regulations here the plant cannot be rebuilt 
without concessions being made by the municipal officials. 
This might possibly be done, Mr. Cobb having taken the 
matter up with the authorities. Some agitation may follow 
that will permit sawmills to rebuild on their sites in case 
of destruction by fire. ‘This is not possible under existing 
regulations, if the mill is situated on the waterfront within 
the city limits. 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, believes 
that if the navigation laws were amended to permit railroad 
owned vessels to operate through the Panama Canal it would 
not be long before there would be an abundance of carriers 
to haul lumber from the Pacific Northwest ports to the 
Atlantic coast. Mr. Hamilton would have the vessels regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other 
body in the same manner as are the railroads. He believes 
that reasonable regulation of freight rates by water would 
prove a wonderful benefit to shippers, as it would then be 
possible to bid with some degree of certainty on lumber to 
be delivered by the water route. ‘fhe uncertainty of 
freight rates and cargo space, he says, makes this extremely 
difficult at this time. 

H. H. Williams, head cf the recently organized Marine 
Transport Service Company of New York, is expected here 
in a few days to again place into active service a number 
of steamers over regular routes between Pacific Northwest 
ports and ports on the Atlantic coast. It is reported here 
that four large lake steamers, the Owego, Binghampton, 
George I’. Brownell and John G. McCullough have been se- 
cured to go into this service soon. The steamer Tampico 
is now at Waune, on the lower Columbia, loading lumber 
for New York for this line, and the steamer HMureka is 
reported on the way here. ‘ 

The Portland Lumber Company's logging camp at Cath- 
lamet, formerly the Bradley ging Company’s camp, and 
the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company’s plant at Coal Creek, 
Will resume operations in a few days. The Portland Lum- 
ber Company’s plant has been idle for about two years. 

C. B. Welcker, manager for the Pacific Export Lumber 
Company, of this city, returned recently from a tour of 
the Orient. He visited Manila, Shanghai and other ports 
in China and a number of Japanese ports, investigating 
business conditions particularly in regard to the lumber 
trade. While the demand for Oregon pine is decreasing in 
Manila, he believes it will dwindle still more because of the 
attitude of the United States Army to encourage the use of 
white Lauan, a native wood much inferior to the Oregon 
pine. Mr. Welcker says it is rapidly attacked and easily 
devoured by the white ants and hence docs not have the 
durability by far of the pine. 

Among those who have been selected to act as aides to the 
Insurance Code Commission of Oregon is Harry B. Clark, 
western representative of the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting 
Company, Kansas City. This committee will represent the 
business interests throughout the state and will watch 
bills prepared by other committees on the commission. Mr. 
Clark’s presence on this committee insures favorable treat- 
ment toward inter-insurance companies. 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 13.—Manager A. K. Arkley 
of the Simpson Lumber Company announces that the 
lumber mill at North Bend and logging camps will oper- 
ate for another six months at least. The mill was started 
for an experimental period of sixty days to see if it could 
be made to pay, and since Mr. Arkley has made his re- 
port the stockholders of the company have ordered him 
to continue for six months at least. This means that 
seventy-five men in the mill and about 120 men in the 
two logging camps, besides other employes, will continue 
at work. The company during June shipped 2,500,000 
feet of lumber and in addition furnished about 1,000,000 
feet to the Southern Pacifie for bridge work. 

The Coos Bay Mill Company plant on Isthmus Inlet 
near Marshfield will begin operation Amgust 1. The 
company has contracted with the Southern Oregon Com- 
pany for the purchase of 10,000,000 feet of timber. 
Henry Hoeck, of North Bend, will open a camp and log 
for the mill. The plant is one which was built about 
nine years ago by A. A. Courtenay but was never oper- 
ated. It was recently purchased by the present owners. 
Vessels can reach the mill dock to load as the inlet is a 
deep waterway tributary to Coos Bay. 

‘The steamer Nann Smith, of the C. A. Smith fleet, 
will in all probability be chartered to another company. 





Because of the demand for large vesels for the offshore 
business a number of offers for the boat have been made 
to the Smith company and Superintendent Arno Mereen 
says that very likely one of the offers will be accepted. 
He states that a big price for the charter can be secured 
while the Smith company can secure a smaller vessel 
to take care of the freight and passenger business of 
Coos Bay and carry what lumber the company steamer 
Adeline Smith cannot handle. 

Wide interest is taken in this locality in the recent 
decision of the supreme court regarding the Oregon & 
California land grant cases. Hundreds of persens in 
Coos county have filed on these lands. The local com- 
mercial bodies have taken up the discussion of suggestions 
for the disposition of the lands by congress and will 
send a representative to the meeting at Portland when a 
statewide consideration of the question will be taken up. 

Clarenee Gould, who has been logging for the Smith- 
Powers Company at Allegany on the north fork of Coos 
River, has closed his camp and moved out his machinery, 
having taken out all the timber he was under contract to 
eut. This will probably be the last logging in that part 
of the county for many years, as operators say nothing 
more will be done there until a logging road is provided 
the section so that they will not be compelled to depend 
upon the river as the only means of transportation. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., July 17.—Demand is holding up 
very well and the mills have booked a considerable 
amount of new business during the last week. Prices 
have been advanced on some items and it is believed that 
further advances will be made within the next thirty days. 
Crop conditions continue good and it now looks as if a 
splendid crop will be harvested this year throughout all 
sections of eastern Montana, which will cause a heavy fall 
demand for lumber. 

An inch of rainfall the latter part of tiis week has elim- 
inated all danger of forest fires and has put the forests in 
splendid condition for at Jeast thirty days. The Northern 
Montana Forestry Association has completed all arrange- 
ments for the handling of the fire situation this year under a 
coéperative agreement with the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. The association membership now numbers 125, rep- 
resenting 360,000 acres. The Government holds a like number 
of acres within the codperative tire district, making a total 
of practically 800,000 acres that are under the direct super- 
vision of the federal and «association officers. 

The Somers Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont., has 
just completed one of the largest log drives that ever came 
down the Stillwater River, amounting to approximately 
23,000,000 feet. The logs were driven to the head of Flat- 
head Lake, where they were boomed and towed across the 
lake to the company’s Somers plant. It operates its sawmill 
on a day and night shift, and has sufficient logs to keep its 
mill in operation the entire scason. Its daily output on a 
double shift is approximately 250,000 feet a day, a large 
percentage of which is manufactured into ties for the Great 
Northern Railway Company. All ties are delivered to the 
Great Northern Tie Pickling plant at Somers, where they 
are treated before being distributed at points along the 
main line. The company carries on extensive logging opera- 
tions in the Swan Lake Country, where it has acquired a 
large tract of choice timber from the Government and indi- 
vidual owners. A logging railroad and other modern equip- 
ment have been installed for carrying on the logging opera- 
lions. The majority of the lumber for next season’s run 
will come from the Swan Lake country, and will contain a 
large percentage of pine. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 17.—F red H. Herrick, president 
of the Milwaukee Lumber Company at St. Maries, Ida., 
reports a steady increase in lumber shipments. The com- 
pany’s mill is operating twenty-two and one-half hours a 
day with full crews. On July 8 the mill shipped fifty-six 
ears of material to the Coeur d'Alene mining district. 

The Kootenai County State Bank and the Lumbermen’'s 
State bank of Coeur d’Alene have consolidated, under the 
name of the Lumbermen’s State Bank. 

Norman N. Rupp, secretary-treasurer of the Nez Perce 
Timber Company, Saginaw, Mich., is spending a few weeks 
at Inland Empire and Pacific coast points. He is interested 
in Idaho and Washington timber. 
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‘FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, July 17.—Notwithstanding the 
stronger financial standing of San Francisco as shown 
by National bank reports, money is not forthcoming in 
large amounts for the promotion of new enterprises in this 
city, but with such great potential resources a great revival 
in business may be expected as soon as the European situa- 
tion improves and vessels can be secured in sufficient num- 
bers to ship Pacific coast lumber and the varied products 
of California to the world’s markets. 

The tone of the lumber market is healthy, although the 
volume of both Coast and foreign shipments is not as large 
as it should be at this season. Lumber exporters are 
doing the best they can under the handicap of excessively 
high foreign freight rates, and are chartering far ahead 
every vessel available for lumber shipments. Some of the 
redwood men report a slight improvement in inquiries. Red- 
wood shingles are unchanged at about $1.04, delivered 
San Francisco. The redwood sawmills still curtail their 
cut to conform to the demand. Practically all of the white 
pine and sugar pine mills are in operation and the total cut 
is expected to be almost up to normal. Business improves 
at the white pine box factories in this State. There is 
plenty of lumber for all demands duc to the prospects for a 
big citrus fruit crop and a fair crop of deciduous fruits. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was twenty-seven, representing a total investment in build- 


ings of $226,000. This is below the average for local 
building construction, exclusive of municipal and other 


public structures, during recent years, but it shows an 
increase over last week. 

It is reported that 45,000,600 feet of lumber has been 
taken out of the yards of the Diamond Match Company at 
Chico since January 1 large part of this amount has 
been used up by the local factories of the company while a 
considerable portion has been shipped to the many retail 
yards maintained by the company throughout the valleys. 
A scarcity of box lumber in the Chico yards has caused a 
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temporary curtailment of the operations of the box factory. 


During June 7,000,000 feet of lumber was taken out of 
the yards. About 5,000,000 feet of this was used up by the 
box factory. The May consumption was almost as large as 
that of June. The big sawmill at Sterling has begun run- 
ning time-and-a-quarter, as the mill pond is full and logs 
are coming in ow: 

According to Marshfield advices, Edward J. Young, of 
Young & Stephenson, large timber owners, is looking over 
the Coos Bay holdings of the Simpson Lumber Company, of 
San Francisco, on which the eastern firm is reported to hold 
an option. The properties involved include sawmills, timber- 
lands and other property, said to be valued at approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. Robert Lee, who was for years con- 
nected with the office of S. E. Slade & Co., has taken over 
the management of the San Francisco sales office of the 
Simpson Lumber Company. J. F. Soule, who held this 
position for a number of years, asked to be relieved after the 
estate of the late Capt. A. M. Simpson was settled up. 
Mr. Soule is secretary of the North Western Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam, Wash. The office of the Simpson Lum- 
ber Company has been removed to Rooms 426-428 Santa 
Marina Building. 

Advices from Madera are as follows: More men are being 
employed by the Madera Sugar Pine Company, and more 
sugar pine lumber is coming down the 65-mile flume than 
ever before in the history of the mills. Lumbermen say that 
the demand for the sugar pine boards for interior work is 
heavy this year and predict that the sugar pine mills will 
continue in operation throughout the season. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New Or.eans, La., July 19.—The market situation is 
not materially altered either way, but the changes re- 
ported are nearly all for the better. Domestic consump- 
tion seems to be growing and the result is improved in- 
quiry with some gain of business. Yellow pine seems to 
have profited most. Retailers generally continue to buy 
hand-to-mouth. Yellow pine car material is reported more 
active and the brisk call for dimension is continued. The 
business still ranges below normal, however, and it does not 
appear that the reported moderate gain of demand has 
helped the price materially as yet. The May advances are, 
it appears, maintained without much difficulty and the price 
situation is perhaps a little firmer. 

Cypress call holds its own and inquiries are brisker. 
Mixed car trade continues to lead, with railway takings 
light and shingles rated quiet. Cypress lath remain in very 
active request. Prices are steady but virtually unchanged. 
From present appearances July business should equal and 
may somewhat exceed that for August, but it is still too 
early to venture any confident prediction under that head. 

The export side of the hardwood market is the feature 
here. A fair movement of gum, oak and ash is continued, 
with some shipments of cottonwood, magnolia, hickory and 
poplar. Ash remains in brisk foreign request, with the 
available supply rather scarce. Uncertainty regarding ocean 
rates and steamer room hinders commitments ahead, and the 
export business is still beset with difficulties. The current 
increase of shipments indicates that stock is needed on the 
other side and even after the resumption of grain and cot- 
ton shipments, overseas needs may keep chartered vessels 
moving in the hardwood trade. Interior demand seems just 
a little better, but remains far from satisfactory. It does 
not appear that prices have registered any material change. 

Considerable opposition has developed to the new schedule 
of port charges worked out by the dock board. These 
tariffs were to become effective August 1, but the growing 
chorus of complaint has led the board to postpone the 
date of enforcement in order that the objections may be 
considered. It is complained that the new tariffs were 
adopted without giving those interested a chance to be 
heard, and that, while the Dock Board contends that they 
merely bring about a change in the system, to place the 
charge upon the freight rather than the carrier, their effect 
will be to increase the cost of handling cargo here and 
drive business away from the port. A good deal of feeling 
has been displayed over the matter. There is a tendency 
to resent the Board’s sweeping change of the system without 
consultation with those affected, and the dissenter expresses 
the belief that radical amendments of the plan _ will be 
adopted if opportunity is given to point out its defects and 
damaging effect upon port business. 

At a conference of State and parish health officers here 
last week Dr. Oscar Dowling, president of the State Board 
of Health, announced that the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany of Bogalusa had offered to build, equip and maintain at 
its own expense a hospital for the treatment of pellagra, 
provided the State Board of Health would assume its super- 
vision. While no action was taken Saturday respecting the 
offer, it is intimated that the Board may accept. Louisiana 
has no hospital specially devoted to the treatment of pel- 
lagra at present, though the establishment of such an in- 
stitution has been strongly urged, and the Great Southern 
Lumber Company’s generous offer has been well received. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SuHREVEPoRT, La., July 21.—With prices nicely hold- 
ing up and demand gradually improving, the yellow pine 
situation in this section has proven quite satisfactory the 
last several days, and the operators feel. more encouraged 
than usual. The main feature of the price situation is the 
fact that when advances are tacked on by the mills they re- 
main and declines are only exceptional, when surplus must 
be moved. This, however, is considerably offset by the dispo- 
sition of the buyers not to dilly-dally; many of them send in 
rush notices and de not squabble over the prices. 

Prompted by the improvement in demand, which is becom- 
ing rather sharp on some items, additional advances recently 
have been ordered at some mills. The advance, amounting 
to $1, applies to dimension stock and No. 2 boards. Other 
mills are considering adding more to their figures and no 
doubt will do so if the call keeps up with the persistency that 
has featured buying lately. 

With improvement of weather conditions the purchasing 
area has widened. A large section in Texas and other south- 
western territory is increasing the demand. The excellent 
crop prospects and the resumption of industrial activities 
are the principal causes for this improvement. The senti- 
ment generally seems to be one of growing confidence as to 
fall trading. This is indicated by the character of orders 
now being placed and by the number of inquiries. 

Satisfied that the European war is destined to rage for 
yet a considerable period, tre lumbermen exert themselves to 
increase domestic business and to enlarge trade relations 
with Latin America. The conditions in Mexico still are 
disappointing. In normal times Mexico is a big consumer 
and the lumbermen hope for a speedy regulation of matters 
there, realizing that this would mean a large increase in sales. 

A wonderful period of activity is on at Baton Rouge, the 
state capital, according to advices from that city, which say 
there is no reason for pessimism there. Building is progress- 
ing there with a whizz and a bang, and what is being done in 
Baton Rouge is imitated by every other city and town of 
this territory. 

Shreveport shippers in all lines of business are enthused 
over a decision handed down Friday by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granting a number of the requests in a 
supplemental application in the famous Shreveport-Texas 
rate case. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mositz, ALA., July 20.—Two of the bills drawn by 
Mayor Harry Pillans of Mobile, for the improvement of 
harbor conditions in this port went through the house at 
Montgomery with flying colors at the Saturday afternoon 
session, being passed without debate. Similar bills intro- 
duced Tuesday in the State senate by Senator Harry '. 
Hartwell, of this city, have received favorable reports from 
senate committees and will find positions on the senate 
calendar this week, 

The Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Company of Laurel, Miss., 
is building a new logging road that will extend several 
miles east from Montrose on the New Orleans, Mobile & 
Chicago Railroad. The new road will be heavily ballasted 
with rock and gravel. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 20.—The lumber situation has 
changed little during the last week. Substantial, but 
not extraordinarily large orders are received daily by 
the wholesalers, and they get fairly good prices. On 
some specials uncommon prices are received. The local 
demand for yellow pine is fairly good, as the building 
operations hold up very active. The outlook is not dis- 
couraging, but the movements are not as active as was 


expected for July. Small orders and some inquiries come 
from the railroads, but they buy with caution. The 
general conditions in the Birmingham district look very 
favorable; there is a very perceptible change for the bet- 
ter in the last three weeks. The steel mill now runs on 
full time, and other industries are starting up. About 
$600,000 worth of buildings is under way in Birming- 
ham, including some handsome business blocks and ex- 
cellent residences. Crop conditions throughout Alabama 
are good and every line of trade will feel an impetus 
when the crops are put on the market. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 19.—Mills are well filled up 
with all kind of fresh cutting orders, and buyers find 
some trouble in placing orders for quick shipment, which 
in most cases is what they want. Paving block orders are 
more plentiful than they were sixty days ago. Dimension 
continues in good demand and is scarce. Sill orders are as 
plentiful as they have been for the last two months, and 
prices on all kinds of car material are getting stronger each 
week. Numbers 1 and 2 6-inch strips are somewhat scarce 
as the demand for Nos. 1 and 2 flooring is good. 

The Brownlee Lumber Company, Shubuta, Miss., has 
started to rebuild its mill which was destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago. ‘The frame is nearly completed and the ma- 
chinery will soon be placed. 

It is reported that the Brown Lumber Company at 
Hiwannee will close down its sawmill in about ten days. 
It is not known how long the plant will be down. The 
company lost its planing mill by fire a few weeks ago and 
work of rebuilding was started immediately. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 20.—Optimism was about the 
only encouraging feature of the yellow pine market dur- 
ing the last week, although some business is reported. 
The inquiry and demand is decidedly spotty, although 
prices maintain a stiff front. Some big feelers for various 
items and sizes have been received during the week. One 
and two carload orders predominate, with a fair sized com- 
mission now and then. The hest feature of the whole week 
was the sale of 500,000 feet of timbers. 

Dimension has had some call during the week, with an 
advance up the scale of about 50 cents on short lengths, 
which are becoming scarce through the lack of surplus 
stock. Boards and railroad material continue to have a 
slight flurry now and then, The railroads still buy in small 
quantities. 

Business as a whole is about on a par with what it has 
been for the last two weeks. Everybody is doing something 
and a feeling of encouragement pervades the market, and 
the summer season is expected to develop something get. 

Weather conditions bave improved throughout the terri- 
tory and this has materially aided business. Shipments 
are made more promptly and retarded logging operations 
have been resumed. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., July 20.—A striking evidence of the 
fact that business conditions are rapidly improving is 
found in the immense amount of lumber shipped from 
Gulfport, Miss., during June. A statement prepared by the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad shows that sixteen vessels 
cleared from Gulfport during June, with total lumber ship- 
ments of 13,489,000 feet, valued at $247,717. Miscellaneous 
shipments consisted of 172 barrels of rosin valued at $600. 

W. A. McClure recently visited Hazlehurst, Miss., at the 
invitation of the Hazlehurst Progressive League, to look 
over the ground for the ye 4 of determining the ad- 
visability of removing his chair factory from near St. 
Louis, to Hazlehurst. The object of the removal is to get 
nearer the timber supply. Jackson and Brookhaven also 
seek to secure this factory. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 19.—Considerable interest has 
been manifested in timberland offerings, several desirable 
tracts having been thrown upon the market. The timber 
holdings of the Southern Seaboard Lumber Company, said to 
be among the finest in the South, will prove attractive propo- 
sitions. These are located mainly in Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

Prices rule steady on all grades, with a quickening ten- 
dency. Building activities are feverish and builders’ supply 
houses are doing a very fair business. All signs point to a 
revival in lumber trading in the near future. An indication 
of the expected renewal of lumber activities is the recent 
appearance on the market of a number of new concerns, One 
of these has secured extensive timber properties in Florida 
and will be ready to accept contracts in the near future. 

Naval stores offerings continue to be a drag on the mar- 
ket, though the trade hangs on remarkably well in spite of 
the slump. 

Export trade continues to drag along. Dealers are ship- 
ping small quantities of lumber here and there along with 
other miscellaneous cargoes, but there are no steamer bottoms 
available primarily as lumber carriers. The coastwise trade 
holds up remarkably well. Practically the entire output of 
the southern forests is being consumed locally. 

















IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 17.—The impetus given to 
business last week by the increased inquiry and buying 
continues to manifest itself in the local market. There 
was no diminution this week in the forward movement in all 
branches of the trade. Inquiries came in strong from all 
classes of buyers and from a well distributed territory, rail- 
road material predominating, and many inquiries and orders 
are now being received by wire. Shipments are urged for- 
ward as quickly as possible. 

The interior mills that lately have attempted to replace 
their regular trade with the trade that has ordinarily come 
to the East coast mills are now so comfortably supplied 
with their own kind of orders that this has removed the 
competitive pressure upon the Georgia-Florida mills, and 
this has enabled the latter to not only again come into their 
own business but to obtain price advances. The East coast 
mills have generally taken on enough business to keep them 
running from two weeks to two months, but beyond this 
they have been reluctant to make further bookings on the 
prevailing price basis. 

Optimism once more reigns in this market and the local 
lumbermen freely predict great things ahead. It is gener- 
ally believed that the influence of the new Yellow Pine Ex- 
change will have a marked effect upon trade conditions in 
Georgia and Florida and will elevate dimension trade condi- 
tions in many ways, facilitating the manufacture and mer- 
chandising of this lumber as well as to standardize dimen- 
sion grades. t 
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OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


Nor¥OLK, Va., July 19.—The hot, dry weather that 
has prevailed throughout this section may be the cause 
for the inertia of the North Carolina pine market during 
the last week. The amount of business done was less than 
for several weeks, yet on the other hand there were de- 
velopments in the market which still hold out hope to the 
manufacturers that they may expect some business during 
the usually duli summer months. 

Opinions differ as to the state of the market, being 
caused largely by the number of orders received. Prices as 
a general proposition remain about the same as during the 
first part of the month and there are items on the list 
which have strengthened in price and others which show 
signs of weakening. ‘The disposition to sell lower than 
the prevailing market prices is gradually becoming extinct. 
The better grades of rough. edge were more active and this 
is generally the forerunner of an improvement in the de- 
mand for dressed stock. 

There is really more optimism over the edge box market 
than any other item. Edge culls 4/4 still move out freely 
but in small lots and few large sales are recorded. Some 
large orders of red heart were taken during the week but 
the prices received indicated a desire of the mills to rélieve 
py a of this stock, which has not been moving very 
actively. 


~ 


FROM THE MARYLAND DISTRICT. 


BautimMorE, Mb., July 20.—Among the directors of 
the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
elected last week at Asheville, was N. J. Warner, who is 
now ranked as a full-fledged “tar heeler,’ but who must 
be numbered among the Baltimore boys who have gone out 
from the Monumental City and made good. Mr. Warner 
represents the Baltimore hardwood firm of Richard P. Baer 
& Co., the tower of the Maryland Casualty Building, at Ashe- 
ville, and was sent there from the home office several years 
ago. He has given an excellent account of himself, and 
is held in high esteem. He spent last week on a _ visit 
home, calling at the office for conference over various busi- 
ness matters, also taking occasion to see relatives here. 

Information was received here yesterday from Bristol, Va., 
that H. H. McCowan & Co., of Louisville, Ky., have leased 
the planing mill of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company at 
Bristol and will work out a contract to supply the French 
and British Governments with walnut gun stocks. The 
company expects to get the necessary supplies of walnut 
within a radius of 100 to 200 miles of Bristol. In_ this 
connection it is stated that efforts have been made to 
interest the British Government in the use of red gum for 
gun stocks, but that tests by British officers proved, in the 
opinion of military authorities, that the wood was not 
so suitable for the purpose. It was found, according to a 
report by Frank Tiffany, the foreign representative of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association in London, to break 
too easily and to lack other qualities desired in gun stocks. 
At the time it was stated that woods suitable for gun 
stocks could be had in sufficient quantities in France and 
England. 

On board the Johnston Line steamer Vedaman,that arrived 
here last week, were twenty mahogany logs, designed for 
points on the line of the Erie railroad. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

















IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20.—The St. Louis lumber dis- 
tributcts of yellow pine report a slightly better volume 
of business. Considering prevailing conditions, trade 
is as good as could be expected. The retail country yards 
have been helped by gece toma weather conditions and this 
has resulted in their sending in not only more orders but 
larger ones. It is the general opinion that business condi- 
tions will continue to improve from now on and while the 
betterment will not be very noticeable for a while, it will 
prove encouraging. Prices remain firm. ; 

. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager for the Consoli- 
dated Saw Mills Company during the absence of J. A. Meyer, 
who is at Lake Geneva, Wis., on his vacation, says business 
is exceptionally good and that prices show a slight improve- 
ment. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager for the Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Company, states that business is going along in a 
seasonably good way with that concern. Orders come in 
with due regularity and at satisfactory prices. Mr. Mucke 
believes the worst is over and that from now on there will 
be a gradual betterment in business. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the Geo. W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, is well pleased at the volume of business the 
company is doing. The number of orders are increasing 
and inquiries come in much more frequently and he sees 
no reason why there should not soon be an active call 
for yellow pine. 

he Long-Bell Lumber Company does its share of the 
yellow pine business, according to R. BE. McKee, the local 
manager. He states the firm gets more business than it 
has been getting for some time and at improved prices. He 
looks for an early trade betterment. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, and Fred Moser, of the same company, returned from 
their Pacific coast trip last week. During the trip, which 
occupied several weeks, they.visited many Coast towns and 
saw everything worth seeing. At the Commercial Club in 
San Francisco, on July 1, the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Douglas Fir Club and the Pacific Coast 
Sugar & White Pine Association gave Mr. Seidel a banquet. 
Mr. Seidel, who is always ready for anything and is never 
 eagee < his guard, gave those present one of his entertain- 
ng talks, 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—All records for wet sum- 
mers in Kansas and Missouri have been broken and still 
there appears to be no let-up in the rain in sight, and 
the Missouri and Kaw rivers are again at flood stage. The 
earlier floods did about all the damage that could be done 
by overflowing, but the continued rains are interfering seri- 
ously with the harvest. The amount of damage that actually 
will result from the rains probably will be comparatively 
small, but until the grain is all cut and threshed there 
naturally is a good deal of nervousness among the farmers 
and the business men as well and lumber retailers are, of 
course, going a little slow with their plans for stocking up 
for fall trade. Buying for fall stocks, however, has been 
good the last week and a cessation of the rains would bring 
about much more. 

he W. R. Pickering Lumber Company announces that it 
‘has engaged Charles Evans to travel out of Dallas, Tex., 
under the direction of its Texas sales agent, E. G. Bower. 
Mr. Evans for several years was in the southern pine de- 
partment of the William Cameron Company, of Waco, Tex. 

J. B. hite, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, spent several days last week at 
his offices here after which he returned to his summer home 
at Bemis Point, N. Y. 

W. A. Pickering, vice president and general manager of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, is spending several 
days in Chicago on business. 

. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
left last Wednesday night for a trip to California, where he 












will visit the exposition and other points of interest. Mr. 
Long will leave August 1 for Estes Park, Colorado, where 
he will spend a month with his family. 

Frank Hunter, buyer for the Burgner-Bowman Lumber 
Company, is baek from an inventory trip to the company’s 
ae He is very enthusiastic over the prospects for fali 
trade. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., July 19.—The lumber market has 
passed a quiet week, with prices holding steady at the 
recent advance. There is continuous activity in car 
material, which tops the list of items as to quantity sold 
during the last ten days. Prices in general are steady with 
plenty of indication that they will be better soon. More 
timber is being cut now than at any other time in months, 
which is considered a good indication of the hopeful tone 
the situation has assumed. Most items of dimension, 
especially in the 16-foot lengths, continue very scarce. 

Another hopeful sign is the fact that the Delta Land & 
Timber Company has begun to operate its plant at Conroe. 
This plant, started last year, has only recently been com- 
pleted. The mill is of steel and concrete construction, and 
is equipped with the latest machinery. It is expected that 
the plant will continue to run on full time. 

The West Lumber Company is fitting out its planing 
mills at Westville, Onalaska and Milvid with new machinery 
of the most up-to-date pattern, designed to give the greatest 
cfliciency for the least possible cost of operation. Matchers, 
sizers and profilers will all be renewed, making the planing 
mills of this concern the equal of any in the Southwest. 

Texas City’s newest industry, the handle factory of the 
Goar Bros., will be in full operation by the last of this 
week. Practically all the construction work on the factory 
building is completed, and the macbinery is being installed 
as rapidly as skilled labor can operate. The stock of ash 
logs on hand ready for cutting reaches a total of 105,000 
feet. Practically all of this stock will be made into shovel 
handles. ‘The capacity of the plant will be 200 dozen 
handles a day. 

President John H. Kirby and Vice President and General 
Manager B. F. Bonner, of the Kirby Lumber Company, are 
out of the city. Mr. Kirby last Saturday delivered a speech 
to the Indiana lumbermen, from there going to Chicago to 
appear before the Federal Trades Commission in behalf of 
the lumber industry. 

Hairy T. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, has returned from a trip to New Orleans, 
in the interest of his firm. 

The Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, 
La., has sold its entire timber holdings in Allen, Beauregard 
and Calcasieu parishes to the Powell Lumber Company, and 
leased its mill to the same concern for an indefinite period. 
The consideration is $350,600. Both companies are operating 
in Lake Charles, the Powell Lumber Company also operating 
mills at Edna in Jeff Davis parish. The Hodge Fence & 
Lumber Company, it is said, will retain its picket factory, 
where it manufactures a patent fencing, and will also 
engage in the retail lumber business. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., July 19.—A decided increase in the 
demand for car material features the present lumber 
situation in this section. Many inquiries are in circula- 
tion, a number of good orders have been placed and local 
mills expect more. 

Stocks at the mills are broken and timber cutting has 
been resumed to a marked degree in the southeast Texas 
timber belt. Since the beginning of 1915 prices have ad- 
vanced from $1 to $1.50 but no increase has been noticeable 
within the last two weeks. The market, however, remains 
steady and local manufacturers are still hopeful for an 
improvement early in August. 

‘An order for about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 feet of export 
timber was received during the last week by one of the 
southeast Texas mills. 

Agricultural conditions generally have tended to 
tain the optimistic feeling in lumber circles. 
ness is very good throughout this section and 
of south and southwest Texas. 
very good in the oil districts. 


main- 

Retail busi- 
practically all 
Demand for rig material is 


ORANGE, TEX., July 19.—A heavy inquiry is reported by 
local lumbermen, and some advance in dimension prices 
is noted. Business has been placed during the last week 
at prices ruling at least $1 a thousand higher than prices 
recently prevailing. Demand for dressed stocks also shows 
improvement. The local mills cut principally on timbers 
for export, and all run an extra quarter day. One of the 
mills is reported to be contemplating running double shifts 
beginning August 1. 

Crop conditions throughout southeast Texas are reported 
good. In the rice section of the Gulf coast the crops are 
said to be the best known in years. In fact, the outlook 
throughout the State is calculated to support an optimistic 
feeling among lumbermen who are watching the situation, 
as well as among business men in other lines. In spite of 
the depression incident to the war, which has been felt com- 
paratively little in this immediate section, local lumber- 
men bank strongly on the last six months of this year to 
show great improvement in prices, as it is believed that the 
demand will increase steadily. 

The mill of the Terry Lumber Company is being operated 
for a few days under the direction of Receiver George A. 
Foreman to clean up logs on the yard. No further moves 
have been taken regarding the receivership. 


HYMENEAL 














RIGGS-POWELL.—Frederick W. Riggs, of the Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Company, of McCormick, Wash., and 
Miss Dorothy Day Powell, daughter of Dr. T. B. Powell, 
a prominent physician of Chehalis, were united in mar- 
riage in Olympia, July 12, the Rev. D. J. Thompson per- 
forming the ceremony. Following a wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Riggs will make their home in McCormick, 
where Mr. Riggs has just completed a pretty, new home 
for his bride. 


PETERMAN-HANNAH.—T. A. Peterman, manager for 
the Peterman Manufacturing Company, of Tacoma, 
Wash., of which T. F. Peterman is president, and Miss 
Lida A. Hannah, also of Tacoma, were united in mar- 
riage July 17. Following a brief wedding trip to British 
Columbia, Mr. and Mrs. Peterman will make their home 
in Tacoma. 


HAMMOND-TINDALL.—W. V. Hammond, of the Acme 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Birmingham, Ala., son of W. A. 
Hammond, sales manager of that company, and Miss 
Tindall were united in marriage last week. 


KNAPP-CONNARD.—Mrs. Emily Baer Connard, daugh- 
ter of the late George F. Baer, former president of the 
Reading Railway Company, was united in marriage to 
Rollo S. Knapp, June 14 at the bride’s home in Reading, 
Pa. Mr. Knapp is the son of the late John H. Knapp, 
prominent lumberman of Menomine, Wis. 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 











Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 
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Atlas Lumber Company | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR 





SHINGLES 





Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estinates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE 

SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mgr. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to quality in 
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A comparison of their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels with the 
grain of other doors tells the secret of their 
popularity. From the very first keen buyers 
saw their advantages and continued sales prove 
they were not mistaken. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
ew York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER - = = = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


sylvania and New Jersey Representativ 


2. ASHENFELTER. - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Middle West Representative, 
H.S. OSGOOD, - ~- 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - ° 


The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and special rulingare high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x8% inches. Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


WASHINGTON 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20.—Hardwoods were in rather 
light demand last week. The country yards did not do 
much ordering and retailers in the cities and larger towns 
were the oniy ones doing any buying and they only bought 
according to their immediate wants. The factories buy 
from hand to mouth although slightly more than they have 
been doing recently. Bridge material is in the best de- 
mand, because of recent heavy rains. ‘These orders are of 
course for quick delivery. Oaks continue to be fairly good 
movers and there is also a quite strong call for wide ash. 

There has been a satisfactory movement in cypress during 
the week. The retail yards buy this wood right along and 
in consequence prices have kept strong. The factory trade 
is a little better and prices remain unchanged. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says that while the hardwood business is quiet, that company 
does its complement of business. Its railroad trade comes 
in fairly well and the firm is well satisfied. 

Curt VP. Jennings, hardwood manager of the Berthold- 
Jennings Lumber Company, states there is a slight improve- 
ment noticeable in the hardwood trade and the outlook is 
brighter, 

lk, A. Satterwhite, manager of the selling department of 
the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Company, states 
there is a slight betterment in business both in the num- 
ber of orders and in inquiries and he believes there will be 
a continued improvement. ‘!Mr. Anderson left Monday 
night for a trip to the mills at Gideon. 

There is a moderately fair demand for all the leading 
hardwoods, according to E. H. Luehrmann. Mr, Luehrmann 
is looking for a better call as the summer advances. His 
specialty, St. Francis basin red gum, has a-very satisfactory 
sale and the call for it is constantly increasing. 

C. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, 
is well pleased with hardwood conditions and while there is 
not a normal activity it is steady and is about what is 
expected during the summer months. Mr. Thomas has 
recently purchased a handsome colonial residence in = St. 
Louis County, with sixteen acres of ground attached. The 
house is of yellow-white brick and is finished throughout 
with hardwood. i 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MempPuis, TENN., July 20.—Building operations in 
Memphis for June show a slight increase over the same 
month last year of about 2 percent. Although the gain was 
extremely small it left Me mphis in a class somewhat by 
itself as most cities in the United States show an actual 
loss in building operations for the period in question. De- 
mand for building material here is reasonably active and 
architects and contractors report considerable work in pros- 
pect. It is expected that the showing for August, Sep- 
tember, October, November and December, the remaining 
months of the current year, will show substantial increases 
over the same period last. year. This theory is based on 
projects which have already been launched or which will 
shortly be announced, 

Hardwood lumber interests here are congratulating them- 
selves over the fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ruled that higher rates from points west of the 
Mississippi River are not justified. On the other hand, 
lumbermen are completely upset by the decision of the com- 
mission that higher rates are justified to Ohio River 
crossings and that the carriers will be allowed to advance 
rates to points north of the Ohio into Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. It is pointed out that the carriers have 
not yet issued the new tariffs and it is not known when 
they will do so. It is equally clear, however, that the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will ask for a sus- 
pension of these higher tariffs as soon as they have been 
promulgated and that it is determined to resist these ad- 
vances to the limit of its ability. 

The higher rates allowed by the commission mean that 
the outlets for gum lumber will be so restricted as to 
make the development of that industry in the South on a 
profitable basis impossible. It is further emphasized that 
the higher rates will make it possible to sell only the 
better grades and will render absolutely impossible the 
selling of low grade lumber in the territory in question. 

The advance on gum to Cairo alone amounts to 4 cents, 
to St. Louis from 2 to 8 cents, and to Cincinnati from 
1 to 3 cents. The advance on oak to Cincinnati is from 
% to 1 cent. No advances were permitted on other hard- 
woods to south bank Ohio River points. The west side 
carriers applied for permission to advance rates from 1 to 
2 cents on hardwoods from Arkansas and Louisiana to 
St. Louis, Cairo and Thebes and from 1 to 5 cents from 
those States to New Orleans. The commission held that 
the present west side rates were compensatory and declined 
to allow any advance in the tariffs now in effect. 

One ray of hope is held by Memphis lumbermen. Prior 
to handing down a decision in the Ohio River case the ecom- 
mission announced that it would hold an investigation on 
its own initiative to determine whether gum should take 
the hardwood lumber rate and to determine if a special 
rate should be established on low grade material. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Briston, VA.-TENN., July 19.—Several large contracts 
for walnut lumber to be used for gun stocks have been 
awarded in this sections by representatives of the 
English Government. ‘This will increase activity in local 
manufacturing for the next few months at least. 

The Lovelady Lumber Company, which has a large plant 
at Jasper, near Bristol, and is a branch of J. Gibson 
Melivain & Co., of Philadelphia, has accepted a large order 
for walnut dimension stock to be used in the manufacture 
of gun stocks. 

The Rice Manufacturing Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., 
has purchased a large number of walnut logs and has begun 
cutting walnut lumber to be used by the English Government 
in the same manufacture. 

The Kingsport Lumber Company is increasing its oper- 
ations at Kingsport, Tenn. FE. H. Wilkinson, manager of 
the company, was here this week negotiating for 100 addi- 
tional laborers for the mills and logging crews. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 21.—Business continues tc look 
better to most of the hardwood men in this market, and 
the improvement has to do with prices as well as vol- 
ume. Poplar is picking up as to price and ash is also 
going ahead in this respect. The improvement that has 
been noted in plain oak is expected to boost prices be- 
fore long. The demand is also covering a wider scope 
and is taking care of more items than have been af- 
fected by it heretofore. Low grades are selling well to 

the kox factories, most of which have been busy. 
Red gum is in better demend than : has been. The 
building situation is rather quiet, but Hooving manufac- 
turers have been experiencing a good trade neverthe- 


less, and there has also been a better feeling in the 
interior trim and store fixture field locally. 

Some good logs tides in the Kentucky and Licking 
rivers have supplied the sawmills along those streams 
with material sufficient to enable them to run for sev- 
eral months. The Broadhead-Garrett Company received 
30,000 logs at Clay City, and the Day Lumber & Coal 
Company floated out several thousand from a new pop- 
lar tract on the Nortn Fork of the Kentucky river, for 
manufacture at Jackson. 

Box and barrel men are much interested in the fight 
that the whisky distiilers are making against prohibi- 
tion in this State. The primaries August 7 will indicate 
the probable action to be taken by the legislature next 
winter. 

The North Vernon ({nd.) Lumber Company has an- 
nounced through its local representative plans for dou- 
bling the capacity of its lawn furniture plant. Electric 
motors will be installed. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 21—There has been little or 
no improvement in the hardwood trade during the last 
week or ten days and business continues to come in 
spurts, lacking snap and ginger. Few inquiries come in, 
compared to a month or six weeks ago. While most large 
mills in this section still run an average of eight hours ¢ 
day things are dull and manufacturers hope for an improve- 
ment in business following marketing of the new wheat crop. 
export trade is extremely dull, and few foreign inquiries come 
in. Demand for walnut remains very good in this market. 
There is no change in ash, while poplar continues to drag. 
There has been no change in quartered white oak and plain 
oak. Hickory is only in fair demand, while sycamore moves 
fairly well. 

O. Grimwood, of Grimwood & Hinton, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, has returned from a business trip during 
which he purchased many walnut logs and walnut stumps. 
The pune are sold to veneer factories and are in good de- 
mand, 

KE. S. O'llara has been appointed general manager of the 
Evansville Sash & Door Company, with offices and warehouses 
on West Ohio Street. Mr. O’Hara, who succeeds A. C. Karges, 
has been connected with the company for about ten years 
as traveling salesman and he is well known to the trade in 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois and western Kentucky. 

Charles Hl. Barnaby, well known hardwood lumber manu- 
facturer at Greencastle, Ind., during the last few days has 
shipped ten carloads of walnut. timber to factories at St. 
Louis, Mo., and Logansport, Ind., which will be made into 
gunstocks for use in the European war. Most of the sold 
walnut timber was cut in Putman County, Indiana, 

George B. Kunz, receiver for the James & Meyer Buggy 
Company at Lawrenceburg, Ind., has received a rush order 
for 2,000 road earts for South America. The carts will be 
of a special make, some to have one seat and others two 
seats and to be drawn by horses. The factory will start 
operating full time at once in order to fill the order. 

Building operations in Evansville are only fairly active at 
this time. Architects and contractors nevertheless expect to 
keep reasonably busy during the balance of summer. Planing 
mills are still running on full time. Sash and door nien say 
there has been no picking up in out of town trade, which has 
dragged all summer, Local trade, however, is fairly good. 


—_- 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, July 19.—Steadiness characterized 
the lumber trade in Columbus and central Ohio during 
the iast week. Buying of both hardwoods and yellow 
pine is fairly active and the tone of the market is better 
than formerly. ; 

Hardwoods are being bought mostly by retailers whose 
stocks are rather light. Prices are unchanged from the 
previous week. 

In the yellow pine trade demand for all items is quiet. 
Prices are still weak and some shading is reported. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says trade with his concern holds up remarkably well. 
Orders are steady and prices are generally well maintained. 








IN THE anw OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 20.—Loeal retail firms find 
business picking up with harvest time at hand in the 
valleys of east Tennessee. Local building holds up well. 

The Southern Extract Company, of Knoxville, will erect 
at once a $100,000 addition to its plant, increasing the 
capacity 80 percent, and allowing shipments of twenty 
ear loads of bark daily. 





IN EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VaA., July 20.—While market conditions 
are far below normal, as reflected in recent sales, yet a 
gradual improvement is observable, affecting the lower 
grades of hardwoods, spruce and hemlock more than 
the better grades of hardwood. Prices show littie or no 
variation, but shipments are reported heavier than they 
were a month ago. It is estimated that about three- 
fourths of the average mill output is being shipped and 
the remaining 25 percent stored for future orders. In- 
dieating a better outlook, new ventures are frequently 
entered into. 





INTERESTING THE PUBLIC IN FOREST 
PROTECTION. 


One of the numerous means employed by the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association to enlist the interest 
and codperation of the general public in forest fire pro- 
tection is a unique poster printed in red, in the center 
of which is a big dollar mark surrounded by the words 
‘Tabor and Supplies; Timber Taxes and Interest,’’ in- 
dicating that the greatest proportion of a dollar goes 
for labor and supplies, and on the circular is printed: 

‘¢The forest dollar is a pay roll dollar. Don’t burn it 
up. The community needs it. Be careful with matches, 
cigarettes, camp or slashing fires. Put them out.’’ 

Printed in a brilliant red, this poster will be sure to 
attract attention wherever it is seen and should prove 
a potent factor in enlisting the support of the public in 
preventing forest fires. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, July 20.—Demand is better, but stock is 
still in good supply, and it is difficult to get prices on a 
satisfactory basis. Wholesalers say they are meeting 
with better success in adding 25 and 50 cents here and there 
to former quotations. The real test comes, however, on the 
larger contracts and while the aggregate compares well 
with former years competition has been so keen that the 
profit has been almost wiped out. Wholesalers find that 
the placing of this and other business which is now being 
figured on even at the prevailing low prices takes care of 
the large blocks of stock that have been pushed for im- 
mediate shipment and surely places the entire market on a 
very satisfactory basis. It has been a long time since the 
yards have been operating on as large supplies as today, 
and with the dull market pretty thoroughly Lr sabe the 
tone is regarded as healthy. While the purchasing power is 
still light, old time observers express the opinion that the 
market is now in healthier shape than for several years 
and that the improvement will be on a_ substantial basis. 

Building plans continue on a par with last year and 
Manhattan borough took another jump last week, gaining 
practically 100 percent. This is encouraging because it 
indicates the attitude of financial powers in loaning money 
for building purposes. Considerable work will soon be 
under way and the inquiries from yards indicate in many 
respects that yard managers feel the time is not far away 
when they will have to cope with a healthier building 
demand. , : 

Hardwood yards in close connection with the furniture 
trade say prospects in their line are a little better, although 
up to the present the demand has been for cheaper 
furniture. 

E. E. Eaton, who has been in the local wholesale trade 
for a number of years, wili hereafter handle exclusively the 
output in this market of the I. T. Adams Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., well known southern hardwood manufacturer. 
This company operates ‘a mill at Sevier, N. C., where it 
is in position to get_a good run of poplar, oak, chestnut 
and other high class hardwoods. Mr. Eaton’s office will be 
at 1 Madison Avenue. : ; 

The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, has made sales arrangements with two large W ash- 
ington and Vancouver mills for handling their red cedar 
lumber and shingle output in this market. They have 16- 
inch extra clear red cedar shingles in transit and the out- 
put of the mills is sufficiently large to enable the company 
to handle straight and 1aixed cars on short notice. . 

C. Boice, of the Boice Lumber Company, Richmond, Va., 
was in town last week. Mr. Boice says the demand for 
hardwoods is considerably better than on his last trip, but 
that there is plenty of room for improvement in prices. 

Local spruce wholesalers aye of the opinion that while 
there is still a good deal of unshipped accepted spruce 
deal business, the foreign demand has been very well cared 
for. Ixports of eastern spruce in_ the first five months 
amounted to $289,170 of which $157,000 was for England. 
Shipments would have been much greater but for the lack of 
vessels for transatlantic carrying. . A 

J. F. Drescher of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 17 
Battery Place, left last week for a month’s visit to the 
company’s mills on the west coast. Under Mr. Drescher s 
management the company has done a large eastern business 
through the Panama Canal and three vessels are now on the 
way loaded with lumber all of which has been disposed of. 

M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., spent last week in town at the company’s local office, 
°7 William Street, in charge of Van W. Tyler. Mr. Preisch 
has been spending some time among the outlying yards and 
in his opinion conditions are slowly but surely on the up- 
ward trend. Prices are low but the yards are in a better 
buying mood. rs 

The box plant of the Hill & Newman Company, Jersey 
City, has been added to by a lease of a three story brick 
building adjoining its present plant. This will give the 
company additional storage space for about 300,000 feet 
of lumber besides adding to its manufacturing output. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Locomotive Company, 30 Church Street, New York, July 14, 
W. Spencer Robertson was appointed secretary of the com- 
pany to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of C. B. 
Denny, effective the same day. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNawanpA, N. Y., July 20.—Receipts by ves- 
sels were fairly active during the last week. The steamer 
Norwalk arrived with the largest cargo of the season, 
carrying a trifle over 1,200,000 feet for the Wilson Lumber 
Company, The steamer W. H. Sawyer and barge Grace Hol- 
land carried cargoes for the Eastern Lumber Company, the 
steamer Niko and barge Tuabury have consignments for 
Smith, Fassett & Co., the steamer Zillah and barge Goshawk 
carried white pine for A. Weston & Son and the Northern 
Lumber Company respectively, while the steamer Pawnee 
and barges Edwards and Orton came down with supplies for 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell. : 

HI. C. Rust, of New York; George S. Bowman, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and I. A. White, of Syracuse, N. Y., represent- 
ing the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, are spending a few 
days in the Tonawandas on business. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., July 21.—The lake lumber trade has 
continued active and the receipts for last week were 
4,546,000 feet, with 18,290,000 shingles. The different 
yards are busy with receipts of lumber this month and it 
is generally figured that prices have seen bottom and will 
be stronger this fall, while business is to be much better, 
with excellent prospects for the next year. 

Building permits for last week numbered eighty, 
twenty-five frame dwellings. The total costs were $351,900, 
which is above the average. ‘The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company received a permit for a four-story storage building 
to cost $100,000. The D. L. & W. Railroad Company filed 
plans for a new terminal station to cost $362,896. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company reports an_ increased 
amount of business in hemlock and no surplus stocks are at 
present carried. The market holds firm and better prices 
are soon expected. 

The State Conservation Commission has developed. a sys- 
tem of scientific forest fire fighting along original lines. 
William G. Howard, assistant superintendent of State forests, 
has mailed to every member of the forest five field force a 
United States topographical sheet covering cach ranger’s 
territory, with a set of colored crayons for converting it 
into a graphic fire map of his district. With all of the 
different types of forest indicated with respect to their 
inflammability by different colors on the map and with tele- 
phone lines and instruments, roads and trails, camps, stores 
and supplies of tools located by appropriate symbols, the 
map will furnish a basis for determining how to fight fires. 
_ I. Nakai, of the Japanese Forest Service, has been study- 
ing the State tree nurseries in the Adirondacks for about 
two weeks and visiting the conservation commission. He is 
making an especial investigation of reforestation and fire 
protection. He said that the protected forest area of 
Japan is but 18,000 acres, compared with the 1,821,614 


with 


acres in New York State. His country’s forest area is not 
owned by the Government, but is subject to the control of 
a forest service. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21.—Last week has undoubt- 
edly developed a better feeling in the lumber trade here. 
Prices generally have not advanced, but certain items are 
hecoming more scarce and both manufacturers and whole- 
salers are inclined to hold stiffer for their quoted prices. 
The yards are getting rid of their spring stocks and are 
again coming slowly into the market, and at the same time 
the big industrial concerns and railroads buy more freely 
and send out inquiries for larger lots. Unless something un- 
forseen occurs the trend of the market will be upward from 
now on in a gradual way, and it is quite possible that 
within the next sixty or ninety days there will be a scar- 
city of dry lumber in certain items in this market. 

The hardwoods sell well, with plain oak firm and de- 
creasing and quartered oak follows it closely. Many items 
of maple are fast becoming scarce and are quoted at higher 


prices. Less maple flooring is offered than a month ago. 
Birch and beech are’taken as offered. at steady prices. 


Chestnut is gaining strength, especially in the lower grades, 
Ash and bass are still in good call and prices are firm. 
Gum is selling in better volume, but prices are not as firm 
as on some of the other woods. Poplar is reported as 
strengthening by a few dealers, while others report it as 
holding steady. Cherry is in good demand at firm prices. 
White pine sells in better volume and prices are getting 
stronger, the better grades now being in good eall as well 
as the lower. Spruce has steadied and is reported as 
being quite firm in most items. Hemlock is selling in in- 
creased volume and less sales are made off the recognized 


base price. Cypress lumber is in good demand at fair 
prices and shingles continue to move readily. Yellow 


pine seems to move better in volume, but prices have not 
changed on many items. North Carolina pine is selling 
well in roofers, box and sizes at better prices than most 
got a short time ago, but there seems to be plenty of 
flooring offered. Lath of all sizes and kinds seem to be in 
good demand, at good prices. Cedar shingles are moving 
steadily at maintained prices. 

Considerable building activity continues, most of the work 
in the city being dwelling construction while the big factory 
= caused by the war orders is mostly in the outlying 
owns, 

>. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
PirtspurGH, Pa., July 20.—Some improvement. is 
shown in building operations in the Pittsburgh district 
and reacts slightly on the retail lumber trade. The char- 


acter of the activity is not, however, of the kind that 
promises more than a healthful toning up of inquiry and 


sales from yard stocks. Institutional and extensive mer- 
cantile building operations are helping to some extent. 


Warehouse construction werk is by far in the lead of al! 
other operations. Coal mining and coke production, in- 
creasing as it docs, brings new inquiries for lumber into 
Pittsburgh offices. Railroads are a little more interested 
in ties and construction timbers, especially in southern 
Ohio where floods damaged considerable railroad property. 

Pittsburgh lumbermen hear much of the probable letting 
out of extensive iumber orders for export in the near 
future. This trade has been somewhat quiet for several 
weeks, The iron and steel industry actively buys shipping 
stocks in good volume and keeps this end of the trade in 
much better form. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, went 
east this week on a business trip. Mr. Germain says he 
finds much to feel optimistic over, but elements of uncer- 
tainty often cause confusion and doubts to arise. ‘The chief 
cause for complaint, Mr. Germain thinks, is in the lack of 
railroad interest in lumber. Relatively, the general trade 
is backward. 

E. V. Babcock of the Babcock Lumber Company was host 
to a very important political reception given at his country 
home near Pittsburgh to United States Senator Boies Pen- 
rose last week. The Babcock Lumber Company is inclined 
to feel optimistic over the Jumber trade as a whole, noting 
— interest and volume of business from week to 
week. 

H. E. Hill, representing in Pittsburgh territory the Eric 
Lumber Company, wholesale lumber dealer of ‘Erie, Pa., 
is improving after an operation for appendicitis, performed 
7 3. It is expected he will be at work again in a few 
weeks. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDo, OHI0, July 21.—H. L. Haskell, formerly con- 
nected with the Toledo Lumber & Mill Work Company, 


has resigned his position and A. H. Kemper of Defiance 
has arrived to take the position of general manager of the 
plant. Mr. Haskell will devote his time to real estate and 
brokerage. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in a ruling last 
week decided against the proposed charge of railroads of 
he. <> a ton or $2 minimum for placing cars on industrial 
racks, 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., July 20.—The New England lumber 
trade has failed to hold during the last three weeks or 
so the very encouraging improvement that was noted 
throughout May and well into June. Representative Boston 
dealers report that in some of its branches it has actually 
slipped backward to a certain extent, so far as the volume 
of lumber moved is concerned. While some now say that 
the upward swing will not be resumed until the cessation 
of the European war, others are confident that the improve- 
ment is to be continued and that this slight halt on their 
road to prosperity is only temporary. 

Doubtless there has been some falling off recently in 
residential building in New England, as compared with 
previous years. It is interesting to note, however, that 
contracts for New England building construction during the 
week ended July 14 totalled a greater value than was shown 
by the corresponding week in any previous year covered by 
the statistics. Much of this building represents the ex- 
tensions and additions to industrial plants here which are 
in receipt of large war orders, particularly small arms 
and ammunition. The value of these building contracts 
during the week of July 7-14 was $4,677,000 compared 
with $3,415,000 in 1914, $3,487,000 in 1913, and $4,285,000 
in 1912. For the year to July 14 the total was $93,152,000, 
which has aged Gar a aA i pd in the last fifteen 
years; namely, by with $96, ,000, and by 1912 w 
$110,142,000. , aalianes 

Prices are not materially lower than they were a month 
ago, but that is said to be due to the fact that the quo- 
tations already were down to rock bottom from the manu- 
facturing standpoint. ; 

Some special branches of the lumber trade, like boxing and 
crating lumber, show signs of being about to reap con- 

and dealers express the 


siderable benefit from the war 























Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 





Export Work a Specialty 





St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











Creosoted 


Wood Block Paving 


Means Business For The Lumber Industry. 


HEN all the Country is using Cre- 
osoted Wood Block 
lumber industry will have a market out- 


Paving the 


let of the first importance. 
Every year sees an increase in the 
amount of wood biocks laid and every 
day sees new friends for this silent, 
everlasting and permanently satisfactory 
pavement. 

Minneapolis for instance had 38 miles of 
creosoted wood paving in 1913—now the 
city has more than 61 miles. 


Pacific Creosoting Company 
204 Northern Life Bldg., 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


Operating the largest creosoting plant in the world, at 
Eagle Harbor, Wash. 

















“Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?”’ 































































We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 





Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill 
Co. Seattle, Wash. , Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, scatiie wasn. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 
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We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 








We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
Mb MM 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


g iD 
Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 











All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 














Blackwell - Panhandle 
Idaho ; 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











opinion that cheap lumber suitable for such purposes is 
likely to go up in the near future. 

Walter D. Noyes, the Boston wholesale lumber merchant 
of 33 Broad Street, has the distinction of having a big 


8,000-ton steamship named after him. The new Crowell 
& Thurlow cargo vessel, just launched by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company was christened the Walter D. 
Noyes, and Mr. Noyes’ daughter, Miss Elva S. Noyes, per- 
formed the ceremony in the presence of a party of about 
forty Boston people who attended the launching. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ortawa, Ont., Juiy 21—The movement of lumber 
prices during the last year is indicated in the report on 
Canadian wholesale prices of 1914 just issued by the 
Department of Labor. It states that at the beginning of 
the year the trade depression seemed to be passing away. 
At the end of July, when war broke out, prices were be- 
coming firmer in all lines. In British Columbia, where de- 
pression in the lumber trade was greatest, it seemed that 
improvement was about to set in. When war was declared 
the new conditions caused a great demand for lumber in the 
Maritime Provinces and some demand in the other eastern 
Provinces but the shortage of ships and difficulties in ship- 
ping prevented this demand from having its full effect. In 
British Columbia the improvement in general trade was 
no longer expected but the high prices of grain in the 
prairie Provinces improved the demand in that district 
somewhat. Owing to the conditions during the year the 
production was kept down considerably and stocks were not 
allowed to accumulate. In the eastern Provinces the produc- 
tion was estimated to be up to the average or even to have 
exceeded it owing to the admirable demand from Britain in 
the latter part of the year. At the end of the year through- 
out the country stocks were low, especially supplies in_con- 
sumers’ hands, so that any improvement in trade would im- 
mediately cause renewed activity. 

The following review of prices of different kinds of lum- 
ber is then given: é 

*“Pine——The higher grades of pine showed considerable 
decline. The middle grades were also down, but the lower 
grades were steady—in some cases firm. No. cuts at 
Yoronto fell from $55.00-57.00 a thousand to $50.00-52.00. 
Good sidings fell at Ottawa from $53.00-55.00 to $52.00-54.00. 
Shipping culls declined from $30.00-35.00 to $28.00-30.00. Box 
boards rose from $16.00-18.00 to $17.00-18.00 in March and in 
May to $18.00-19.00. In September, however, the price fell 
to $17.50-18.00. Mill culls were firm in the autumn. The 
average value of the cut of a large firm in_ the Ottawa 
Valley for the 1914 season was estimated at $20.25 as com- 
pared with $20.75 in 1913, and $20.50 in 1912, me 

“Spruce.—New Brunswick spruce deals rose from $15.50 
to $16.00 early in the year, but fell off to $15.00 by August 

In October the price rose to $15.75 and in December 
to $17.25. At Ottawa, spruce was $17.00-18.00, the same 
prices as in 19138. k 

“Hardwood showed some decline in prices. Red oak was 
down from $62.50 per thousand to $59.00 per thousand. 
Birch declined from $33.00 to $30.00. Soft maple fell from 
$28.00 to $25.00. Elm and ash were also $1.00 to $2.00 
lower. The demand was quiet. 

“Shingles—New Brunswick cedar shingles rose from 
$2.90-8.25 to $3.00-3.35 in April but declined in May to 
$2.75-3.20 and in October to $2.60-3.20. British Columbia 
shingles were steady in price till the end of the year, when 
prices were generally weak. 

“‘Hemlock.—Prices were steady. The market was some- 
what firm early in the year as stocks were not large. Build- 
ing activity, however, did not increase and prices became 




















weak. 

“Lath.—Prices firmed up at Ottawa in the spring and 
were steady in New Brunswick. Some scarcity was re- 
ported in Ontario in the spring and also at Montreal, The 
market fell off toward the end of the year.” 

A donation of $5,000 from the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association of British Columbia has been received 
by the Miiitia Department for the purchase of machine guns. 
Some time ago the Department announced that future con- 
tributions to the fighting strength of the Dominion would 
most suitably take the form of machine guns and acting on 
this suggestion the association at its last meeting voted the 
sum named for this purpose. It will be used to equip the 
Kootenay regiment, a mountain battery. 

That the timber resources of British Columbia have been 
alienated and handed over to private speculation by the 
Government of that Province is the charge now being 
made by many newspapers. The Ottawa Citizen last week 
stated that investigation showed that millions of acres of 
timber are similarly held for private speculation. Accord- 
ing to a report publshed by an able British statistical in- 
vestigator, M. B. Cotsworth, the German firm of Fleishhacker 
Bros., of San Francisco, with Alvo von Alvensleben, control 
vastly more than 80,000 acres of timber land. As a result 
of these deals and the generous assistance that has been 
accorded to railroads there is now a state of political crisis 
in the Province and a coalition Government until after the 
war is being advocated in many quarters. 

Whether the big conservation dams on the Ottawa River 
at Temiskaming, built to conserve the waters of the Ottawa 
primarily to protect the lumbering interests, are lowering the 
water in the St. Lawrence and especially in the Harbor of 
Montreal is to be one subject of investigation and report 
by a commission just appointed by the Government. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., July 17.—According to the figures 
compiled by Robert E. Mansfield, American consul gen- 
eral at this port, exports through this port to the United 
States for the first six months of 1915 exceeded those for the 
same period of last year by $1,703,779, the totals being 
$4,077,292 and $2,373,513 respectively. It is interesting to 
note that the greatest gains took place in wood products, ore 
and bullion. Of the first, the value in the first six months of 
1914 aggregated $985,580, while for the first half of 1915 
the export of wood products amounted to $1,507,745, an in- 
crease of $622,165. Although the lumber industry is not in 
the very best shape, still the outlook is that the last half of 
the year will not be behind the first. Later figures on log 
production for June are that the scale amounted to 73,548,000 
feet, an increase of 4,000.000 feet on the returns given out 
at the first of the month, and with the camps that started 
cutting in May and June the figure for July should also be 
large. Big firms having connections on the Atlantic sea- 
board of the United States are increasing their output here 
and that the old collier Wellington was brought back into 
active mercantile service is an indication that the business is 
here if the carriers are available. 

J. C. Shields, of this city, head of the lumber manufac- 
turing firm which has its plant at Kamloops, has returned 
from a trip to China made with the object of looking over the 
situation in the hope of getting lumber business. He is very 
hopeful regarding future possibilities of trade with the Orient. 
He says that along the Yang-tse-kiang alone 180,000,000 feet 
of lumber is imported each year, largely supplied by Pacific 
eoast mills south of the boundary. He thinks that British 
Columbia will be able to establish herself in that market. 

It is a coincidence that just at the time Mr. Shields makes 
this statement regarding trade with that portion of the 
world the M. 8S. Dollar is taking on 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
at this port for China. The Vancouver Lumber Company is 
making the shipment. ‘ 

The British steamer Jason, an admiralty boat, is also to 
take on lumber cargo at local ports for the United Kingdom. 








AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS, 


Toronto, OnT., July 19.—Trade reports received by 
the officers of the Canadian Northern Railway from 
Vancouver are to the effect that the mill men on the 
Coast say that stocks of lumber all over the world are 
badly in need of new supplies. If from the confidence 
engendered by the harvesting of a good crop building 
resumes its former activity in the prairie Provinces and 
vessels are able to clear to newly developed markets in 
Great Britain, the West Indies and the American Atlantic 
coast States, they expect a business which will tax al) 
their available facilities. In the meantime it is shown that 
one mill in Vancouver is working overtime on new orders 
that will keep it busy for a considerable period, and other 
lumbermen are in daily expectation of orders for large 
quantities of building materials for reconstruction in Europe. 
There are evidences that the clear spruce of British Colum- 
bia is meeting with favor for the construction of aeroplanes 
and several small supplies have been delivered. 

The British Columbia millmen have been asked to bid on 
a contract for 500,000,000 feet of lumber to be used in con- 
structing 100,000 two-roomed houses in France. The houses 
are to be built at Government expense for the use of peopk 


‘who have lost their houses and other property in the war. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 20.—Although building oper- 
ations in Milwaukee showed a falling off last week, 
there is considerable activity in the lumber trade and 
hopes are entertained that perhaps the usual midsummer 
slump wi!l not be so serious this season. Considerable 
small building, including residences, flats and apartments, 
is going on this summer and this has done much to keep 
up the demand for lumber products. Up to the present 
week the number of permits granted has usually exceeded 
those of a. year ago, despite the fact that the investment 
has usually showed a decline. Last week sixty-two permits 
were issued for structures to cost $130,768, as compared 
with seventy-three permits and an investment of $223,626 
a year ago. 

Local wholesale lumbermen look for a decided increase 
in business within about a month, when the fall building 
activity gets under way. While the local factory trade is 
still inclined to buy carefully and take only enough to meet 
its present requirements, the business from this source holds 
up fairly well and a decided increase in demand is looked 
for within the near future. Stocks on hand at practically 
all the interior woodwork manufacturing plants are light, 
as buying has been carried on carefully for so long. Hard- 
wood stocks, especially in the northern grades, are far from 
large. Demand for maple flooring has been so good of late 
that in some instances there seems to be a scarcity in this 
line. Some new birch and basswood stocks are arriving 
in the local market, but much of the cut is hardly in shape 
for immediate use by manufacturers. Furniture manufac- 
turers buy carefully, rather to meet their present wants than 
for future needs. Holders of northern hardwood stocks are 
inclined not to dispose of their stocks at a concession, 
believing that higher prices may be expected later in the 
season. A slight improvement in hemlock demand is re- 
ported, as yard men here and about the State are buying 
a little more freely. 

O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and H. W. Moore, 
of the Moore & Galloway Lumber Company, of Fond du Lac, 
have been asked to assist in the work of investigating 
lumber conditions in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
preparatory to reporting on them to the Federal Trade 
Commission. C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, is in charge 
of the work and has selected Mr. Swan and Mr. Moore to 
assist him. ‘The committee is engaged in assembling data 
and ‘eoceenied Statistics on which to base a preliminary 
report. 

The employees of the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, 
who went out on a strike on July 14, largely because of the 
employment of an efficiency expert by the receivers of the 
company, decided at a massmeeting held two days later to 
return to work. The Paine management promised the men 
that the job of efficiency expert would be discontinued. 
All union leaders were barred from the meeting. The men 
organized among themselves and named a committee, but 
did not affiliate with any body. All further grievances were 
discussed on Monday of this week at a meeting of the 
management and the committee of the workmen, 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., July 20.—A new town in northern Wis- 
consin on the line of the Wisconsin & Northern Railway 
is to be named Hollister in honor of Col. S. W. Hollister, 
a pioneer lumberman of this city. The present name of 
the locality is Nine Mile Creek. ollister, Amos & Co. own 
large tracts of timber to the northeast of the proposed 
new city. 

Encouraged by most promising and abundant crops farm- 
ers of the Fox River valley have inaugurated a new build- 
ing era, new homes, barns, granaries and silos dotting the 
landscape frequently and others are being laid. Oshkosh 
sash and door manufacturers are now realizing on contracts 
that they had expected two and three years ago. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., July 19.—With crops in excellent 
condition everywhere, Wisconsin farmers are recording 
a prosperous season which is reflected in general build- 
ing. Retail lumber yards are booming and it is declared 
they are doing as large a business as in ordinary years and 
getting normal prices. Wholesalers and millmen, on the 
other hand, report prices low although steady. One lum- 
berman declares that dealers appear to be trying to see 
how low they can put prices in order to get the business at 
present. Sales have considerably increased since spring but 
business is far from the boom point. 

The great lakes shipyards expect a boom-in orders soon 
as a result of the European war, according to a statement 
of President G. A. Tomlinson, of the Superior Shipbuilding 
Company, of Duluth, Minn. Many ships are being destroyed 
in the was, and many more will be needed to carry freight 
and supplies. Already many European inquiries have been 
received at great lakes yards and the definite work is ex- 
pected to start soon. 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., July 20.—The Schroeder Lumber ‘Com- 
pany of Ashland put another scow into service Monday, 
which will be used in hauling hardwood from Stockton 
Island. It was rented from the Wachsmuth Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bayfield, and its capacity is estimated at about 
100,000 feet. The Schroeder Lumber Company now has 
two scows in the business carrying hardwood. Manager 
Clark said Saturday that about 4,000,000 feet of hardwood 
would be cut this season. 

The lumber market has presented but a few changes 
since spriag and at present is not much more encouraging 
than it has been for the last six months. Hemlock sells 
best, the demand for it at the Schroeder mill here appear- 
ing to be better than elsewhere. 
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HENRY G. ROLFES.—Formerly a well-known lumber- 
man and at one time president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of St. Louis, Henry G. Rolfes, but more recently man- 
iger of the Fort Worth, Tex., branch of the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association, died suddenly July 18 in 
the latter city. His body arrived in St. Louis Tuesday 
night and the funeral took place from his residence 
and thence to Calvary Cemetery. Mr. Rolfes was born 
in St. Louis August 1, 1870. He started in business as 
«a cash boy in a large retail dry goods company. Later 
he went with the Ganahl Lumber Company and after 
several years’ training in the lumber business, organized 
the Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Co., which later became the 
Wilson-Reheis-Rolfes Lumber Co., and eventually was 
sold to the St. Louis Lumber Co. Until about three 
years ago he was president of the latter company. <A 
year and a half ago he left the lumber business and 
became connected with the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association. Mr. Rolfes went to Fort Worth on June 
12 to take the position he occupied at the time of his 
death. His family had not moved from the St. Louis 
home to join him. In addition to his widow he is sur- 
vived by three children. 





JAMES RICHARD BUCKSTAFF.—A pioneer lumber- 
man of Oshkosh, Wis., James Richard Buckstaff, is dead 
at the age of 82 years. He passed away July 15 at 
the summer camp of his son, Milo R. Buckstaff, in 
Oconto County, on the shores of Lake Isabell. Mr. 
Buckstaff was born at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, 
February 8, 1833. He came to Wisconsin in 1850 with 
his parents and, with his father, his brother, John Buck- 
staff, Jr., and James Chase, he associated himself in 
the logging and lumber business at Oshkosh in 1853. 
James Buckstaff was always the outside man in such 
enterprises, detesting ‘‘paper work’’ and loving the 
woods. In 1865 with his father and brothers, John, 
George and Robert, he built a shingle mill. He sold 
his interest to James Chase in 1872 and for many years 
thereafter Mr. Buckstaff engaged in timber cruising and 
was regarded as an expert authority. Some of the finest 
tracts of virgin forest in the northern part of the state 
were investigated by him. He came from a family of 
fourteen children of which there is now but one sur- 
vivor, Mrs. Ruth Sherman, of Oshkosh. The widow, 
Mrs. Sarah Buckstaff, and the son, Milo R., both of 
Oshkosh, and a daughter, Mrs. Nora Wilhartz, also of 
Oshkosh, survive. 


PETER CONRAD LEONARD.—A former wholesale 
lumber dealer, Peter Conrad Leonard, well known among 
his friends as ‘“‘P. C.’’ Leonard, died at the family resi- 
dence in Seattle, Wash., July 14, after an illness of sev- 
eral years’ duration. He had resided in Seattle for the 
last ten years, was 52 years of age and besides his 
widow he is survived by three children. He was a native 
of Ontario, Canada, and for more than twenty years 
had been identified with the lumber business. He en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business as the P. C. 
Leonard Lumber Company in Seattle several years ago, 
and closed out this business on account of ill health. 
Later, partly regaining his health, he did a jobbing busi- 
ness as the Alliance Lumber Company. For years he 
took a prominent part in Democratic politics and was 
president of the King County Democratic Club for one 
term four years ago. Funeral services were conducted 
by the Knights of Pythias. There was a profusion of 
floral offerings and a large attendance of friends at the 
services which were followed by cremation. 





JOSEPH WALTMAN, SR.—A member of the Schultze, 
Waltman Company, of Evansville, Ind., Joseph Walt- 
man, Sr., died July 19 at his residence, 719 Cherry 
Street. Mr. Waltman was a native of Easton, Pa., and 
went to Evansville as a machinist forty-four years ago. 
Shortly after going to Evansville he and George T. 
Schultze formed a partnership and engaged in the stave 
business and later bought a sawmill, which they oper- 
ated for several years. About thirty-five years ago the 
Schultze, Waltman Company was organized and Mr. 
Waltman was the senior member of the firm from the 
start and the company became one of the best known 
in that section. Mr. Waltman was a member of the va- 
rious business associations of Evansville and was a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, Miss Emma Waltman, and two sons, Joseph 
W., of the J. W. Waltman Lumber Company, of Evans- 
ville, and William Waltman. 








Vv. M. HARPST.—While making an adjustment, V. M. 
Harpst, president of the Valley Lumber Company, of 
Bellingham, Wash., was caught on the line shaft of 
his company’s sawmill recently and was thrown to the 
floor so violently that one of the bones of the vertebrae 
was broken, causing his death shortly after he was 
removed to a Bellingham hospital. 





JAMES ROOT.—The little son of Clayton D. Root, who 
is a well-known lumberman: of Crown Point, Ind., died 
in a Chicago hospital July 14. Some weeks ago the 
little child, who was twenty months old, contracted a 
severe cold which produced a poisoning of the system 
and which was treated for some time at home. As a 
last resort, he was taken to a hospital in Chicago but 
the doctor was unable to promise any improvement from 
the very start, and the little life was plucked just as 
it was beginning to bud. The funeral was held last week 
Thursday from the home in Crown Point. 





WILLIAM S. WANDEL.—A member of the lumber firm 
Hardy, Voorhees & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., William S. 
Wandel, died July 11. Mr. Wandel was born in New 
York City and his parents settled in Williamsburgh when 
he was a child. He entered the employ of the old firm of 
Hardy & Voorhees, lumber dealers, when the plant was 
at the foot of North First Street, and progressed in busi- 
ness until he was a member of the concern, holding an 
executive position at the time of his death. He was 
formerly secretary and at his death a vice president of 
the Bushwick Savings Bank. He was a director of the 
Eastern District Hospital and a member of the Crescent 
Athletic Club. Besides his widow he is survived by two 
sons, Carleton and Elliott Wandel and three daughters, 
Mrs. George Merrill, Blanche and Dorothy. 


LEWIS E. SMYSER.—One of the best known business 
men of York, Pa., Lewis E. Smyser, a coal and lumber 
dealer, died July 8, aged 78. He succeeded his brother 
Albert Smyser in the lumber busineess in January, 1877, 
and continued in the business up to the time of his 
death. He was the owner of the True Republican prior 
to 1872 and was a printer by trade. He bought the 
Wilt’s coal yard in 1900 and conducted it with his son 
Paul, as Lewis E. Smyser & Son. In 1910 he withdrew 
from the eoal business and Paul Smyser still is in charge. 


= is survived by his widow, five daughters and three 
ns. 





H.. 1. PROCTOR.—Head of the Proctor Manufacturing 
Company, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., H. I. Proctor, lumber 
manufacturer and contractor, died July 10 at the age of 
6 He was born in New Hampshire, but removed to 


Ogdensburg in 18638, since which time he had been con- 
nected with the lumber business. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, Charles E., and Harry B., and two 
daughters, Mrs. Herbert Howard and Mrs. F. D. Earl. 


MRS. MARY E. DORSEY—After an illness of more than 
six years, Mrs. Mary E. Dorsey, wife of William C. Dor- 
sey, a lumber dealer of Baltimore, Md., died July 10, at 
the age of 41. Mrs. Dorsey was born in Baltimore and 
educated in the public schools. Besides her husband she 
is survived by her mother, Mrs. Catherine Frederick, four 
sons, Earl, Harry, Charles and William C., Jr., and a 
daughter, Miss Myrtle Dorsey. 

J. D. ALLEN, SR.—Founder of the Bienville Lumber 
Co., J. D. Allen, sr., died at his home in Forest, Miss., 
June 30, aged 78 years. He was a native of Tennessee, 
and established and operated the Bienville Lumber Co., 
at Alberta, La., until recently, when it was removed to 
Forest. A son and four daughters, all residing in Forest, 
survive him. 

CHARLES H. PORTER.—A fire ranger in the employ 
of the Ontario Government, Charles H. Porter, was 
drowned at West Shining Tree, near Sudbury, Ont.. 
June 28, while engaged in his duties. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 








SPOKANE, WASH., July 21.—The Phoenix Lumber Co. has 
given a deed of trust to the Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., 
for the benefit of its creditors, the liabilities being given 
as approximately $400,000. The mortgage creditors are the 
Washington Trust Co., of Spokane, $160,000 and I. Insinger, 
$200,000. The assets consist of a sawmill situated in the 
center of Spokane, which is the pioneer sawmill erected in 
this city, and a sawmill plant at Springdale, and over 
50,000 acres of timbered and cutover lands. It is provided 
in the assignment clause that the Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Co. may operate or close the business of the company as it 
deems best. 





OSHKOSH, WIs., July 20.—Upon the petition of A. L. 
Osborn, J . Kimberly, jr., and the Wisconsin Trust Co., 
receivers of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and on motion 
of Atty. Howard T. Foulkes, of Quarles, Spence & Quarles, 
Milwaukee, counsel for the receivers, Judge George W. Bur- 
nell in circuit court last Saturday signed an order extend- 
ing the time in which creditors may file claims against the 
company until October 15, 1915. It was further ordered 
that all creditors who shall fail to file their claims with 
John H. Laabs, clerk of the circuit court, within that time 
shall not be entitled to share in any of the benefits of the 
action—George E. Foster v. Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.)—out 
of which the appointment of the receivers developed and 
under which the business of the company is now conducted 
by them. Under the original order relating to claims made 
by the court April 7, in this acticn, the time for filing claims 
expired July 15. Many claims have been filed but the exten- 
sion of time was asked for in order that those who were 
unable to present them before that date might be given 
ample opportunity to do so. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 20.—The property of the Southern 
Seaboard Lumber Company, $1,000,000 concern, has been 
ordered sold by Judge Lambdin in the Federal court, and 
N . O'Byrne, receiver, was appointed commissioner to 
make the sale. The decree was on petition of the Baltimore 
Trust Company, trustee, for holders of $586,000 bonds, as 
collateral for which a blanket mortgage was given. The 
company has a large plant at Egypt and another on Hermi- 
tage plantation on the Savannah River, near Savannah. 
It also owns thousands of acres of timberlands and timber 
rights in Effingham, Chatham, Bulloch and Screven counties, 
Georgia, and in Bladen County, North Carolina, and a 
short railroad with Egypt as the terminus. 

All of the assets, including lumber, machinery and live 
stock, will be sold. The first sale will be held at Elizabeth- 
town, N. C., September 6. September 9 the Bulloch County 
property will be sold at Statesboro. The following day 
that in Screven will be sold at Sylvania, and September 11 
that in Effingham County at Springfield. On the last day 
mentioned all other property not disposed of, including that 
in Chatham County, will be sold. Bidders will be required 
to deposit $5,000. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 19.—Signing the final decree in the 
foreclosure suit of the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
against the Great Eastern Lumber Company, Judge Lambdin 
in the Federal court ordered the sale of the property, 
unless its indebtedness, which, including the bonds held 
by the trust company exceed $1,000,000, is paid by August 
2. Judge Lambdin also approved the report of Col. William 
Garrard, special master, who refused to set aside a decree 
pro confesso and permit the company to defend the suit 
and passed on intervention of creditors. 

The company, which has a large plant at Port Wentworth 
on the Savannah River, near Savannah, owns timberlands 
and timber rights on thousands of acres in Chatham, Effing- 
ham, Screven, Burke, Jenkins, Laurens, Washington, John- 
son, Wilkinson and Montgomery counties, Georgia, and 
Aiken, Hampton, Barnwell and Jasper counties, South 
Carolina. Only the Georgia property is to be sold here, 
that in South Carolina to be subject to the order of the 
court there. Gordon Saussey and Col. N. Colquitt were 
appointed commissioners to make the sale. Their compen- 
sation was fixed at $1,000 if they also serve for the South 
Carolina court and half that amount if they only sell the 
property in Georgia. It is considered unlikely that the 
company will attempt to prevent the sale. It is scheduled 
to be held September 15, the Georgia property to be sold 
at the court house in Savannah. Bidders will be required 
to deposit not exceeding $25,000. The Union Trust Company 
was given permission to bid. 


MOBILE, ALA., July .19.—The Blue Rock Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of hardwood lumber, with plants 
on the: Mobile and Tombigbee rivers, and general offices in 
this city, was adjudicated bankrupt last week by Judge H. T. 
Toulmin, in the United States district court, after involun- 
tary petition had been filed against the concern. C. D. 
Henderson and C. D. Henderson, ir., were named as the 
controlling partners in the firm. They admitted insolvency. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 20.—The New Cabinet Company 
filed a petition in bankruptcy July 9. The liabilities of 
the company are given as $61,352, while the assets are 
listed at $28,167. 


HUMNOKE, ARK., July 19.—Harvey Hogg, city treasurer 
of Pine Bluff, has been appointed receiver for the Richland 
Lumber Company. This was done upon the petition of A. 
Brewster, who recently sued the company for $10,000. 


Spencer, Nepr., July 19.—W. D. Bradstreet has bought 
the capital stock of the Independent Lumber Company and 
offers 90 percent to creditors. 


WESTMINSTER, COLO., July 21.—College Lumber & Supply 
Company; petition in bankruptcy. 


Terry, THx., July 21.—Terry Lumber Company ; petition 
in bankruptcy. 


SanrorD, ME., July 20.—Hanson & Moulton; petition in 
bankruptcy. 
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Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Has “Good Rep” 


already established the country over through 
its extensive use in the more pretentious pub- 
lic buildings as well as in private homes. To 
get a reputation, such as it enjoys, requires 


real bona fide merit. 


to make good in working quality, but also in 
its susceptibility to all kinds of finishes 
known to the painter’s art—natural and 
colored stains as well as paint. 
nary trial period is now passed and dealers 


who have not been 


better material to their trade find 


Big Profits and B e h 
Quick Sales in . Irc 

Being suited to all sorts of interior work, cas- 
ing, base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, brackets, 
grills, mantels, etc., it offers much variety for 
those artistically inclined; and particularly does 
it appeal to those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for in this respect it holds undis- 
puted title as ‘principal imitator’’—so much 
so that it is oftén referred to as Mahogany 


Birch. 





Finish 


Not only did it have 


The prelimi- 


afraid of introducing 





Sell 


below for details. 





You can Dealers everywhere are coming to 


realize that one way of holding 
trade at home is to be alive to the 
builders’ 

ms been advertised extensively to 
Birch home builders and there’s doubt- 
less many of your customers ready right now to 
try it. Why don’t you stock it and show them 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they’ll pay the price—and at that it’s 
comparatively cheap. Ask any of the firms shown 


demands. _ Birch has 








SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


ss 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W.-JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 





Green Bay, Wis. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for = WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || narpwoome "4 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 


4-4°° 5-4’ 6-4°° 8-4" D Selects. 
Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


| WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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1x12 No. 2 Common. i 








[Fran REG Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurci. Pa” 
















| TERHUNE LUMBER ce 


pir TSBURGH, PA. 


YELLOW PINE TIMBERS & 


Quick Shipments of Lon 

















Your Opportunity 
To Make Business 


was never better than it 1s today, for home 
builders are paying more attention to style and 
this entails more elaborate designs—plans the 
home carpenter isn’t capable of suggesting. 
By ovcasionally advertising a good plan in 
your home paper people will come to know 
you can supply their needs and will naturally 
call on you when thinking of building instead 
of going first to the carpenter or sending 
away for a cut-to-measure catalog. 


We have plans at all prices 
with ads ready for use. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


we will send you cut as shown 
For $3.50 | at snc 


above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 
bill of material. Estimated cost, $3500. 
































TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











Stanley Lyle, of the Lyle-Killorin Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was a caller on Chicago lumber circles one 
or two days this week. 

Perey 8. Fletcher, of the D, 8S. Pate Lumber Company, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, left early in the 
week for southern mill points. 


William S. Winegar, of the Vilas County Lumber Com- 
pany, Winegar, Wis., spent several days this week at the 
Chicago office of the concern. 


R. J. Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R. J. Darnell 
(Ine.), Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week, call- 
ing on the trade, in search of the elusive order. 


R. J. Darnell, of Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in Chi- 
cago for a day this week, en route to Culver, Ind., where 
he will spend a week in rest and recreation. 


F. B. Murelle, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., spent several days with the Chi- 
cago trade this week, looking after business for his 
company. 


W. A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week, greet- 
ing friends and acquaintances and. incidentally booking 
some _ orders. 


T. E. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. 
Dooley Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., paid Chicago 
one of his periodical visits this week, looking after the 
interests of his concern. 


C. H. Worcester, head of the C. H. Worcester Com- 
pany, Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, left Thursday eve- 
ning for Chassell, Mich., one of the mill points of his 
company, where he will remain until the middle of next 
week. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held last Saturday at Mackinac Island. Mr. Fish 
stated that he had a very successful trip and succeeded 
in signing up several new members for his organization. 


Addison Stillwell, head of the Stillwell Lumber Com- 
pany, McCormick Building, Chicago, participated in the 
western amateur championship tournament at Cleveland. 
He with many other crack golfers was eliminated on 
Wednesday in the second round of match play. Mr. 
Stillwell was defeated by Guy Miller, of Detroit, 4 and 3. 


C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department of the 
Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Chieago last Thursday, after spending a few days in 
Grand Rapids, attending the furniture exposition. Mr. 
Allen said that the veneer business is quiet; some orders 
are placed but it takes a lot of hard work to land them. 


R. C. Lindsay, representative in this territory of the 
Hatten Lumber Company of New London, Wis., was 
in Chicago for several days this week interviewing 
members of the lumber trade. Mr. Lindsay reports 
trade conditions with the company quite satisfactory, 
with prospects for an early and continued improve- 
ment. 


A. R. Week of the John Week Lumber Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., and H. W. Moore, of the Moore 
& Galloway Lumber Company, of Fond du Lae, Wis., 
were in Chicago this week, attending the Federal Trade 
Commission’s hearing. Both of these gentlemen stated 
that business is still slow, but they think that condi- 
tions will change for the better by September. 


Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, of Kansas City, Mo., has been en- 
joying a vacation at his farm in the East, near Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., but was ealled west again this week to 
appear at the hearing of the Federal Trade Commision. 
Before going east he spent a few days in Chicago, look- 
ing after the company’s interests, and after the Federal 
hearing he returned to his summer home on Chautauqua 
Lake. 


One of the visitors from Michigan who took the trip 
down from Mackinac Island after the meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwoed Manufacturers’ Association was C. 
A. Bigelow, of Bay City, former president of the asso- 
ciation. While interested in the commission hearing, he 
declined to serve as witness, for he said that business 
with him is quite satisfactory although prices are not 
on the basis that they should be for a reasonable nrargin 
of profit. 


Correcting an erroneous impression that another 
manufacturer of sawmill machinery was going to take 
over the business of the William E. Hill Company, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., and would make its line of 
sawmill machinery, the William E. Hill Company ad- 
vises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it has no inten- 
tion of discontinuing business, and will continue to 


make the same line of machinery and to maintain 
the same high standard of manufacture. 


Oscar H. Babcock, vice president of the Babcock Lum- 
ber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is spending a day or 
two in Chicago this week on business and stated that 
he thought the trade conditions are gradually becoming 
better. He was looking for a fair business this fall. 





WELL KNOWN HOUSE STRENGTHENS WESTERN 
CONNECTIONS. 

Willcox, Peck & Hughes, one of the largest insurance 
brokerage and underwriting houses in the country, and 
managers of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insur- 
ance Association and the Forest Products Insurance 
Exchange, in order to look after their growing western 
business have incorporated in Washington as Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes of the State of Washington. The offi- 
cers of the corporation are Charles E. Peck, president; 
Edmond 3B. Walker, vice president; and Shepard 
French, secretary-treasurer and manager. Mr. Peck is 
also president of the New York corporation and Mr. 





SHEPARD FRENCH, OF SEATTLE, WASH. 
Western Manager of the Willcox, Peck & Hughes Interests. 


Walker is secretary of the Lumber Manufacturers’ In- 
ter-Insurance Association and manager of the lumber 
department of the New York office. 

Willeox, Peck & Hughes have for some time had 
many interests in Washington and the new corporation 
is for the purpose of giving the best possible service 
to their clients in the western country. It is the in- 
tention to enlarge the present western office in the 
Bailey Building, Seattle, to be in a position to handle 
all kinds of insurance. 

Shepard French, manager of the western corporation, 
is a native of Saratoga | Springs, N. Y., receiving his 
education at St. Paul’s Schoel, Concord, N. H., and 
in the scientific department of Yale University. Shortly 
after graduating from Yale, he became associated with 
the New York cffice of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, and 
devoted most of his time to the lumber business through- 
out the eastern and southern States, and later he made 
his headquarters in New Orleans, in order to keep in 
closer touch with lumber interests in the South. After 
establishing an office there and getting it in operation 
he was assigned to the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mich- 
igan territory, where he looked after the interests of 
the lumber department and the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Association. 

In view of his previous work he was selected to rep- 
reseut the lumber interests of Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
on the Pacific coast, ond also their general brokerage 
business in Seattle, where he has made his headquarters 
for the last two or three years. 

In addition to their general offices in New York, Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes have branch offices at Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, New Orleans, London 
and Hamburg. The Lumber Maaufacturers’ Inter-In- 
surance Association now has a membership of about 400 
of the largest lumber concerns in this country and 
Canada and the Forest Products Insurance Exchange, 
an inter-insurance association for lumber interests, is 
also growing rapidly. Willeox, Peck & Hughes also 
operate the New York Fire & Marine Underwriters and 
the Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York, 
and are United States managers for the Norwegian 
Underwriters. Mr. French’s many friends on the Pa- 
cific coast will be pleased to learn that his new posi- 
tion does not change his status as western manager of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Associa- 
tion and the Forest Produets Insurance Exchange, 
which he will carry on in connection with his new field 
of activity. 


LATHERS’ STRIKE SETTLED. 

Gradually the labor troubles in Chieago are being 
ironed out. This week the lathers signed a joint agree- 
ment with the plasters’ and lathers’ associations for 
three years with no increase in pay. The electrical work- 
ers hold daily sessions and it is expected that an agree- 
ment will be reached in the course of a few days. 
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ENTERS MANUFACTURING AND WHOLESALING 
FIELD. 


A new organization to enter the manufacturing and 
wholesaling lumber field at St. Louis recently is the Arkla 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, with main office and 
yards located at First and Benton streets, and an eastern 
office at 235 Hawthorne street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
company will manufacture and wholesale hardwoods, 
cypress and dimension stock, with mills in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Tennessee. 

The company begins business with a paid up capital of 
$30,000 and a staff of officers widely known in lumber 
circles. J. M. Wells, the president, for several years has 
been purchasing agent for the American Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company of St. Louis, and also in charge of sales 
for that company in the middle West. en to his con- 
nection with the American company he was sales man- 
ager for such well known concerns as ‘in "Tallahatehic 
Lumber Company, of Philipp, Miss.; the Lucas Land & 
Lumber Company, of Paducah, Ky., and the Sherrill- 
King Mill & Lumber Company, also at Paducah. H. A. 
Singer, vice president of the company, for the last ten 
years has been manager of the eastern office of the 
American Hardwood Lumber Company, which branch 
office is in Brooklyn. Jacob Stiassny, treasurer of the 
new company, is interested in several enterprises in St. 
Louis and will take active part in the affairs of the or- 
ganization. The secretary, H. J. Lamson, for the last 
eight years has been cashier of the American Hardwood 
Lumber Company. 





TO ESTABLISH ASSOCIATION CREDIT BUREAU. 


At a meeting of the credit committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, held on last Tuesday, it 
was definitely determined to establish a credit bureau for 
the association and arrangements were made with George 

King to undertake the management of the bureau. 
Mr. King is of the law firm of Parker & King, 1240 
Marquette Building. 

The purposes of the bureau will be to provide a con- 





GEORGE G. KING, CITICAGO ; 
Manager Credit Bureau) Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. 
venient means for the interchange of information in 


regard to slow accounts and to stimulate collections. The 
matter has been under careful consideration by the board 
of directors and the credit committee of the association 
for several months, and there is a conviction that the 
establishment of the bureau will be a popular and sue- 
cessful step. Actual operations will probably not begin 
until early in September; in the meantime full particu- 
lars will be sent to the member ship of the association. 





HAVE MOVED GENERAL OFFICES. 


Proctor, Ark., July 15.—George C. Brown & Co., 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber, whose main office has 
heen located at this place, have moved their genera! offices 
to Memphis, Tenn., where they are located in the Bank 
of Commerce Building. This move is made in order 
that the general office and sales department may be in 
closer touch with the hardwood consuming tr ade. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


4 From July 15 to July 19, inclusive, fourteen vessels 
brought 5,006, 000 feet of lumber and 9,500 ties to Chi- 
cago for ‘distribution. The largest individual cargo— 
905,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Herman 18 
Hettler, from Two Harbors, Minn. The next largest 
cargo—694,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Inter- 
laken, from Duluth, Minn. 
Arrivals by days and vessels were 
July 15—Str. J. W. Stephenson, 
feet; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 
Carter, Menominee, 273,000 feet ; 
nominee, Mich., 800,000 feet. 
July 16—Str. Louis Pahlow, Menominee, 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 
Sch. Delta, Epoulette, Mich., 150,000 feet. 
July 17—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, 
feet, 
July 18—Str. Herman HW, Hetller, Two Harbors, 
905,000 feet: Str. Interlaken, Duluth, Minn., 
Sch. Alice, Mackinae Bay, Mich., 9,500 ties. 
July 19-—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Boyne City, 
feet: Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 
Mueller, Empire, Mich.,” 375,000 feet. 


as follows: 
Eseanaba, Mich., 
412,000 feet: 
Str. 


400,000 
str, W. J. 
Maggie Marshall, Me- 


Mich., 396,000 
257,000 feet: 
Mich., 551,000 


Minn., 
649,000 feet ; 


Mich., 294,000 
199,000 feet; Str. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, Nes., July 19.—A mill is at work in the Mis- 
souri River bluffs, twenty miles north of Omaha, cutting 
1,000,000 feet of cottonwood lumber for consumption in 
the Omaha Box Factory at Omaha. F. 8S. Knapp, president 
of the company, has for the last five years been buying 
timber in various parts of Nebraska, having a certain amount 
of his own lumber cut right here in the State. Last year 
he cut 1,000,000 feet of cottonwood near Percival, Iowa. 
Besides this he is a large consumer of southern hardwoods. 

There are two box factories and a cooperage factory in 
Omaha, and all are working overtime to supply the demand 
for bexes and barrels for apple packing as the apple crop 
in Nebraska and Iowa gives tremendous promise at this 
time. 

Another condition that gives great impetus to the box and 
barre] business is the increased demand for these articles 
in packing extra meat shipments for the warring nations of 


MICHIGAN 














THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Bay City AND SAGINAW, MIcuH., July 21.—Slightly in- 
creased traffic in lumber throughout the State, stimulated 
undoubtedly by the adjustment of working conditions to 


the new freight rate allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission following the injunction suit of the Saginaw 
Valley lumbermen, marked the developments of the last 


week. Under the new rate, which replaces a rate which 
would have been almost prohibitive had it been allowed to 
stand, markets in the southern and western parts of the 
State can be reached which would have been practically 
inaccessible. 

In both Bay City and Saginaw conditions in the lumber 
business remained unchanged during the last week. There 
is a fair amount of buying in the wholesale trade—excellent 
for the time of year—but the purchasing is mostly of the 
hand-to-mouth variety, rush orders predominating. Retail 
yards enjoy a healthy business. Inquiries begin to pick up 
in the wholesale business and a fair amount of business is 
being placed. Prices remain unchanged and firm. 

Saginaw retail yards will enjoy a fair amount of busi- 
ness this summer from the owners of lots at Kaw-Kaw-Is- 
Kaw, located on the east bank of the Saginaw River, about 
five miles toward Bay City, about twenty-five of whom 
have decided to build cottages this summer. Work on a 
half dozen has already been started and upward of $20,- 
000, all of which will be in lumber, will be put into the 
cottages this summer. 

The erection of a mammoth lumber shed, 
by far the largest in this section of Michigan, 
gun by the Booth & Boyd Lumber 
on its Atwater Street yards. 
completed in about ninety days. will be 360 feet long and 
70 fect wide, with a 380-foot drive through the center to 
permit teams to pass through, load and unload, According 
to Herman Zahnow, superintendent of the company, it in- 
tends to place all its sash, doors ete. under covered sheds, 
so they will not be exposed to the clements, and this shed 
is but a starter on the work. 


believed to be 

has been be- 
Company, of Saginaw, 
The building, which will be 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
Detroit, Micu., July 20—The retail demand for 
lumber in all grades’ is not what it was a year ago, 
but it is encouraging and, in view of the past, dealers 


say it is good. New building in the city and its suburbs 
is not so heavy now as it was just prior to the start of 
the war, a year ago. However in the last four or five 
months it has been fairly strong, showing at times an 
increase over last year. Retail prices are not up to last 
year’s level but are firm and have been for many weeks. 
That much can not be said of the wholesale trade and 


particularly the hardwood trade. 
have recently purchased lots of 2,000,000 feet and upward 
of Michigan hardwood at prices greatly reduced. The 
dealers are not making the difference, however, because the 


Several wholesale dealers 


wholesale selling market is down. 
“I was ashamed to offer upper peninsula millmen what 
I did for 2,000,000 feet of lumber a few days ago,’ said a 


Detroit dealer yesterday. ‘But,’ 
do it and my offer was accepted.” 

Building permits issued last week call for a total expen- 
diture of $923,695, which is an increase as compared with 
a record of $427,815 for the preceding week, but is below 
$557,095 for the corresponding week a year, ago. 


he continued, “I had to 





MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 20.—The volume of lum- 
ber business at Minneapolis for June was very. satis- 
factory, as shown by reports collected from the railroads 
by the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association. Ship- 
ments for the month were 466 cars compared with 667 cars 
for June of last year, while receipts were 1,175 cars 
compared with 1,414 cars last year. 

W. W. Vawter, who represents 
Company and the Bloedel Donovan 
territory, is back from a tour 
Dakota territory, where he 
business circles. 

Cc. D. Gibbs, 


the Port Blakely 
Lumber Mills in 
in North Dakota 
found optimism 


Miil 
this 
and South 
prevalent in 


of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Gibbs, Ida., has been here looking over 


the market and making his headquarters at the company’s 
loeal sales office. 


Charles Shannon, 





South Dakota representative of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, is on a visit to the com 
pany’s mil! at Everett, Wash. 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 
DututH, MINN., July 22.—The Trout Lake Lumber 
Company ended its season at its mill at Tower this 


week. The company’s cut was one-third of normal, it 
having put in no logs last winter. The company reports 
nornial conditions as regards stocks sold. 


The Mullery & MecDonaid Lumber Company, of Duluth, 
has purchased 4,000,000 feet of pine logs from the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company, which will be shipped to Duluth for 
manufacture. The logs are now in Burntside Lake, Ver 
milion range. 

Lumbermen take a cheerful view of business prospects. 
Excellent conditions prevail in the big agricultural districts 
of the Northwest and good crops appear to be assured. In- 
creased demand by the railroads is noted in various quarters 
and the lumber business in general seems to be on the 
upturn, 

















LAND TITLE BUILDING 


a 


PINE 


CYPRESS. 


SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 





N. C. 
Arkansas 
Yellow 
White 


LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 


Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 











Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 








112 .N. Broad St., Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 
W T e bd From IDAHO 
hite Pine Of the “‘ Maraschino”’ Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 


should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’? 


> A. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 





SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 














Another Bulletin 


of those illustrated, 
attention—getting 
single column 


Lumber Ads 


just off the press. If 
you don’t get Bulle- 








eo 
Good Siding Has 

. 
Its Disadvantages 
but they don't begin to equal 
the faults found in poor siding 
and even tho builders who use 
our siding do occasionally find 
sign painters attracted to it 
because it takes paint readily 
and bolds it. there's some 
satisfaction in knowing paint 
once applied will stay a long 
tume If you're willing to take 
a chance on such siding we've 
got it 


tin regularly, ask to 
be put on the list. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


(Name and Address) 
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| Metal Shingles | 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
a) | 


No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 
The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 























We make every style of step, single and ex- 
tension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the sampie 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - = - INDIANA 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for 4 Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
\ Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co, ““fiirtisds or” 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode. Licher’s Zebra’ A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scotus’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’”’, Glasgow Cable Address: “* Nivarium’’ London 


Woop BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Peach Orchard—Walbert Stave Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; T. J. Walbert, president; Wil- 
liam Johnson, vice president, and M. W. Walbert, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. Martinez—Tilden Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $200,000; C. S. Lamb, E. M, Tilden and J. 0. 
Ford. or pam | 

GEORGIA. Dublin—Georgia Veneer Lumber Co. 

Savannah—Pine Burr Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$500,000; Philip N. Coleman, president; Bascom Par- 
ker, vice president; Hovel A. Smith, secretary, and R. 
C. Lubiens, treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—National Oak Flooring Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Harry Goodman, William R. 
Swissler and Harry A. Pillman, 

Chicago—Sabath Desk Co., authorized capital $5,000. 

Rockford—Union Panel Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
Francis V. Higginson, Edith B. Higginson and Albin F. 
Hedlund. 

IOWA. Mapleton—Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co.; F. 
M. Wooster, E. O. Wilson, A. P. Folck, John Schleis, 
John Brenner, D. D. Cameron and A. Fisher. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—T. E. Morrison Hardwood 
Tie & Timber Co., authorized capital $500,000 E. 
Morrison, president; W. M. Prater, vice president, “and 
John R. Duty, secretary and treasurer 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. MW Flynn Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; W _— M. Flynn, Joseph H. 
Liverman and Grace E. Flyn 

Framingham—H. G. M. eaatantton Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; William F. Gates, Edward H. Howard 
and John M. Merriam. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Associated Furniture Manufac- 
turers, authorized capital $10,000. 

St. Louis—Arkla Lumber & Manufacturing Co. (to do a 
general wholesale business), authorized capital $30,000; 
J. M. Wells, president; H. A. Singer, vice president; J. 
Stiassny, treasurer, and H. J. Lamson, secretary. 

NEW YORK. Haverstraw—Allison & Ver Valen Coal & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $5,000; W. Coyne, M. C. 
Ver Valen and G. S, Allison, jr. 

New York—John Knox Co. (Inc.) (to deal in timber 
and forest products, coopers’ supplies, ete.), authorized 
capital $5,000; Andrew T. Knox, W. H. Bull and I. W. 
Knox. 

North Tonawanda—Pope Saw Mill & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; A. E. Pope, president; Ray E. 
Stanley, vice president; Fred Robinson, secretary and 
treasurer. 

New York—Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. has been in- 
corporated to take over the old business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Valley River Lumber 
Co., authorized cavital $50,000; W. T. Woodby, W. N. 
Cooper and S. W. Woodby. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Case Avenue Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Louis B. Horwitz, H. Horwitz, Mor- 
ris Goldstein, A. M. eee eae L. Nungesser. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls ine Mill Co., au- 
thorized capital £10,000; J. C. bn Ay Frank D. Miles 
and J. F. C. Goeller. 

RHODE ISLAND. Newport—Hardman Railroad Tie 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Tennessee-Alabama Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; M. M. Ransom, George 
Trabue, Avery Handley and cthers. 

TEXAS. Dayton—Dayton Mills have incorporated. 

Keisler (P. O. Richards)—Tri-County Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $12,000; J. H. Franklow, W. I. Calla- 
han and Reid Rikard. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Rogers Lumber Yard, author- 
ized capital stock $250,000. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg — Hutter - Cooke Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), (the second name in the firm should be spelled 
“Cooke”? and not cocke), authorized capital $25,000; J. B. 
Hutter, president and treasurer, and W. R. Cooke, secre- 
tary. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Woodlawn Mill & Boom 
Co., authorized capital $500,000 

WISCONSIN. Madison—King Lumber Co., authorized 
capital stock $89,700, and Wisconsin interests of $25,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Canadian Paper Sales Co. (Ltd.) 
(to manufacture lumber, ties, etc.), authorized capital 
$100,000; Frank H. Anson, Victor ©. Mitchell, Charles M. 
Holt and others. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Aberdeen—Aberdeen Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $30,000. 














BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—-B. M. Nash has closed out 
his business. ; 

ARKANSAS. Proctor—George C. Brown & Co. (Inc.) 
have removed their offices to the Bank of Commerce 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Strable Manufacturing 
Co., which has headquarters at Saginaw, Mich., has 
changed its name to the Strable Lumber & Salt Co. 

ILLINCIS. Florence Station—E. L. Otto has been suc- 
ceeded by W. F. Otto. 

Morgan Park—Robert E. Burger & Co, have been suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Ketcham & Son. 

INDIANA. Marion—The Marion Lumber Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Rushville—J. D. Case is out of the lumber business. 

IOWA. Chelsea—J. Hrabak & Son have been succeeded 
by Charles Hrabak. 

Columbus Junction—The C. A. Woodruff Lumber & Fuel 
Co. has been succeeded by the Bollenbach Lumber Co 

McGregor—Daubenbkerger Bros. have been succeeded 
by Frank Daubenberger. 

LeRoy—O. M. Jordan has been succeeded by Silvers & 
Sherrow. 

Strahan—George F. Salyers & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Strahan Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Weldon—John Heidelbaugh has been succeeded by T. 
H. Dalbey, whose headquarters are at Osage. 

KANSAS. Asherville—The Asherville Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by the Cawker City Lumber Co., 
which has headquarters at Cawker City. 

Burr Oak—The Burr Oak Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
succeeded by the Cawker City Lumber Co., which has 
headquarters at Cawker City. 

KENTUCKY. Salyersville—The Magoffin Stave Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $9,000 to $15,000. 

LOUISIANA. Blanks—The BRomer-Blanks Lumber 
Co.’s headquarters are now located here. 

MICHIGAN. Emerson—The Chesbrough Lumber Co. 
has removed its office to Detroit. 





MINNESOTA. Avon—J. Borgerding & Co. have been 
succeeded by Frank Schmidt. 

Minneapolis—The Langworthy Lumber Co. has sold 
twenty-two yards in northern and western North Da- 
kota to the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., of Minot, N. D. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—The Bomer-Blanks Lumber 
Co.’s headquarters are now located at Blanks. 

MISSOURI. Dissen—F. H. Moellinbrock has been suc- 
ceeded by H. Holtgrewe. 

Farmington—The McCarthy Lumber & Construction 
Co. is closing out its retail lumber business. 

St. Louis—The Lorraine Lumber Corporation is out of 
business. 

MONTANA. Warland—The Warland Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

NEBRASKA. Bostwick—The Bostwick Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by the Cawker City Lumber Co., 
which has headquarters at Cawker City, Kan. 

Edgar—The Rdgar Lumber & Coal Co, has been suc- 
ceeded by the Cawker City Lumber Co. 

Lincoln—The W. F. Hoppe Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Pauley Lumber Co., which has headquar- 
ters at Hastings. 

Lincoln—R. M. Tidball, president of the R. M. Tidball 
Lumber Co., has sold his interest in same 

Omaha—The Keys Lumber & Coal Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

NEW YORK. Mooers—C. L. Knapp & Son have been 
succeeded by M. J. Knapp. 

Newfane—The Newfane Basket Manufacturing Co. has 
changed its name to the Newfane Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

New York—W. 
well & Garrity. 

New York—The Southeastern Timber Corporation has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

North Creek—The Ives Lumber Co. is closing out its 
business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Valley City—The Rogers-Jeffrey 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Jeffrey Lum- 
ber Co. 

OHIO. Arcadia—Moore & Leferson have been suc- 
ceeded by John H. Moore. 

East Palestine—Meek & McClure have been succeeded 
by the Meek Lumber Co. 

Youngstown—The Marquette-Kerr Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000 

PENNSYLVANIA, East Petersburg—H. W. Graybill 
has been succeeded by Daniel B. Graybill. 

Siegersville—William J. Gehringer has been succeeded 
by R. W. Grammes. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—J. W. Jackson is out of 
the lumber business. 

Sumter—The Tweed Lumber Co. has closed out its 
business. 

TENNESSEE. Brownsville—Stroud & Lay have been 
succeeded by J. A. Lay & Son. 

Memphis—The Gaye Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $150,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Commercial Cedar Co. 
is out of business. 

Raymond—The Creech Bros. Lumber Co.’s plant has 
been sold to F, A. Hart, manager of the Quinault Lumber 
Co. The plant has been idie for two years. 

WISCONSIN. Bangor—George Henry Cooper has been 
succeeded by the Cooper & Morgan Lumber Co. 

Black Creek—Charles J. Hagen has sold his cheese box 
st and lumber and coal yards to S. A. Konz, of Rib 
sake. 

Coleman—E. E. Bolles & Co. are out of business. 

Green Bay—J. T. Phillips, manager of the Diamond 
Lumber Co., and O. W. Brightman, who for eighteen 
years was manager of the Brid & Wells Lumber Co.’s big 
ogo Wausaukee, have bought the Green Bay Planing 

i ‘0. 

Wausau—The Wausau Box & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 ‘to $150,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
MANITOBA. Newdale—The head office of the J. J. 


Crowe Lumber Co. has been removed to Winnipeg and 
the stock increased from $20,000 to $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


. Maxwell has been succeeded by Max- 








ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Warrior Timber & 
Contracting Co. has been organized. 

Moreland—The Moreland Manufacturing Co. recently 
began business. 

ARKANSAS. Halstead—The C, Hall Lumber Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing lumber. 

: Pine Bluff—The Pine Bluff Stave Co. has been organ- 
ized. 

ILLINOIS. Naperville—The Kroehler Manufacturing 
Co has begun manufacturing lounges. 

IOWA, Mapleton—The Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. 
has been organized. 

KANSAS. Augusta—The United Sash & Door Co. re- 
cently began business. 

KENTUCKY. Crutchfield—Elliott & Freeman are open- 
ing a yard. 

MICHIGAN. River Rouge—The West End Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

- MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—The Neal-Dodds Lumber 
Yard recently began business. 

Winona—The Winona Lumber Manufacturing Co. re- 
cently began the lumber and planing mill business. 

NEW YORK. New York—S. S. Spiro, 1966 Valentine 
Avenue, recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Midway—The Fuller-Potter Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business, having a branch at New 
England. 

OKLAHOMA, Coalgate—Cody & Bunch recently began 
the lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bloomsburg—The North Branch 
Furniture Co. recently began manufacturing furniture, 
etc. 

Pittsburgh—The A. & D. Lumber Co. recently entered 
the trade. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Karl Ekdahl recently began the 
commission lumber business. 

Slaton—The Richey Lumber Yard recently began busi- 
ness. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The West End Wood- 
working Co. recently began the woodworking business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Regina—The Canyon City Saw 
Mills Co. (Ltd.) recently began business. 
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NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


KENTUCKY. Pineville—The Rice Lumber Co. is es- 
tablishing a retail yard and will handle rough and dressed 
lumber, as well as a full line of building material. 

LOUISIANA. Berwick—The George Vinson Shingle & 
Manufacturing Co. will rebuild plant recently noted 
burned at a loss of $25,000. 

Jonesboro—J. H. Frazier & Co. will erect a mill here, 
having headquarters at Choudrant. 

Jonesville—H. M. Wheeler will erect a hardwood mill. 

New Orleans—F. W. Kallenberg is arranging to estab- 
lish a furniture factory here to turn out about $75,000 
worth of furniture annually. 

a Orleans—The Otis Manufacturing Co. will build a 


MICHIGAN. Lake Odessa—John Dunton and J. H. 
Hawkins will establish a flooring plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Arbo—The Lumber Mineral Co., H. H. 
Cust, president, will add a band or circular sawmill, 
doubling the capacity of the plant. 

Monarch (P. O. Ovett)—The Beaver Dam Lumber Co. 
will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK. Martinsville—The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Manufacturing Co. will establish a lumber storage yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Airy—The Mayodan Lum- 
ber Corporation is erecting a large sawmill with a daily 
eapacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. New offices are also 
being built. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Earl Allen, of Durant, will 
equip a plant for the manufacture of boxes, baskets, etc. 

ee Loganton—A. L. Confer will erect 
a mill. 


VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The Virginia Lumber & Box 
Co. will rebuild plant recently reported burned at a loss 
of $100,000. A complete box factory equipment will be 
installed with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet of box 


shooks, R 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Monteith—C. Brisbois will build a saw- 
mill and pulp mill. 


CASUALTIES. 


KENTUCKY. Henderson—The plant of the Anderson 
Box & Basket Co. was damaged by lightning last week, 
part of the roof being torn off. Operation at the plant 
has not been interrupted. 


NEW YORK. Geneva—Fire July 11 in the yard of the 
R. J. Rogers Lumber Co. caused a loss of $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Whitewood—A severe storm washed out 
the operations of the C. L. Ritter Lumber Co, July 15. 
Thousands of feet of timber on sticks, awaiting shipment 
to market, much of it intended for European consign- 
ment, was carried out, as well as much cut timber. The 
loss is estimated at about $10,000. The damaged roads 
and bridges will be repaired at once, as the products of 
the mills are much in demand, the Ritter interests hav- 
ing large contracts for European business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Haileybury—The Dunbar Lumber Co.’s 
yards were destroyed by fire July 13; loss $22,500, which 
is partly covered by insurance. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The newly organized North Fork Lumber Company, of 
Boyer, W. Va., has bought all the holdings of the Virginia 
Lumber Company, including the mills, buildings, stores, rail- 
road and equipment of all kinds. In addition to this the 
new company bought of H. E. Clark 12,000 acres of tim- 
-ber,-the tract containing, it is estimated,. together with the 
Virginia: company’s holdings, 100,000,000 feet of hardwood 
and hemlock, which it will require at least ten or fifteen 
years to cut. In order to reach a part:of-the timber it will 
be necessary to extend the: railroad about five miles. The 
mill has a capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. As soon as 
repairs are completed operations will be resumed on a 
large scale, 
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One of the largest timber deals reported from Montesano, 
Wash., recently, was the Mason County Logging Company 
purchasing 2,054 acres of timberland from the Rainier In- 
vestment Company. Another gureneee which this company 
recently made was the buying from the Puget Mill Company 
of 968 acres for $73,500. It is stated by business men of 
that section of Washington that the latter deal and the first 
named are really one large deal, as the Rainier Investment 
Company and the Puget Mill Company are very closely 
allied. The Mason County Logging Company is one of the 
large timber owners in Washington. 


The Henderson Lumber Company, of Ocilla, Ga., 
bought 20,000 acres of timberland from A. K. Sessoms and 
C. Strickland, receivers of the F. B. Sirmans estate. The 
tract is estimated to contain 150,000,000 feet of lumber and 
a mill will be erected. x 


The Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, 
La., has sold its entire timber holdings in Allen, Beaure- 
gard and Calcasieu parishes, Louisiana, to the Powell Lum- 
ber Company, and leased its mill to the same concern for an 
indefinite period. The consideration is given as $350,000. 
Both companies are operating in Lake Charles, the Powell 
Lumber Company also operates mills at Edna. The Hodge 
Fence & Lumber Company will retain its picket factory, 
where it manufactures a patent fencing and will also engage 
in the retail lumber business. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NEWS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 21.—The Cleveland lumber 
market continues rather dull, chiefly on account of 
noticeable slump in the building trade. Contracts for 
material demanded by the great volume of building started 
during the first five months of the year are now practically 
closed and the market is waiting for the institution of 
more building, which is confidently expected before the 
summer is much further advanced. Dealers in hardwood 
and other finishing lumbers report that the season has 
been quite active until recently on account not only of the 
large number of frame residences constructed but because 
of the number of apartment houses that were finished in 
wood. alge was among the leaders. 

The Union Sash & Door Company has been organized in 
Cleveland among men formerly connected with the Ohio 
Sash & Door Company, which was taken over some time ago 
by the A. Teachout Company. Officers have been elected 
as follows: President, E. A. Oberlin; secretary, W. D. 

wns; treasurer, John Brandenberg; director, J. A. Ober- 
lin, jr. The company has purchased property on St. Clair 
Avenue, covering a ground space of 100 by 200 feet, includ- 
ing a two-story brick office, warehouse and a cooling house 
that will be converted into a drying room, The warehouse 
will be used as a planing mill, 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 22. 





The lumber business in Chicago is steadily becoming 
healthier. The most important influence that has 
strengthened the trade is the renewed activity in 
building circles. There is also an excellent outlook 
for crops of wheat and oats, with the result that there 
will undoubtedly be heavy buying this fall by the 
country retailer. Wholesalers report that inquiries are 
more numerous and that although the retail yards still 
buy cautiously, the outlook is much better than thirty 
days ago. 

(Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 17 aggregated 46,447,000 feet, against 43,929,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to July 17, 1915, amounted to 
1,092,985,000 feet, a decrease of 145,378,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended July 17 were 22,922,000 
feet, an increase of 4,402,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to July 17, 1915, were 583,343,000 feet, 
715,000 feet less than was shipped from Chicago during 
the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the 
week show an increase of 2,986,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1914, while total receipts 
from January 1 to July 17, 1915, were less by 12,441,000 
than during the corresponding period of last year. 
Shipments of shingles for the week increased 1,886,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to July 17, 1915, were 
43,155,000 more than in the corresponding period 
of 1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Chicago Board 














of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 17. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Deke os ea tews ees oe sees s 46,447,000 10,237,000 
URN gi atereie ante eel iare etelerace 43,929,000 7,251,000 
GROIN 3 cre uit eel wice 2,518,000 2,986,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 17. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

TREN a0a (are plate Fence veto wel a ee lelerece 1,092,985,000 257,790,000 
IE cana rc eia' a 6-9) pielee 8 wider ee) 1,238,363,000 270,231,000 
PROVO oe5: <p sca ance et mateere 145,378,000 12,441,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 17. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

MMR os aig ereraratecete store earns Sioa 22,922,000 8,129,000 
OPENS o's G8 eae a kiecsieltent-o cers 18,520,000 6,243,000 
EIFOPORNO NG ooo spo. cceaicre ee 4,402,000 1,886,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 17. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1 1 aS ae ea acer ar ane Seer 583,343,000 193,737,000 
PIMA NES: Giang c/e-0 dite sik oe wretch erate 582,628,000 150,582,000 
TCT OMNO? 0.56. 000sCaleedens 715,000 43,155,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER, 
Week ehded July 17, T0865. «ic. csc cseceteews 3,285,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended July 21 were: 





_ CLass— No Value. 
ORE NO 5. 76)al0: 45054 Ziare.dla.00/sle we aldceince $ 4,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 88 249,100 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 49 301,900 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 38 519,600 

25,000 and under 50,000............ 9 265,000 

50,000 and under 100,000............ 387,000 
Swift & Company, United States Stock 

Yards, 7-story brick storage......... 125,000 
Cudahy Packing Company, 1- and 2-story 
PIG RRURAEO wigciclese 0 cviesision c.00 00s 120,000 
RUNNIN oi wk ct ols ocatorureti'ioie' 40/5. 0°sia0-0 6-01 199 $ 1,971,750 
Average valuation for week............ ates 9,908 
WOCRIE PIGVIOUS WEEE... ccc cecccceces 123 1,648,600 
Average valuation previous week....... arek 13,403 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 218 2,528,725 
Totals January 1 to July 21, 1915...... 3,756 43,972,822 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... ,707 51,333,460 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 5,939 53,176,375 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,805 47,746,010 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5,267 53,404,410 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 6,294 48,971,050 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,624 54,420,005 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 5,110 32,606,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 888 40,839,065 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 4,871 40,715,915 
Totals corresponding period 1905....... 8,902 36,287,515 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade is reported slightly better by the yards, 
the demand for low-grade material continues good, but 
very little is moving in the upper grades. Notwithstand- 
ing this prices are steady and the market has a healthier 
look for the latter half of the year. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A fair amount of stock is moving 
to the country yards, but most of the summer business 
has been shipped and with harvest approaching dull re- 
tail demand is expected for the next two months. Yards 
carry light stocks, however, and some of them shop for 
new supplies preparing for the fall demand. City trade 
slackens somewhat, as buyers for building purposes gen- 
erally have placed their orders, but factory trade im- 
proves and some large consumers are in the market. 
Their orders are not heavy but their interest in the sit- 
uation at least is encouraging. 


New York, N. Y.—Trade is quiet and shows little in- 
clination to improve, although the character of inquiries 
is better. Yards, however, hold off as long as possible 
and await more satisfactory developments in the build- 
ing demand. Factory orders have been fair but prices 
are low all through the list. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market lacks normal activity for 
the season, but some concerns report a-fair trade in 
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Where Durability 
Means Dollars 


You loggers know the great strains and 
excessive wear to which the Wire Rope on 
your donkeys, skidders and loaders is con- 
stantly subjected. If the Rope is not ex- 
tremely durable, it means frequent renewals. 

But the price of the Wire Rope is not the total 


cost of renewing your cables, for there is the loss of 
labor and time to be considered, 


HERCULES 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Red Strand Wire Rope 


not only has great strength, but it is also elastic, tough, 
and flexible, which means that it is DURABLE. 


So by using Hercules Rope, you are saving time, 
labor and DOLLARS. Why not make the saving? 


58 years in business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Denver Salt Lake City 
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You Bet It’s True. 


a. 





—6dAt’s a 
WHITE 
Planer Knife. 


No Chip Will Get Under That. 


If you want something really 
good, just try a set of these. 


WANT PRICES? 


The L. & I. J. White Co., coctase. Buffalo, N.Y. 











Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
ull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 

Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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And relegates to cheap trailers the unprofitable work of standing 
around idle waiting for a load—just as the railroad’s $20,000 loco- 


motive is kept busy hauling while the box car waits 





TRACTOR 


SPECIALIZES HAULING: § 










for the load — 


And It Hauls Anything 


Right there is the point we 
want every lumberman to get— 
we'll repeat it:—“‘and it hauls 
anything.’’ That’s why lumber- 
men buy the Knox Tractor in 
preference to any other kind of 
motor vehicle when 
they decide to put 
their delivery system 
on an efficiency basis. 
Imagine any other 
sort of a vehicle so 
readily applicable to 
the variety of things 
you have to haul— 
sand, cement,coal and 
maybe brick, which all require 
box body; and then long timbers 
or 16 and 18 foot stuff which can 
best be handled on skeleton body 
—and how can you do it better 
or quicker than with a Knox 
Tractor? 


Our New Catalog treats of 


Tractor 


You see it’s the railroad pro- 
blem right over again—only on 
asmaller scale. The Knox Trac- 
tor is kept busy 4au/ing while 
the cheap trailer vehicles are 
being loaded—and the hauling 
of anything you han- 
dle is simply a ques- 
tion of selecting the 
trailer best suited to 
that product, having 
your yard men load 
it,and whenthe driver 
and Knox Tractor re- 
turn from a trip, hook 
up to the load and go 
on cutting down your cost of de- 
livery. You can’t beat it. We 
know for we’ve seen others try 
it and then come to the Knox 
for results. You can save time 
“i money by taking the Knox 
rst. 


Four 
Wheel 


Delivery Problems in an 


Interesting Manner—Ask for a Copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1621 Michigan Ave. 
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BOSTON BRANCH 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH 
1733 McGee St. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
604 Abbott Bldg. 
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the better grades and a slight improvement over a few 
weeks ago. Buyers do not take stock except when they 
have actual use for it and there is much competition 
from other woods, so that prices are inclined to be 
weak. The lower grades are in fairly good demand and 
the box trade is somewhat improved. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The volume of business 
being transacted compares with that of a year ago with 
most dealers, while others advance the report that 
sales show a slight increase, tending toward normal 
conditions, Trade is spotty, but averages up well. A 
fair supply is reported by wholesalers and demand for 
the lower grades shows greater strength than for the 
better items. Prices are steady on most grades and 
dealers consider the existing quotations as likely to 
continue. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Better demand is again noted in the 
white pine trade owing to better operations of pattern 
shops and a slightly better call from mills and indus- 
tries that are large consumers. Building operations show 
but slight change. In low grade white pine the market 
is unchanged with only a moderate business showing at 
present, 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The summer languor characteristic of 
the vacation period has infected the eastern spruce mar- 
ket. Demand for spruce frames as well as random lum- 
ber from the retail yards has lost the vim that was so 
noticeable a short time ago, and quotations naturally 
have also been affected. No striking improvement is ex- 
pected before September, when people will return from 
their vacations and the experience of past years teaches 
that there will be more briskness in the building market 
than during July and August. The regular market quo- 
tation this week on spruce frames is $23 base, so far as 
the majority of the large producers and wholesalers are 
concerned, but there are still some of the smaller manu- 
facturers who will sell at $22.50 less commission. Consid- 
ering the season the call for random is quite satisfactory. 
The range of quotations this week is: 2x3, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, 
$20 to $20.50; 2x4, $21 to $21.50; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 2x10, 
$23 to $23.50; 2x12, $23.50 to $24. The 2x4 and 2x8 sizes 
are the best sellers. The board market is still quiet and 
prices are no stronger than they were. Not much re- 
covery is anticipated until the producers of southern 
roofers adopt a firmer attitude in quoting prices to the 
New England market. Good spruce covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are offered at 
$19 to $20, and matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, at 
$21.50 to $22.50. 


New York, N. Y.—The market is a little firmer but 
yards continue to buy sparingly, and prices show little 
tendency toward satisfactory improvement. There is a 
fair demand for ramdom and wholesalers say they are 
meeting with a little better success adding 25 and 50 
cents here and there to former quotations. The foreign 
demand is pretty well taken care of, but the situation 
could be more satisfactory. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very little spruce trade is showing in 
the first signs of betterment of a general character in 
the lumber industry. Prices mildly show the influence 
of more brisk movements on the seaboard but that is 
all. Producers have announced no change in lists for 
Pittsburgh though any sudden spurt would quickly change 
the entire situation. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Some post business comes in and the condi- 
tion is encouraging, because this is usually a dull period. 
Demand for short poles is fairly good. Prices are steady 
on all kinds of cedar products. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—This month is “between hay and 
grass” for the cedarmen and there is light shipment of 
both posts and poles. The producers and jobbers of this 
section have no complaint with the results of the first 
half of the year, and their post stocks for the fall are 
not overly heavy. Pole supplies are large and the de- 
mand is still much restricted. While ties move slowly the 
stocks on hand are also small as little new stuff was got 
out last winter. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Demand continues moderately active. Some 
wholesalers report a really good trade while others say 
that orders are few and far between. The disposition, 
however, is to look for a decided improvement in the 
immediate future. Manufacturers and wholesalers be- 
lieve that consuming and distributing interests carry but 
limited stocks and that they will be constantly under the 
necessity of replenishing their holdings. The furniture 
people are expected to get into the market in a short time. 
The hardwood market is a little firmer, especially for oak. 
The furniture shows are now on and if there are any 
orders at all the demand for oak, gum, basswood, ma- 
hogany, maple and birch and other woods used in furni- 
ture construction, should be good. This industry has 
been dormant for several months. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here report that while 
yard trade is quiet there is growing activity by factory 
buyers. They are not anticipating their needs but buy 
for immediate use and generally ask for rush shipment. 
Values have not changed and most items are still in 
plentiful supply, but flooring is growing scarce and low 
grade stocks are relatively small, especially in birch. 
Dealers here are disposed to hold their stocks at firm 
quotations, expecting a steady run of business for the 
next two or three months that will use the bulk of their 
holdings. 


Kansas City, Mo.—High-grade ash is the strongest spot 
in the hardwood market. Eastern concerns are looking 
for those items and they prove difficult to find. Oak 
flooring moves more freely on this market, but there 
has been no change in the quotations. The rains have 
been so persistent that builders have had no chance to 
use stock consistently and that has held orders down. 
Demand for lower grades of hardwoods is pretty light 
throughout the list. Some localling or stock is done but 
country retailers buy very sparingly. More bridge orders 
come in right along and each week brings freshets that 
will make more such orders necessary. 
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St. Louls, Mo.—The hardwood market continues rather 
dull, although there is some trade constantly coming in. 
Most of the prevailing demand is for plain oak and gum. 
Some calls are made for ash, poplar and cottonwood, 
although demand for these items is not as good as it 
ought to be. Production is kept up fairly well, although 
many mills do not operate to normal capacity. Prices 
are a little bit irregular, although as a rule they keep 
up fairly well. 


New York, N. Y.—Trade opinions differ materially, al- 
though most are agreed that inquiries have been better 
the last two weeks. Demand from furniture, piano and 
woodworking factories shows signs of improvement but 
there is a backwardness that is hard to overcome. Some 
of this is explained by the attitude of the large depart- 
ment stores who say people are buying only necessities 
in the furniture line and are doing absolutely nothing 
in the higher priced or luxury class of furniture. Hard- 
wood yards are well supplied with assortments and can 
easily handle the demand from that class of consumers 
which depend upon local yards for replenishing supplies. 
The aggregate of this trade has shown up well because 
the smaller class of consumers have kept busy. Larger 
mill work factories are doing little, awaiting a more 
satisfactory turn in the building trade. Plans for the 
class of buildings that require hardwood trim are com- 
ing out nicely and an improvement is looked for at an 
early date. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is steady, but not in large vol- 
ume. Inquiries have lately shown an increase and an 
early improvement in orders is anticipated. Oak, maple 
and ash are among the principal woods in demand. 
Chestnut is quiet. Birch holds firm and is in improved 
inquiry. Gum shows some improvement in tone. Dry 
plain oak holds firm in price because of a lack of avail- 
able stock. Mill representatives in the South report a 
better trade developing in various sections 








Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market shows a 
slightly better tone. There are more inquiries from do- 
mestic sources and more business is materializing. Ship- 
ments recently have been quite full. Domestic con- 
sumers are known to be carrying small stocks, but at 
present most orders call for moderate quantities of 
lumber. There is an improved European demand for 
southern hardwoods. Ash is conspicuously active, Stocks 
in this section are being rapidly cleaned up and prices 
are firm. Oak is being sold abroad in fair quantities 
and exports of gum are quite good. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods has been quiet 
this week. Quotations show little variation and are well 
maintained. There is more interest in hardwood lumber 
among the retail yard buyers than among the manufac- 
turing customers that use the different hardwoods in 
their products. An exception is the rifle manufacturers, 
who are using more black walnut and birch for gun butts 
this summer than they have bought in the last five or 
seven years together. Clear red birch, grading firsts and 
seconds, inch, is offered this week at $52 to $54, and sap 
birch at $43 to $46. Black walnut is so scarce and ex- 
pensive that none of the wholesale dealers are making 
any regular quotations. Quartered oak, inch firsts and 
seconds, is slow at $85 to $89, and plain oak of the same 
grade is in fair demand at $57 to $62. There is a mod- 
erate interest in maple, the inch firsts and setonds being 
offered at $38 to $41. Basswood is quiet, the grades 
quoted above being steady at $43 to $45. Red gum is still 
enjoying a fair volume of inquiry from house builders 
who prefer it for inside finishing. 


Baltimore, Md.—While quiet may be said to prevail in 
the hardwood trade, a freer movement must be recorded, 
and the indications are that the gains will become more 
pronounced as the year goes on, for even at the present 
time the demand does not run ahead of and perhaps fails 
to meet the actual requirements, so that no accumula- 
tions in the hands of the dealers are to be noted. The 
inquiry from abroad seems to keep up, suggesting point- 
edly that the additions made to the holdings there hardly 
suffice to take care of current needs. Practically all the 
woods in general use are called for, with oak and chest- 
nut also attracting a degree of attention not ordinarily 
prevalent, which shows the extent of the depletion of 
stocks that has taken place. In the domestic trade the 
inquiry still waits upon certain factors, among them 
the attitude of the furniture manufacturers. It is also 
to be said that the requirements of other large consumers 
have not yet attained the proportions which might be 
regarded as normal proportions; and the general tone of 
the trade, therefore, is quiet, with prices perhaps a shade 
firmer, but not higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—-Where demand for black walnut is 
leading to no one will venture to predict. Anyone who 
has it in proper dimensions can get almost anything he 
is disposed to ask. One lot is reported to have sold in 
this market last week at $150 a thousand feet and this 
dealer predicts that $200 will before long be heard of. 
This price applies strictly to the grade and size required 
for the manufacturers of gun stocks. But this demand 
of course affects the grades required by the furniture 
men and the manufacturers of interior finish. Other- 
wise the market for hardwoods is reported quiet, al- 
though a fair amount of buying is done. Oak is in a 
little better demand from the building industries. Other 
woods move in fair volume, and everyone does some 
business, at prices that have obtained for some time. 
There is a claim that gum has strengthened lately and 
shows a tendency to advance, particularly the red. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in Columbus territory rules 
rather steadily. Demand by the retail trade is the best 
feature by far. Limited buying is being done by fac- 
tories making furniture and vehicles. Yard stocks are 
not heavy and the retailers still follow the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. Prices are fairly steadys Oak is in fair 
demand for both quarter and plain sawed stocks. Prices 
are firm. Demand for chestnut holds up well and prices 
are steady. Sound wormy is especially active. Basswood 
and ash are in fair demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hardwoods are in fair demand 
but oak is still the weak member of the hardwood group 
in the Pittsburgh market, The trade is much confined 
and until it is broadened materially no betterment in 
oak prices seems to be expected. In poplar and chestnut 
the trade is much firmer and buying better. Maple 
flooring is in the ‘‘dumps” temporarily, very little, ap- 
parently, being asked for. Low grade material and 
packing lumber are much more active and prices are 
somewhat improved but changes are extremely moderate. 


New Orleans, La.—The export movement continues in 
comparatively good volume, with ash, gum and oak lead- 
ing the shipments and ash perhaps in briskest call due 
to low supply. Stave exports also have registered a 
gain. The interior market appears a shade more active, 
but on both sides demand is subnormal and prices, while 
firm and even a bit stronger for some of the export 
specialties, have not yet developed a general upward 
tendency. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak is chiefly for timbers 
with some little inquiry for export. Demand for oak 
boards runs to first and seconds in all thicknesses, Prices 
are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The city proper provides a nice call for 
hardwoods for construction purposes. Building continues 
almost phenomenal and much of it is of a character to 
use a great deal of hardwoods. Automobile factories are 
the best factory users, and furniture concerns begin to 
make inquiries. Prices remain fairly firm and prospects 
are good for a brisk fall trade. 





“HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Some of the manufacturers of hemlock report 
an improved condition; increased buying is observed. 
Large quantities of hemlock have been shipped east this 
last week and the demand from the outlying districts is 
steady and insistent, much of this wood going into the 
smaller buildings, 


Boston, Mass.—There is no grade of hemlock that is 
doing well this week. The board market, into which the 
greater part of the winter’s cut of eastern hemlock 
usually goes, is dull and prices are rather weak. The ordi- 
nary run of clipped hemlock boards, planed one side, 10-, 
12-, 14-, 16-feet, have been offered lately for as little 
as $19.50 without inducing retail yardmen to fall over 
themselves in the eagerness to place an order. There 
are some large manufacturers who will not sell this 
grade of boards for less than $20, and a few who will 
not take less than $21, but the latter figure is only ob- 
tained occasionally from a retail buyer who requires 
only a few thousand feet in with a spruce frame, and 
both can be shipped from the same sawmill. There is 
very little interest in hemlock dimension and hemlock 
plank also moves slowly, an occasional order coming 
along from a factory builder who wants the stock for 
a roof or the base for a floor. No pronounced improve- 
ment in the hemlock board market is anticipated until 
the producers of North Carolina pine roofers and other 
cheap southern boards develop more ambitious views 
of the value of their lumber. 

New York, N. Y.—Demand continues slow and prices 
are just fair. Stocks at mills are in good supply and 
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retailers have learned to depend upon prompt shipment 
rather than buy as freely as usual] at this time of year. 
The suburban building demand is quiet except in several 
sections where little booms are on. Competition for 
business offered is keen. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hemlock situation is reported to 
be somewhat improved as to the surplus stocks that 
have kept prices depressed, and supply and demand are 
now more nearly equal. Prices have lately been on a 
steady basis, though lower than a few months ago. 
Building demand is quite fair and shows little sign of 
dropping off. Assortments of stock in the local yards 
are of good size. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Building continues active 
and a fair volume of business is offered, but there is 
not the strength to the prices that wholesalers desire, 
the consumers invariably looking for the best of it in 
the purchases, particularly when large consignments are 
contracted for. Business is fully up to that of a year 
ago. ‘ 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock trade is improved over the 
last week and while prices are held backward on any 
recovery movement owing to surplus stocks pressing for 
sale, the average price is not so irregular as a few days 
ago. ‘rhe general report fixes from $1.25 to $1.50 off 
lists as the basis for the business going. The $2 dis- 
count is disappearing altogether. Demand is broader 
and indications point to increasing volume of business 
in the immediate future. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo.Demand for hemlock continues slow 
with a sharp competition from other markets. Prices 
hold steady and few concessions from quotations are 
reported to be granted retailers. Plank and heavy build- 
ing material find a better demand as the expansion of 
house construction continues, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock increases 
slightly as the business season advances. Prices are still 
weak although more strength has developed in the last 
week. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There has been a trifle better demand 
for hemlock during the last week, the best call coming 
from building trades, Purchases are for immediate use 
and quick delivery. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand has been light. Planing mills are 
busy, however, and more strength is expected to develop 
in the course of two or three weeks. [Prices are fair, 

Baltimore, Md.—Poplar is attracting some attention, 
being in better demand than for months and contributing 
much to the aggregate volume of business done. The 
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foreign requirements in particular attain proportions that 
attract attention, the large stocks held on the other side 
at the time the war began evidently having been greatly 
reduced, if not entirely distributed. The urgency shown 
by foreign buyers suggests that supplies have run very 
low, for the figures offered are quite attractive and even 
the high ocean freight rates and the other extraordinary 
expenses attached to making shipments fail to act as a 
check. With the shipments of grain greatly reduced, 
the agents of the steamship companies manifest a disposi- 
tion to accept larger consignments of lumber, and hence 
it is that the exports have become far greater than was 
the case last winter. This has helped the domestic busi- 
ness to an appreciable extent, and there is every indica- 
tion that further improvement will take place. The 
stocks at the mills are not inordinately large, and any 
material gains in the demand would be almost certainly 
reflected in the range of values. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar has held its own this week. 
There is no strength to demand and prices have been 
maintained well. The stocks in the retail yards are re- 
ported to be very light. The average buyer prefers to 
place an order for an assortment to fill out a car and 
to place a renewal in the near future rather than aban- 
don his confirmed habit of the past year of keeping his 
purchases down to the exact limits of his immediate re- 
quirements. The request for No. 1 common is spoken 
of as better than the call for the top grades, which are 
quoted this week at $55 to $61 for inch lumber, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The southern mills are said to get a 
large amount of inquiry for poplar, both from east and 
west, though local wholesalers report trade as rather 
light. Some improvement is shown over a number of 
weeks ago, but trade is not up to the normal for this 
season. The low grades show up comparatively well. 
Prices are not much changed. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—High-grade poplar moves in greater 
volume and prices are steady. There are fair supplies 
at the yards and a good retail demand is promptly met. 
Box factories continue liberal buyers of the commoner 
grades. Southern Ohio and eastern Kentucky mill rep- 
resentatives report a somewhat urgent inquiry from the 
East and from export points. 


Columbus, Ohlo.—Demand for poplar is steady although 
the volume of business is still limited. Prices are un- 
changed from the previous week. Retail stocks are only 
fair and there is not much disposition to increase them. 


Ashland, Ky.—The demand from some sections shows 
a marked improvement in poplar but general conditions 
are reported about as usual. Poplar squares are in big 
demand, as well as all grades of thick stock. Prices 
are unchanged, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There is still much weakness in west coast 
products. The fir demand has beer stimulated a little by 
the railroads, which have been doing some buying, but no 
material improvement is looked for in this market until 
after the vacation period. 





Seattle, Wash.—The volume of rail trade with the East 
and middle West continues normal, although prices are 
rather weak. There is some demand by the railroads 
for timbers but not in large enough quantities to affect 
the market. It is believed considerable railroad business 
will develop later in the summer. There is no improve- 
ment in the cargo trade. Charter rates are still high but 
despite this vessels are chartered for future loadings, 
esvecially for the west coast of South America. Cedar 
siding continues firm and demand is just about heavy 
enough to take all that is cut. The log market continues 
weak, with plenty on hand to supply the trade. 


Portland, Ore.— Conditions here are practically un- 
changed, due to lack of vessels to carry to foreign desti- 
nations. A good foreign demand exists but the bottom 
scarcity bars business. The volume of domestic trade is 
about the same as last week. Montana and Utah buy 
more mining timbers than for some time because of the 
activity in the copper mines. The log situation is un- 
changed, and the same may be said of red cedar shingles. 
Spruce clears are in good demand. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Signs of railroad buying have given 
a little stimulus to the fir market in some quarters. 
Yard trade demand continues to hold fairly active and 
the volume of lumber going by water is getting back to 
almost what it was last year this time. Prices have an 
inclination to stiffen. Dimension moves in considerable 
quantity but does not get up. Were vessels available 
to care for cargo trade that could be had a healthy 
market would be almost assured. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir that showed some 
improvement last week was affected unfavorably by the 
heavy rains of the week just closed and there has been 
a rather light volume of business. And just at the time 
when the fir mills need railway orders to fill out the light 
yard demand the buying of the roads seems especially 
light. Only railway materials that are imperatively needed 
are now taken. Despite the fact that virtually all mills 
are still closed and repairing, the market is not very 
strong at the Coast. There is scarcely stock enough avail- 
able to fill the orders. There has been a satisfactory de- 
mand for silo materials this season. The demand for 
spruce has been light, but the export inquiries keep prices 
firm. 





Boston, Mass.—The lack of available vessels to bring 
Douglas fir around to the New England market through 
the Panama Canal as it is required is complained of 
more bitterly by the wholesale dealers here than is 
the present volume of demand or the range of quotations. 
Several tentative inquiries have not resulted in contracts 
for the delivery of the lumber because the sellers were 
not able to guarantee delivery within the time specified. 
There also is a feeling here that if great efforts are 
made to develop a demand for Pacific coast lumber, the 
hard work will begin to show signs of encouraging re- 
sults just about the time the west Coast manufacturers 
decide it is time to put their prices on a remunerative 
level and that this will cause Douglas fir dimension, at 
least, to lose its present advantage over yellow pine tim- 
bers, which it is now underselling. The last cargoes of 
Pacific coast lumber received here are already practically 
all out of the wholesale yards, Quotations are steady 
at former leyels. | , ; : 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A fair trade is reported in sugar pine and 
California white pine, with prices steady. The market, 
however, lacks snap and conditions are not expected to 
improve until about September. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The stocks of white pine in the 
Idaho producing field are now rounding into good shape 
with the new cut well into the market. The mills get a 
fairly satisfactory volume of orders, about all they can 
handle conveniently and still there is no scarcity of any 
item, according to mill reports. Prices have shown no 
change except that a slight weakness that had been no- 
ticed in No. 3 Idaho boards seems to be disappearing. 
There is a consistent demand for California sugar pine 
and the demand for box shook for use for the late fruit 
crop holds up rather better than had been expected. The 
factory buying in this immediate territory is compara- 
tively light, but is reported considerably better to the 
east where many of the Kansas City wholesalers get 
business, 


Boston, Mass.—Trade in western pine has been rather 
quiet the last week. There is not much of this lumber 
carried in the retail yards. The buyers prefer to place 
scant orders and then insist on quick shipments. Most 
business is of the mixed car variety. Some wholesalers 
say that they have had to send out more tracers to hurry 
up deliveries lately than they would ordinarily even in a 
boom market. The current range of the most carefully 
graded stocks of western white pine is: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, 
$120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$105,50; 16/4, $115,50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 
boards, d. and m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; 
No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 

San Francisco, Cal.—There is ‘continued inquiry for 
redwood lumber from the foreign market. The trans- 
portation difficulties continue to limit the shipments of 
clears and ties. Production is still curtailed at the red- 
wood mills but prices are well maintained. The eastern 
rail trade is in fairly good shape and prompt shipments 
are now made via the Northwestern Pacific Railway and 
the transcontinental lines. 








Kansas City, Mo.—There is less cutting of prices on 
redwood siding than there was thirty days ago although 
the volume of business in this section is no larger. A 
few orders are booked right along, but not enough to 
hold a stiff market. The mills, however, report a good 
offshore business, especially with Australia and so the 
prices are not affected by the light call here. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The aggregate sales during the week 
were less than in the week previous, the decrease being 
noticeable principally in the stock sizes of box and culls, 
box bark strips, and roofers. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$23.50 to $24.50; No. 2, $20.75 to $22; No. 3, $14.25 to 
$16.25; 4/4 edge box, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 
to $12; 4/4 edge red heart, $9.50 to $10.75. Six-inch box, 
$13.75 to $14.50; 8-inch box, $14.50 to $15.25; culls, $13.50; 
10-inch box, $15.75 to $16.75; culls, $13 to $14; 12-inch box, 
$16.25 to $17; culls, $14 to $15; red heart, $12.50 to $13; 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $26.75; box, $13.75 to $14.50; No. 
1, 6/4 edge, $28.25 to $28.75; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $28 to $30.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.25 
to $17.75; box bark strips, $9 to $10. No. 1, 18/16-inch 
flooring, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $22.75 to $23.75; No. 3, 
$18.50 to $19.50; No. 4, $12.25 to $13.50; No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 2, $13.75 to $14.50; No. 3, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 4, $8. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.25 
to $16.75; No. 2, $14.25 to $15.75; No. 3, $12.50 to $13.50; 
No. 4, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $25.50 to 
$.6.50; No. 2, $28.50 to $24.75; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.25. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $20 to $20.50. Six-inch 
roofers, $14.50 to $15; 8-inch, $15.25 to $16.25; 10-inch, 
$16.25 to $16.75; 12-inch, $16.75 to $17.50. Factory floor- 
ing, $16.25 to $17.50; lath, $2.90 to $3; North Carolina pine 
sizes, $15.75 to $18; 4/4 long run gum, $13 to $13.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—The gains made in the movement 
of North Carolina pine are small, though a steady ad- 
vance in the volume of business appears in progress. 
Stocks on the wharves have been drawn upon to some 
extent by manufacturers of boxes and other consumers, 
and the indications are that the distribution will attain 
larger proportions as the season advances. Require- 
ments of packers of fruits and vegetables have lately 
undergone steady expansion, and it looks as though the 
pack this season will be exceptionally large. Construc- 
tion work still proceeds steadily, but more or less hesi- 
tancy in improvement of larger properties is noted, a 
condition due to the general situation. Some interest is 
shown in shortleaf pine abroad, and this helps somewhat 
to strengthen the market, but developments are not of an 
extraordinary character and optimism appears lacking in 
the trade. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for North Carolina pine is 
not very active this week and quotations have been off 
a little. Demand for roofers is not so brisk as it was 
a fortnight ago. Retail yards seem to have turned their 
attention to yellow pine boards, although the prices on 
the latter have been stiffer. The 6-inch North Carolina 
pine roofers have been offered this week for as little as 
$17.25, and the best price obtainable just now is $17.50, 
it is reported. For 8-inch roofers the current range is 
$18.50 to $18.75. Quite a lot of roofers were consigned to 
this market recently by some of the southern mills and 
the retail yards are pretty well stocked for the present. 
In rough edge the dealing is of the hand-to-mouth order, 
most of the orders being placed running to mixed car 
lots. The range this week on 4/4 rough edge is $28 to 
$29, a price that is about $2 under what is commonly 
regarded as the normal value of this grade. Partition is 
very dull, although the quotation on No. 1, 13/16x3%- 
inch is steady at $30 to $30.50. 





New York, N. Y.—Wholesalers still report trade very 
quiet. In some respects there are reports as to im- 
provement in box lumber and 10- and 12-inch boards, 
but this betterment is spasmodic only because there is 
plenty of stock available even at low prices quoted, 
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While reports are current here as to placing of several 
large contracts for box lumber, wholesalers find little 
to warrant a more optimistic viewpoint than that ex- 
pressed two weeks ago. Building schedules are freely 
offered and as yards are still well supplied and con- 
tinue to buy sparingly, prices are at best irregular. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in shortleaf is reported fair but 
jate improvement has not been noticeable. Smaller deal- 
ers have many accounts on their books and for this 
reason are not disposed to order much stock. Col- 
lections are generally poor and buying is on a limited 
seale. Stocks are generally run down and when pur- 
chases are made the lumber is almost invariably wanted 
in a hurry. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—_Demand for yeliow pine is more pronounced. 
Orders reach the wholesale offices here for yard stock in 
excellent volume and demand for retail stock in the city 
and country is above normal for the season. Buildings 
are pushed rapidly and contractors are urging the yard 
men to rush lumber forward. This has been most gratify- 
ing to Chicago yard men and they are assured of steady 
business for the balance of the building year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The southern pine trade has been 
somewhat fitful the last week, but in the aggregate there 
has been a distinct gain over the volume of orders placed ° 
a week ago. The early part of the week was compara- 
tively free from rain and the result was a good run of 
business. Showers, however, came soon and with them 
a slowing down of demand. Prices are the same as the 
week before. There has been some stiffening in dimen- 
sion and the entire right hand side of the list has held 
up firmly. The left hand side has not shown much 
strength but has lost no ground. Large dimension and 
longer lengths of all sizes are especially strong and are 
hard to get at the mills. The increased demand for 
these items is taken to mean that building in the cities 
has received impetus the last few weeks; 2x12 and 2x10 
both show considerably more strength and there also is 
an improved market for 2x4 sixteens. The long lengths 
show most activity. A few specials are on the market, 
but it is noteworthy that the concessions offered to move 
them are very small and the amount of stock involved 
also is not large. The eastern trade is the heaviest end 
for the week, but the West has done surprisingly well 
considering weather conditions. The railroads have 
placed a fair volume of orders for heavy timbers and 
there continues to be a good call for car material. There 
also has been some inquiry for coastwise and export 
stock. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There has been a slight improvement 
reported in the general yellow pine situation during the 
week. While the volume of business is increasing, there 
is not enough betterment to class the trade as good. 
Prices continue to keep up and the leading manufactur- 
ers maintain them. The line yards begin to take more 
interest in the market, and place more orders and send 
in more inquiries. The railroads do a little more buying, 
this strengthening the market somewhat. Prices on di- 
mension are steady and few concessions are made on 
this item. Owing to the many small orders being placed 
and the improvement in the railroad buying, mill stocks 
are not gaining much. The general outlook is quite 
promising. 





New Orleans, La.—Interior demand appears stronger, 
with dimension leading and car material registering per- 
haps the best gain. Line yard buyers are taking more 
interest and it is understood that retail trade is improv- 
ing, but the purchases for that account are still of hand- 
to-mouth character in the main. Prices range about as 
they were. There appears to be some development of 
export call from South America and the West Indies. 
European demand is light, though shipments still go 
forward, mainly to the United Kingdom. 


Boston, Mass.—What is best described as a disap- 
pointed feeling pervades the southern pine market. A 
month ago demand picked up and prices looked stronger 
but, while this slight gain is fairly well maintained, 
there has been no distinct advance since, despite the 
predictions of some well informed dealers. The fact 
that nothing has been lost either in the volume of busi- 
ness or in the tone of prices should, notwithstanding 
the slight easing off in building operations a fortnight 
ago, be regarded as a strong indication of the funda- 
mental strength of the market. Quotations on dimen- 
sion at the wholesale yards-are steady at $28 for 6-inch, 
$29 for 8-inch, $33 for 10-inch, $34 for 12-inch, $40 for 
14-inch, and $45 for 16-inch. Cargo business is quiet. 
There has been a strengthening of quotations on No. 2 
common boards the last week. The full range this week 
for 6-inch is $18 to $18.75, and for 8-inch $1 more. The 
offerings of this grade of southern pine have not been 
as free as they were a short time ago and shipments 
have not been very prompt, with the result that the 
average buyer is willing to pay what would have been 
regarded as a very high price a month ago in order to 
insure getting the lumber forward before it is actually 
required for the building operation. Partition is in fair 
request and quotations retain their former tone. B and 
better, %/3%4-inch, is usually quoted now at $25. Floor- 
ing is quiet and quotations continue to show a wide 
range. Edge grain A is offered at $35 to $39; edge 
grain B at $32.50 to $36; edge grain C at $24 to $28, and 
flat grain B and better at $23 to $25.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Considerable interest in longleaf pine 
prevails in the export business and some large shipments 
have lately been. made. Interest, however, shows no 
signs of abatement, the requirements abroad being per- 
haps larger than at any time since the beginning of 
the war. The home market still leaves much to be de- 
sired, and the recovery has not attaineé. the proportions 
hoped for. More or less disappointment is expressed over 
the prevailing state of things, though the range of prices 
at producing points is relatively higher than in the lead- 
ing distributive markets. More or less floating lumber 
appears available, which is offered at concessions, so that 
the margins of profit are smaller than they should be. A 
gradual improvement is taking place, however, and the 
outlook is slowly assuming a more promising aspect. 


New York, N. Y.—Business is more satisfactory as 
regards volume but offerings are still large enough to 
keep prices low. Several good sized.contracts running 
up to millions of feet have been placed and good sized 
inquiries are under consideration, but the results are 


unsatisfactory because the margin of profit is practically 
wiped away. There is a good supply of yellow pine sizes 
available and it is expected the inquiries now at hand 
will be followed by actual business to a sufficient ex- 
tent to put the market on a better basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Inquiry for longleaf is reported to be 
on a larger scale in this section, though business is not 
called satisfactory. Prices are slow to make gain and 
many mills now make the same prices as some months 
ago. There is plenty of stock available, though some 
mill representatives say they are running short on cer- 
tain grades, in which they look for higher prices. The 
building trade is good and a large amount of stock has 
recently been consumed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The yellow pine section of the mar- 
ket continues to display the hopefulness that previously 
has characterized it. While there has been a let-up to 
the railroad buying, more is heard here of a revival of 
the export trade and everyone sells lumber in fair 
amounts and at reasonable prices under the circum- 
stances. Representatives of mills in the South say there 
is a good movement, especially to the eastern markets, 
while the distribution to the retail yards is heavier than 
at any time this summer. This is explained as a result 
of the resumption of construction work in Chicago and 
because of heavy building operations reported from prac- 
tically every part of the country, Yellow pine dimen- 
sion is stronger and slight advances in prices are claimed 
in some quarters. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The entire tone of the yellow pine 
trade has undergone a change during the last ten days. 
Prices for southern pine stocks of all kinds have stiffened 
materially, and the sharpest change has been in car ma- 
terial which has in some cases gone up several dollars. 
Timbers are also higher and board stock has had an 
average of a dollar added to prices. The difficulty has 
been to readjust dealers to this new move for while 
mills show uniform stiffness in prices, the market is dis- 
turbed with tenders under mill prices that keep whole- 
salers guessing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Some changes have been 
wrought in the quotations on a number of items. In a 
number of instances prices have been increased on those 
grades that have been in better demand, while a de- 
crease is reported on those supplies that are more plen- 
tiful at the mills. Local connections state that the stock 
lists being sent out by the manufacturers show a con- 
siderable decrease in supplies in producers’ hands. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is little if any change in the 
southern pine market. Railroads continue to make in- 
quiries but actual business from this source yet con- 
tinues small. Prices are about the same as formerly. 
Yard trade is fairly good but there is as yet no stock- 
ing and everything is sold for immediate delivery. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for mixed cars leads and 
holds up without registering any noteworthy gain. A 
slight gain in factory trade is indicated. Railroad tak- 











Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections oa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 














Service 


Now Demands 


that lumber shall be delivered on the job in as 
usable form as it is possible to send it, for 
carpenters’ labor comes high. That is why so 
many retail yards are today installing the 


Eveready 
ae Saw Rig 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high grade work. We want to 
tell you about the variety of work this 
little machine will do and how it will in- 
crease your trade. Write today. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( 
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: from users. 


415 s2) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Attention! 
Hil Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


He Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





Patents Pending. 
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Do You Get Carter’s List? 


**A Price List that Means the Market” 


The ‘‘Silent Salesman’’ offering you 
Quality and Prompt Shipments. 


Arkansas Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Write Us Today. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded, 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 











MiupnicHt 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








{You WANT THIS CARD | 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card,in getting some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. 

It is one of the evidences of his distinction. You can not appreciate 
or understand the uniqueness of this card without a visual 
examination ofit, The fact that you are not now using it, if 
youare not, is accounted forsolely by the further fact that you 
have not examined it. Examine it 
forthwith. Send fora sample tab to- 











day and detach the cards Appear- 
one rf one and note their ance 
perfectly 

smooth edges of our 
—their abso- neat 
lute perfect- card 
ion. Itis . 

the card im case 


OTEEL COMPANY 


s 
"PITTSBURGH. PA 


you want, 


f1eHer BuLOIhy 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
61-63 East Adams Street, aes 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 

















ings are light and the market in general is without spe- 
cial feature. From present indications July business 
should equal the improved showing made for June, but 
it does not now appear that the market will strike its 
normal gait this summer. Prices are steady, but not 
materially changed. 





Chicago.—Demand has a little more than held its own 
for the week. It is well distributed over the list and 
manufacturers report no difficulty in obtaining quotations. 


St. Louis, Mo.—-There is only a fair condition prevailing 
in the cypress trade. Many buyers are on their vaca- 
tions or are getting ready to go, so they do not place 
very many orders. The factories do not come into the 
market very freely, nor do the country yards. The 
latter are not expected to do much ordering until after 
the crops are in. Most orders now placed are for quick 
delivery for immediate use. The prospects for a good 
fall trade are excellent, however. Prices have not 
changed to any great extent, and continue to be steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The factories buy a little more cy- 
press each week and the city trade keeps right up, but 
there is little moving in the country trade because of 
persistent rains. Prices show no inclination to vary be- 
cause of comparatively light demand and there is every 
reason to expect a big trade as soon as weather condl- 
tions improve. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand is unchanged but inquiries 
are of a better character and give hope of improved 
prices in a few weeks. Supplies are ample for current 
wants and with the continued dullness in the building 
situation where cypress is more largely used for trim 
purposes, there is little to create much immediate en- 
couragement, While orders are for small quantities the 
aggregate is not bad and some business booked from 
foreign sources helps the situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has not been up to that of 
this spring and is now made up largely of small lots, 
whereas at that time car orders were received in fair 
numbers. At the same time the volume of business is 
comparatively good and cypress holds its own with most 
other woods. Prices are’ on about the same basis as 
formerly. 


Boston, Mass.—The fair volume of retail demand for 
cypress is retained this week and prices maintain their 
firmer tone. Mixed car business is the rule, however, 
as the buyers are still cautious about increasing their 
stocks beyond current requirements, and continue their 
disposition to buy in comparatively small lots and insist 
on quick deliveries. All these small purchases foot up, 
however, into a very encouraging total. The firsts and 
seconds are quoted this week at $45 to $46 for 4/4; $46.50 
to $48 for 5/4 and 6/4; $49.25 to $50.75 for 8/4, and $55 
to $60 for 12/4. For No. 1 shop cypress the current range 
is: 4/4, $28 to $29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to 
$38.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—The local cypress needs are compara- 
tively free, some expansion in the movement having taken 
place, and stocks being called for by builders in mod- 
erately large quantities. Cypress is wanted especially for 
smaller structures, and the yards have had many orders 
to take care of, with the result that buying has been 
more frequent. Prices are not high, but show increased 
steadiness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is not much to report about 
the cypress market; the conditions are about what they 
were a week ago, with a good movement into con- 
sumers’ hands. Manufacturers of millwork are reported 
liberal buyers of the high grades while the common stuff 
finds quick sale at the box factories. Prices have steadied 
materially and altogether there is fairly cheerful senti- 
ment in the trade. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade holds up well and it is 
well distributed. Prices are generally well maintained. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—It is thought the closing down of most shingle 
mills on the Coast will have a beneficial effect on the 
market. However, prices are still at bed rock and 
demand is only fair. White cedars hold their own, with 
values unchanged. Lath are in fair request with prices 
firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Supplies available for this market 
are limited owing to the general shutdown of the straight 
shingle mills. Trade is quiet and with little feature, 
prices holding at former levels. Owing to limited mill 
and transit stocks stronger prices are deemed probable 
soon. 


Seattle, Wash.—No improvement is shown in stars and 
clears and eighteen inch stock is inclined to soften. 
Many mills have resumed operation and this tends to 
keep prices down. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are still far from 
satisfactory. There is nq marked change in mill quota- 
tions and demand is rather light. With few transits 
and many idle mills dealers believe the outlook is a 
little brighter.for better prices. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles are hard to get 
and at the same time hard to sell. The mills, nearly 
all of which are still down for the annual July Fourth 
vacation, have comparatively little stock on hand and 
orders are held up, but apparently that is not causing 
the buyers much worry. Last week’s rains have resulted 
in the cancelling of many orders. The quotations are the 
same as a week ago: clears, $1.60, Coast basis, and stars, 
$1.30, Coast basis, with very few reports of any conces- 
sions made. The mills will likely be going full speed 
again by the time demand opens up and hence the mar- 
ket effect of the shutdown will be pretty well discounted. 
The lath market is very firm. Southern pine lath are 
stronger than they were a week ago and dealers still 
are able to find cypress lath enough to fill their orders. 


New Orleans, La.—A slight improvement in the call 
for shingles is reported in some quarters, while others 
say there has been no change and that demand is quiet. 
Lath sell readily and the cypress mills limit acceptances 
still to mixed car orders. No price changes are reported. 





Boston, Mass.—The slight falling off in the volume of 
building operations July 1 has had some effect on the 


shingle market. While large quantities of shingles mov: 
into the hands of retail buyers, demand is not quite u 
to the volume of production and prices, therefore, hav« 
eased off a little. Good white cedar extras may be bough: 
this week down to $3.20, while there are some very fin 
brands which bring 25 cents more. The quotation oi 
clears is $2.75 to $2.90, and for second clears, $2.35 to $2.45. 
Red cedar shingles are quiet. The bottom quotatioi 
on extras is now $3.25, with some of the fancy brands 
bringing $3.50, and few very fancy makes, brought for- 
ward by rail, bringing as much as $4 and even $4.25 ir 
southwestern New England. Demand for lath is quiet 
and steady and quotations are the same. For 15-inch 
some producers now want $4.15, but there are offerings 
at 5 to 15 cents less. Business in 2%-inch lath is not 
so good as that in the wider size, and the current price 
is $3.60 to $3.70. Furring has been pushed rather hard 
by some producers lately and the quotations have eased 
off about 50 cents, the present range being $20.50 to $21 
for 2-inch. Clapboard quotations are as firm as ever, al- 
though the demand is only fair. Spruce extras bring 
up to $54, and clears up td $52. Redressed and rebutted 
red cedars are offered at $17 to $18 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices of red cedars are unusually low 
for the season and it is found difficult to maintain them. 
Dealers are not very optimistic over the likelihood of 
early improvement in shingle prices, having expected 
to see a sustained rise before this time. Mill profits 
are said to have been wiped out by the schedule of 
prices maintained during the last few weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—A little more steadiness in the red 
cedar shingle market is reported as a result of the holi- 
day interruption of mill operations, but supplies are 
ample for some time. White cedar and pine sell in 
normal quantities. Cypress is a good seller. There is 
no change in the market for lath, with cypress holding 
the lead over hemlock and pine, while the southern pine 
product is considerably slower of movement than the 
western or northern, 

Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is fairly good 
although some slight let-up in trade is reported. Build- 
ing operations are still fairly good and that means a con- 
tinued demand for shingles. Prices are rather steady. 
Demand for lath is slightly better and prices are steady 
all along the line. 








Toledo, Ohio.—Shingle demand continues light through- 
out this territory. Prices are about the same as last 
week, 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—A great deal of the cheaper grades of 
lumber is being sawn into boxing and crating stock now, 
in anticipation of the brisk demand from the industries 
in receipt of huge war orders from the British allies, 
While these orders have caused a tremendous boom in 
certain manufacturing industries and will, eventually, 
consume all of the New England lumber suitable for box 
boards and result in buying of southern and western 
lumber for the same purpose at the big plants at Bridge- 
port, Conn., Chicopee Falls, Springfield, etc., for the 
present the quotations on such stock have not manifested 
any war boom because not much of the munitions have 
reached the shipping stage. The chief result is that 
shook and box board producers are not showing the 
anxiety about reducing their stocks or curtailing pro- 
duction that it might be expected they would under 
ordinary conditions, as it is inevitable that when these 
war munitions manufacturers get ready to begin trans- 
ocean shipments on a large scale there will be an enor- 
mous demand for box boards and prices are practically 
certain to be very remunerative. For the present the 
producers are offering spruce box boards, inch round 
edge, at $18 to $19; mixed boards of the same grade 
and size at $17 to $18, and all hemlock round edge, inch, 
at $16. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The demoralized condition of the cooperage 
industry was evident last week by the small attendance 
at the coopers’ convention, held here at the Sherman 
Hotel, and all agreed this to be the dullest time for 
barrels for twenty years. Most coopers have fair supplies 
of staves carried over and now the stave mills, unable 
to sell for cost, are carrying over a liberal amount of 
their manufacture of last season, which relieves all 
anxiety for the liberal demand expected to take care of 
the large crops this fall. Nominal prices for oil staves 
rule, with no change and little demand, and none for pork 
staves. Whisky and beer barrel staves are unsalable at 
any price. It is estimated full dressed beer barrel staves 
would not bring $90 a thousand, nor whisky staves $50 
a thousand. Circled white oak and red oak oil heading 
slacked up in the spring and is still slow at low prices. 
Slack stock is moving slowly, almost no demand being 
evident for apple or flour staves at great reduction in 
prices under last year. Coiled elm hops are offered in 
excess of the demand and only a few are wanted. Hick- 
ory flour hoops can not be sold. The same dull feeling 
exists for square ash heading. Prospects are disappoint- 
ing for the butter tub coopers, on account of excessive 
competition in sales, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves.............ec0e. 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, ok 2 or kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, err ee re ree .06 to .06% 
“e , 1T%- a gum heading, per set, nomi- 
Ny 


Rand eGR AG AeA RiAiine aise Sib aero keine 4h aes 05% to .06 
No. 1, ZewM-INCh WUM Staves. ......cccccecs 7.25 to 7.50 
ME, BR., BO=INCH BGM SAVES. ..ccecccccsvesss 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, —_ = foot, per M. 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, pe “1 @ 











Half barrel basswood ay pet sect. 05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. 4.00 to 4.50 
ON ES — rea eee -70 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. 45 to -50 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........+.+. A 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.........ccccccscccs -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... -45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
BEGET DRETOIB, WMO s «5 50150 1.5.50,50 0910 s019.0:056 37 ~=to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........ceeee 4.7 
White oak, oil staves, per M.........eee00% 80.00 to 81.00 
Red oak, rs & scale RUMEN cin ob A oeu ke aaa 29.00 to 80.00 
Tierce hoops ........+- pb sse bese se eeees ee No demand 
Hickory bar DETRIS sc accccncvncssceone dees 4 

EMPE -CROTOES -c0 vc ve sccceceoes frwctevessors Re ot (Re 
OTK DRETOIG 6.0.0.0.0 6.4.66:0.0:0\0'c.0i00 vesiecies ceccce -90 to -95 
DOLE POLIS, GOR visccccvccvccscccvccrvcscss oO %O 85 

















